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tHE GRADUSTAT! 


Irs the engineering design of the Honeywell Gradustat that has established the 
leadership of this pneumatic thermostat — leadership demonstrated by performance 
in school buildings everywhere. 

And there is good reason for this superior performance. For example, the temperature 
sensitive element of the Gradustat is mounted so that there is no other mechanism above or below it, 
thus permitting free passage of air across the element. The result—sensitivity and accuracy of control 

far greater than afforded by conventionally mounted pneumatic thermostats. 
The Gradustat is a non-bleed thermostat that employs a pressure reducing principle which does 
not rely on constant bleeding of air. Except when the valve or motor is moving in one direction, the system 
is tight, no air is wasted. This means a smaller compressor and lower operating cost. An adjustable 
throttling range or differential permits the Gradustat to provide uniform control without hunting or wide 
variations in temperature. Remember, every one of these Gradustat features means definite benefits 
through efficient, dependable heat control . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 

2614 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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Vat would this test reveal 


in your classrooms? 


Westinghouse Lighting Engineers and school officials 
conducting classroom lighting test. 


The classroom shown below is in a metropolitan school 
noted for its progressive educational methods. To compare 
lighting in this room with the high standards of other edu- 
cational facilities, Westinghouse obtained the co-operation 
of school officials in making a thorough study of lighting 
requirements according to modern standards. 

The “before and after’ results are shown below. Class- 
room lighting was increased from the approximate national 
average of 3 to 5 footcandles, to modern recommended 
standards of 20 to 40 footcandles. 


This and many similar tests point to the very real need for 
public school relighting programs. It’s time to make seeing 
conditions as up-to-date as other aids to learning—for 
seeing is one of the main tasks in any classroom. 

A Westinghouse Lighting Specialist can assist you greatly 
in analyzing and planning your relighting needs. Just 
phone your nearest Westinghouse office. Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-04094 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ILABLE THROUGH 127 WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC SUPPLY OFFICES AND INDEPENDENT JOBBERS 
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ew Curriculum Film Series 

Here are the first completely integrated series 
of full-color film-strips prepared, supervised 
and tested by teachers, and produced by 
leaders in the field of visual education. These 
film-strips are new tools with which the teacher 
can enrich and supplement the curriculum. 

The most important subject matter has been 
visualized in terms of classroom needs. Relat- 
ing facts to the pupil's own experience, the <p 3 5 wee 
film-strips motivate learning and greatly in- a ere Sets ee 
crease retention. The full brilliance of the PLANE GEOMETRY re Csmentoncay right angles 
original art and photography is faithfully ‘. 
reproduced in Americolor—the natural, full- 
color process. For use in any 35mm strip-film 
projector. 


Curriculum Films 


An educational research and distribution service 
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for independent producers of educational films 





Curriculum Films, Inc. 
AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 
R. K.O. Building 


Radio City 
New York 20, N. Y. 





FILM STRIPS NOW AVAILABLE 


ENGLISH — A series of- ten film-strips, more than 500 
frames. Four film-strips on spelling, three grammar, 
three vocabulary. The most visual and essential points 
selected to teach the use of language effectively. Series 
of 10 film-strips in full, natural Americolor. .. .§50.00 


PLANE GEOMETRY —A series of sixteen film-strips 
presenting lucid visualizations of the most difficult 
phases. The subjects selected on the basis of a survey 
of geometry teachers throughoyt the country. Series of | 
16 -film-strips in full, natural Americolor. .. .$50.00 





PRIMARY READING — A series of fifteen film-strips for 
primary grades. Fifteen favorite children’s stories — 






Date 





, Inc. 0 360 pictures — in full, natural Americolor. Series of 
Curriculum —_~ dio City. New York 2 15 film-strips at the remarkable price of... .$22.0 : 
O Building, : 
- following SPORTS, FOOTBALL — Graphic analysis of 14 basic 


- send me the 


Pleas plays of the T-formation, prepared under supervision 


of Howie Odell, famous authority and Yale coach. 
Clever use of color enables each player to follow his 
position. Series of 15 film-strips....$50.00 . . . With 
motion picture showing timing and rhythm..... $70.00 


=o ee 


Check or money order enclosed 


i will poy postman 
= oo bil Official order enclosed. 


Name ee 
Position ; 


School SD 
Address sk ® 


SPORTS, BASEBALL — Major league players in action 
in their own positions, including Bob Feller, Ted 
Williams, Walker Cooper, Peewee Reese and others 
Elements and fine points illustrated in full, natura! 
Americolor. Supervised by Ethan Allen, ex-major 
league player and head baseball coach at Yale. The 
series of 10 film strips. .. .$50.00 
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HEADLINES 


TEACHERS DEFERRED 


Teachers will be deferred by Selec- 
tive Service without regard to subject 
matter fields if certified that they are 
essential to the instruction program 
and if such certification is approved 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 
(Story on page 72.) 


TO IMPLEMENT S. 2085 


Regulations are being worked out by 
the F.W.A. for the speedy imple- 
mentation of S. 2085 which authorizes 
educational facilities for nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions in which veterans 


are enrolled. (Story on page 72.) 


FULBRIGHT BILL PASSED 


The Fulbright bill passed Con- 
gress. This measure provides that 
funds obtained from sale of our sur- 
plus war property abroad will be 
used to establish an exchange of stu- 
dents between the United States and 
the countries concerned. (Story on 
page 72.) 


S. 2477 


S. 2477, recently passed, authorizes 
the Veterans Administration to re- 
imburse state and local agencies for 
services in connection with the ad- 
ministration of certain training pro- 
grams for veterans. (Story on page 
/Z.) 


TOOLS FOR TRAINEES 


The Veterans Administration will 
reimburse institutions purchasing 
tools for the exclusive use of veteran 
trainees. Purchase orders must con- 
tain certain specified information and 


be submitted to the nearest V.A. 
regional office which will assign 


them an MM rating and forward 


them to the supplier. (Story on page 
QD 


THESE BILLS FAILED 


S. 181, the federal aid to education 
bill, failed to pass Congress. The Mead 
bill, S. 2207, another federal aid to edu- 
cation measure, also died and the uni- 
versal military training proposals were 
sidetracked. (Story on page 74.) 


U.N.E.S.C.0. MONTH 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Month will be ob- 
served in this country at the time 
the general conference of the organ- 
ization is being held in Paris from 
October 28 to November 30. The 
Department of State has drawn up 
suggestions for action suitable to 
various types of institutions. It is 
suggested that schools stress 
U.N.E.S.C.O. during American Edu- 
cation Week in November. (Story 
on page 70.) 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


During the opening days of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
United Nations Week will be observed 





A pupil from Oak Ridge, Tenn., talks on atomic energy before 


jointly in this country by the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Na- 
tions. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has planned special programs for 
the week. (Story on page 70.) 


C.P.A. CONTROLS 


There are 46 C.P.A. orders in 
effect at present in contrast with 700 
such orders in existence during the 
war. Though the C.P.A. continues 
to grant CC ratings sparingly, con- 
sideration is being given to colleges 
and universities to enable them to be 
prepared for the large influx of vet- 
erans in the fall. (Story on page 78.) 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
The sale of 7,000,000 acres of cer- 


tain public domain lands for the use 
and benefit of public educational in- 
stitutions has been provided for in the 
Barrett bill which was passed by Con- 
gress. The revenue will be turned over 
to the states in which the lands are 
situated. (Story on page 74.) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Twenty-six states and Hawaii have 
already signed up for federal school 
lunch funds provided under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 


i} 
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Chicago Sun 


an absorbed group at the University of Chicago High Schoo!. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section So on page 70. 
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. arithmetic, hist 
. and other terts/ 


SUPERINTENDENTS, here’s an oppor- 
tunity for your art departments to 
profit from a course of study all 
mapped out by experts. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION TEXT- 
BOOKS may be used with or without 
art supervision—in the largest or small- 
est school systems. 


¢ Time-saving! ¢ Modern. 

¢ Efficient! e¢ Educationally correct! 

e Authors are outstanding art authorities. 
¢ Material is sound, useful, vital. 

¢ Cost per student per year, only 10c. 


Send for FREE Folder today, 
giving complete details 


Dept. NS-11 
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Other new improvements that are increasing the popu- 
larity of the Challenger are **Slide-A-Matic”’ lock- 
ing, which eliminates all external locking devices and 


offers unmatched convenience in setting up and in ad- 
justment of height — stronger Ridge-Top Legs with 
smoothly-rounded, scratch-preventive feet — Safety- 
Grip Gooseneck to prevent the hanger loop from slip- 
ping off—New Hanger Loop—and folding Metal 
Handle. See the new Challenger—buy the screen that 
passes every “physical”! It is one of many styles in the 
Da-Lite line—famous for quality for over 37 years. 
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CHALLENGER 


This modern, “physically perfect” pro- 
jection screen is the champion in its field 
. . . Its new, stronger, smart-looking 
Octagon Case, providing better protec- 
tion for the fabric, adds years of depend- 
able service to the screen . . . The Chal- 
lenger’s new Glass-Beaded surface 
assures more brilliant and uniform light 
reflection and sharper pictures. This is be- 
cause Da-Lite’s exclusive process of ap- 
plying glass beads distributes them evenly 
over the entire surface. See the new 
Challenger at your dealer’s or write 
for further information to Dept. 9NS. 
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Project in Internationalism 


A “Homelands” project, such as has 
been sponsored for the past several 
years at Eveleth High School, Eveleth, 
Minn., is an effective method for build 
ing up international good will and 
understanding. The entire third floor 
of the school building is used, each 
country represented having a separate 
room for the display of its native 
handiwork and for the playing of its 
native music. In the Italian room, 
for example, an Italian woman makes 
bobbin lace: in the Finnish room, a 
woman who raises sheep shows how 
the wool is carded and spun. 

A food mart in which each country 
has its own table is a part of the 
project, with the mothers and _ girls 
who prepare the foods in charge of the 
tables. 


Pupils Run a "Co-op" 


Badger, Wis., was born during the 
war. Many of its citizens have left 
and more are leaving but last fall 
when the Badger Community School 
opened there were 31 pupils in the 
eighth grade. The boys and girls of 


the school had to go 8 miles to 


Portage to buy pencils, notebooks and 
other supplies. One day the eighth 
graders read an article about a co- 
operative enterprise which interested 
them and decided them to start their 
own school supplies co-op. 

Nearly half of the 31 eighth graders 
took out 25 cent shares to start the ven- 
ture. Their first order was for pen- 
cils and paper. When these were sold 
and after they had taken advantage 
of the prompt payment discount of- 
fered by suppliers, they added more 
articles to their stock. Sometimes there 
was candy for sale and even joke 
books. 

The store’s three directors clerked 
when the co-op was open before and 
after school. Co-op meetings were held 
every two weeks and were attended 
by patrons, of whom there were 63, 
as well as stockholders, of whom there 
were 31. 

During the winter the co-op began 
to sell snowball insurance and stood 
ready to pay 80 per cent of the cost 
of replacing any school windows 
broken on school days by policy hold- 
ers. Insurance was sold to the amount 
of $1.62. No claims had to be paid 
during the winter, which gave the 
insurance department a surplus. In 


Sixth grade pupils at Ebert School Ftipnver designed the back- 
drop showing symbols of the four great powers for their presentation 
of a class play which dramatized the beginnings of the U.N. 


order to keep this money working, 
loan fund was established from which 
borrowers could obtain amounts up 
to 25 cents repayable within a week 
at 10 per cent interest. 

Lenore Calahan, eighth grade 
teacher, says the co-op made the pupils 
like their school work better. They 
learned independence, since the project 
was their own and they ran it. It was 
an aid in at least six subject areas. Thx 
store closed with the end of school in 
June. 


Youth Hangout in Peoria 


Peoria High School, Peoria, IIl., now 
has a chartered youth “hangout” which 
was developed in response to two needs, 
one the need for a social and extra- 
curricular program to take the place 
of the fraternities which were banned 
under the state law, the other the desire 
for a memorial to pupils of the school 
who served in World War II. 

The Peoria High School Social 
Council, composed of pupils, teachers, 
parents and representatives of the 
board of education, was set up and 
given full responsibility for social and 
extracurricular affairs at the school. 
It created a committee, composed 
of 10 members from each class, the 
president of the student body and two 
faculty members, to carry out the pro 
gram and operate the center. 

It was decided that the center should 
be established in a renovated building 
where the school paper was formerly 
printed. A campaign to raise funds 
was started in July 1945. Shortages of 
building materials delayed the recon- 
struction work but by late March 1946 
the building was in condition for 
limited use. 

Tentative operating rules provide 
that the center be open after school 
from 3 to 4:30 o'clock daily and on 
Friday, and Saturday evenings from 
7:30 to 11:30. Pupils are responsible 
for the snack bar. A juke box is an 
important part of the equipment, the 
records having been either donated or 
purchased from snack bar profits. 

The project, which has cost approxi- 
mately $10,000, was financed by popu- 
lar subscription with a promise from 
the board of education to underwrite 
the expenses to the amount of $3000, 
if necessary. Since July 1945 the sum 
of $9470 has been collected. 
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¥ A DAY WITH BOBBY AND ELLEN—continued story 
showing development of everyday health habits. 5 black and | 
white filmstrips. Primary grades. Appr. 40 frames each. $3.00 

per filmstrip. $15 for the set. a q 








per filmstrip. $20 f 
complete set. 










































@< LETS MAKE A 
POST OFFICE* — 
Shows how our post- 
al system works. 38 
frames in color. 
Price, $5.00. 






“ FUN WITH 
MitziE* The story of 
a kitten given to sev- 
en-year old Betty 
Smith. 41 frames in 
color. Price, $5.00. 


= STORY OF HEIDI* © 
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the EACH-O-FILMSTRIPS make learning and teaching easier because 
= each strip was conceived, planned and written by experienced 
* teachers; each is a tailor-made job with a high percentage of orig- 

as inal illustration. Each is accompanied by a functional Teaching 
“6m Guide which includes a reproduction of the entire filmstrip. You 
Ae ~ | may show filmstrips with the Tri-Purpose Projector (illustrated 

. ( a | at left) which brilliantly projects single or double-frame 35 mm. 
or | \ filmstrips and 2”x 2” slides. Price $76.75 f.0.b., N.Y. Use coupon 
bot \ aS below to order TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS and Tri-Purpose Projector. 
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sg a “ath -—| AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION N-S 946 

, Popular Science Publishing Co. 
ide iy . 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 10, N.Y. 
_ TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Re- 1 Wish To Order: 
on : — cordings are highly valued by Ele- TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
om mentary, Junior and Senior High School 0 A Day with DC Living Together ( Let's Makea ( Fun with [( Story of 
bl Teachers for use in English and Social Bobby and Ellen in the U.S.A. Post Office Mitzie Heidt 
: ( The Lost Dog 

an 4 Studies courses. They were prepared espe- C1 TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 
the cially as a teaching medium for school use, to C1 Payment Enclosed 0 cop 0 Bill 

ol present vividly oe gmt classics of ao Please Send Me information About: 

literature as well as dramatizations of mo- 
a : mentous events in American History. Each : Ta Popes ese 1. ary | rae ic Phonograph 
; recording is accompanied by a handy Teach- : 

pu . ing Guide. , Name ial yam PP sicenaine si 
om The Rembrandt Portable Electric Phono- Name of School ; “ ea a ROE Pa eae abe ee 
juan 3 graph and dual-speed machines of 33% and School Address woe ; sdbdicapeiitansicagi 
100, 78 r.p.m. are available for use with TEACH- Gi Zone rae Lia 
aon O-DISCS. Mail coupon for information. ity a . sosescsencsasesresaentpeaSensvanenenenseseens DIRE....cccocccscece eosessosveess 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 








Administrative Cabinet 

Question: What is a good method of 
organizing an administrative cabinet in a 
school of about 50 teachers?—T.L.C., Ind. 

Answer: One principal successfully 
formed such a group by including the 
assistant principals, chairmen of depart- 
ments and grade advisers. The last 
named were responsible for the work of 
homeroom teachers in one or more 
grades. 

Such curriculum questions as require- 
ments for graduation, major and minor 
course sequences, as well as matters of 
general school policy, were thoroughly 
discussed.—H. E. Rircute. 


Insurance for Administrator? 


Question: What about insurance to protect 
the principal or superintendent if corporal 
punishment is used or if an accident happens 
on a school trip?—C.O.M., Neb. 

Answer: Coverage for the personal 
liability for members of faculties and 
teaching staffs in connection with their 
commercial pursuits only can be ob- 
tained. This coverage includes the trans- 
portation hazard, except on vehicles 
owned, operated or hired by or for the 
insured or school, but excludes coverage 
for bodily injury claims resulting from 
the rendering of any dental, medical or 
surgical services or the omission thereof. 

For members engaged as instructors in 
athletics, laboratory work, manual train- 
ing, physical training or swimming, the 
rate is $3 per member; for other instruc- 
tors, $1.50. 

There is a minimum premium of $5 
per policy and the limits of liability are 
$5000 for any one person or $10,000 for 
an accident involving more than one per- 
son. Additional limits can be obtained at 
a slight additional cost—Don C. Haw- 
KINS. 


To Raise Attendance Rate 


Question: How can we get parental help in 
maintaining a high rate of school attendance? 
—S.D., Neb. 

Answer: The answer to this question 
depends on whether or not a school 
system really has a low rate of school 
attendance and, if so, its cause. A low 
rate of attendance may be caused by se- 
vere epidemics of disease; by poor schools 
which fail to hold the interest of young- 
sters or parents; by low values placed on 
schools by parents. 

If a low attendance rate is caused by 
epidemics, the answer is obvious: the 


attendance rate should be low. If it is 
caused by a poor school program, the 
answer again is obvious. An attractive 
and worthwhile school program is a great 
stimulator of good attendance. If attend- 
ance is low because parents place a low 
value on education, then it would seem 
necessary to take steps to educate them to 
the importance of education and the 
necessity of keeping children in school 
every day they are well enough to attend. 

Perhaps this can be done best by 
teacher visits to the parents, especially to 
those whose children are too frequently 
absent from school, or by means of a 
live, alert parent-teacher association in 
which all parents participate. 

In extreme cases it may be essential to 
enforce the truancy laws. In any event, 
the school program must be good and 
parents must be educated in understand- 
ing it and realizing its importance in the 
education of their children—Homer W. 
ANDERSON. 


Painting Classroom Walls 

Question: In general, how often should 
school classroom walls be painted? Is a 
semigloss . paint more desirable than flat 
wall paint? Isn't it more economical and de- 
sirable to alternate painting with wall wash- 
ing?—VJ.J.V.B., Mich. 

Answer: In general, classroom walls 
should be painted every four to six years, 
depending on use, environment and need 
for changing the appearance of the room. 
A flat wall paint is usually more desir- 
able in order to prevent glare, but a 
semigloss paint can be used in dark areas 
with good results. Experience shows that 
a flat wall paint can be washed from one 
to three times before repainting is neces- 
sary. Wall washing is desirable and eco- 
nomical to keep the wall surfaces sanitary 
and attractive—Gerorce H. Busu. 


Discipline in Small School 

Question: How is high school discipline 
handled in the smaller school?—E.A.K., Tex. 

Answer: I can do no better than refer 
you to the pamphlet on “Discipline for 
Today’s Children and Youth” published 
by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the N.E.A. 
in Washington, D. C. (50 cents). Dis- 
cipline is a weasel word meaning to some 
people conformity to outer control, giv- 
ing and taking orders, and to others, self 
mastery and self direction. 

Too often the smaller school is run 
arbitrarily. Actually, with a small staff 
the principal can resolve most issues and 


devise ways and means of executing 
plans through regular group conferences 
with his staff. Similarly, the pupils can 
participate in a town meeting or a “good 
and welfare meeting” conducted at inter. 
vals as problems arise. Where sincerity 
of spirit prevails, good blossoms forth and 
the specific machinery and procedures 
appropriate to the school evolve out of 
the discussion. It is the spirit that giveth 
both life and the structure. 

What I have said of the school applies 
to each classroom. It is a weak teacher 
who appeals frequently to the principal 
for help or merely imposes order on his 
pupils. Pupils crave order as well as do 
teachers, provided the rules further rather 
than impede work and sincere and easy 
relations among workers. Pupils are 
also loyal to methods they have helped to 
formulate.—V. T. THAyeEr. 


Grade School Athletics 


Question: Should the 120 yard low hurdle 
be used? To what degree should athletic 
competition be stressed in grade school?— 
J.R.M., Ill. 

Answer: The 120 yard low hurdle is 
a standard event for high schools on the 
West Coast; also, the 220 low hurdle. 
Most senior high schools have the equip 
ment for these two events. 

There are differing opinions on the 
question of athletic competition in grade 
school. There is little room for inter 
school competition for elementary schoo! 
boys and girls. A program of play 
ground games and folk dancing with 
intramural or interclass teams, which 
puts less stress on winning from another 
school, will avoid the need for traveling 
from one school to another and reduce 
the excitement incidental to serious 
athletic endeavor to “beat the other 
school.” Children love to play games; 
adult pressure concentrated on one of 
two teams is out of place in elementary 
schools.—Witi1am A. Kearns. 


Boxing Bouts in Schools? 


Question: Is a public school building the 
place for boxing bouts to be held when these 
are operated by private individuals on 2 
commercial basis? Furthermore, is there any 
difference between a public building and a 
public school building for such enterprises?— 
L.E., Mo. 

Answer: This answer was prepared 
following a conference with a prominent 
boxing official, long connected with the 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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| sport, who prefers to remain anonymous, 


The statements represent his views as 
much as mine. 
To open the schools or other public 


buildings to commercial boxing contests 
|is to lend moral sanction to an activity 
of a highly questionable character. Com- 


mercial boxing contests are objectionable 
for several reasons, 

First, they are destructive of the ideals 
of character and citizenship which the 
schools are seeking to develop. Unfor- 
tunately for the better class of citizens 
who desire to witness boxing contests 
and for the youths who may be drawn 
to events held in schools and other public 
buildings, the sport attracts the de- 
linquent and the criminally inclined and 
is too often dominated by them. The 
presence of this unwholesome element 
presents a real moral hazard not alone 
for the participants but for other youths 
as well. 

Second, experience indicates that par 
ticipation in boxing contests tends to 
destroy any more worthwhile ambitions 
which those who take part may have had 
prior to their entry into the boxing 
game. Third, the mistaken notion as to 
the aim of the sport and the physical 
effect on the boy needs to be considered. 
While proponents maintain that the par 
ticipants are being trained in the manly 
art of self defense, the real objectives 
have little or no connection with the 
avowed purpose, 

The promoter aims to make money 
and has no other real concern for the 
boy whom he exploits; the boxer, even 
granting that the contest is “on the 
level,” hopes to maim his opponent; the 
supreme object from the spectator’s point 
of view is a “knock-out.” Blood, rather 
than any skilled performance in boxing, 
is desired. If the contestants mistakenly 
exhibit sparring skill, the crowd boos 
for action. When a contestant shows 
signs of grogginess, it yells, “Finish 
him!” In other sports the rules are de 
signed to prevent injury but not so in 
boxing, where the outcome is measured 
in terms of the degree of injury inflicted. 

W. W. THEIsEN. 


Without a Janitor 


Question: What is the best way to keep 
the rooms, especially the restrooms, and the 
grounds clean without a janitor?—J.W.A., Ga. 

Answer: On the assumption that the 
school is too small to require a full time 
janitor but could afford to pay for part 
time services, it is suggested that a deal 
be made with some person living near 
by to give such time as is required to 


'take care of the grounds and the build 


ing. When no money is available, it is 
assumed that some of the work could 
be delegated to the pupils and that which 
is beyond them might be done by the 
parents on a volunteer basis, with rota 
tion in service—F. R. ScHErer. 
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“GIVES LIFT TOGYMNASTICS . \=—TRAMPOLIN 


—- CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 
* T.M.REG. 





GYMNASTS’ FAVORITE ADAPTED BY MEDART aA 
‘SE FOR MODERN PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING “{ 


Give your Physical Education program a real “lift” 
with the fun-appeal of the Medart Acromat-Trampolin. 
Youngsters of all ages take to it like the proverbial 
“duck” takes to water! The Acromat-Trampolin is 
designed to be used as an integral part of your Physical 
Education program as well as a separate recreational 
activity. Manual of instruction and charts are provided 
with each outfit. Performance on the trampoline has 
long been recognized by leading gymnasts as one of 
the most practical means of developing body control 
and muscular coordination. Medart believes that in the 
Acromat-Trampolin it has developed a needful, prac- 
ical piece of gymnasium equipment... an investment 
that will pay great dividends in developing physical 
fitness ... and in renewed enthusiasm for physical edu- 
cation. Production planned for early fall delivery. 
Write now for brochure which completely describes 
the Acromat-Trampolin. 
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QUESTION ... 


What is ‘TwINDOW ? 


ANSWER 

T window is the newest development in 
insulating windows. It is a simple, pre- 
fabricated window unit, consisting of 
two or more panes of glass with a her- 
metically sealed air space between and a 
sturdy protecting frame of stainless steel. 


QUESTION ... 


Where can [WINDOW be used 
most advantageously in schools? 


ANSWER 


Twindow should be used wherever clear 
vision and effective insulation are im- 
portant. It is a “natural” for windows in 
classrooms, school offices, industrial 
training shops, study halls and libraries. 


QUESTION ... 


Why was 
TWINDOW developed? 


ANSWER 


Twindow is the result of extensive re- 
search at the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
laboratories to develop an efficient, eco- 
nomical means of combining transpar- 
ency with good insulating qualities. 
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ESTION .-- 


Just how well does 
TWINDOW insulate? 


. SWER..--+-> 

f B® window reduces heat loss through win- 

" ows to less than half that experienced 

a ‘th a single pane of glass. This insula- 

\. Mion decreases the load on heating or alr- 
Se onditioning equipment. 


MUESTION .. - 


d flow does IWINDOW contribute 
52 ff to the comfort of pupils? 


as close to windows dust can reach 
it is as easy to keep 


| Twindow — se , Twindow’s sealed-in sur- 
fortable as other parts of the faces, clean as an 


. > « , er . . 
izes d ywndrafts and ordinary window. 
ature and humidity ; 


ar 5 
=. just as com bl 
n = classroom. It minim 
sal helps to keep temper 
. at proper levels. QUESTION 


Does IWINDOW require some 


















Hy QUESTION ... 
: N y H 1 ° ° | ° e 
I (an TWINDOW help eliminate special installation technique ? 
| the nuisance of fogged ANSWER 
windows ¢ No. Twindow is an easily handled unit, 
answer and installs as simply as a single window 
i ‘ pia ant Pee - pane. 
: Yes. Except under extrem¢ conditions, ; 
lass | Twindow’s sealed air space prevents For more answers to your questions 
eco- {§ condensation on the glass, assuring clear about Twindow, mail us the coupon. 
spar- vision. This makes schoolrooms lighter Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2374-6 
and more cheerful. And since no dirt or Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
t, : < SOD CPO OE 
¥; | 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 1 
9374-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
| Please send me, without obligation, complete facts about 
TWINDOW, the window with built-in insulation. { 
-—f ; 
‘ S | | 
| | 
" | 
| | 
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TIRE LIFE EXTENDED * RIDE IMPROVED ©+ SAFETY ENHANCED 
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CHEVROLET 


chassis for school buses are now 


equipped to give longer tire life with 


NEW WIDE-BASE WHEELS 


Twenty per cent increase in rim width assures maxi- 


mum stability, enhanced safety, better ride 


Longer tire life . . . quicker and easier 


tire removal and mounting ... more 
positive steering control . . . reduced 
vehicle sway .. . better traction—these 
are some of the improvements effected 
by Chevrolet’s new advanced wide-base 
wheels for bus chassis—an improve- 


ment offered first by Chevrolet. 


These wheels utilize the newly recog- 
nized principle of the wide-base rim, to 
effect the correct combination of tire 
and base sizes, adding materially to 
the average tire life. 


Beads make full contact with tapered 
seats, remain in place without distor- 
tion, assure concentric mounting. 


Side-walls are straighter, not bulged or 
bellied, and run with less flexing. 


Treads make full-width road contact; 
wider base reduces  side-sway. 


Air volume supporting the load is 
increased, correspondingly improving 
the ride. 


Tires run cooler because of reduced 
bending of side-walls. 


Mileage of tires is increased because 
they run under less strain and stress. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


OOOD9DDD 


STABILITY INCREASED * TIRE SERVICING MADE EASY 
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You can’t beat the combination of 
NIAGARA DUPLICATORS and “MATCHED 
PROCESS” supplies—they give true repro- 
ductions of anything typewritten, hand- 
written, drawn, or ruled. 

THEY'RE FASTER, because only the 
NIAGARA prints copies at 250 per minute... 
NIAGARA STENCILS are really tough, they 
are built for long runs, so you don’t have to 
stop for stencil changes. 

THEY'RE CLEARER and CLEANER, because 
NIAGARA CELLULOSE STENCILS cut sharp 
and clean and take the stylus readily... 
They're the easiest stencil to correct, too... 
NIAGARA INKS are climate proof, hold 
their consistency under the most adverse con- 
ditions, so they give more brilliant copies. 

Other “MATCHED PROCESS” supplies, 
such as Correction Fluid, Ink Pads, Styli, 
Lettering Guides, Type Cleaner and Brushes, 
and Stencil Files, give you the best results 
from your duplicator. 

Have you tried NIAGARA INK-DISPLACING HAND CREAM? 


ONLY NIAGARA’S MODEL K2 
GIVES YOU THESE ADVANTAGES! 


8 Speeds from 40 to 250 copies per minute + Paper 

feed takes full ream (500 sheets) « Positive registra- 

tion control with 9-inch printing range « Slip Sheets 

at high speeds « Self stacking receiving tray * Feeds 

postcards automatically * Feeds one sheet at a time 
ame cues came ame ome ames me eee ee ee eli —tissue to cardboard 


NIAGARA Duplicator Co. 7 --»-SEE YOUR NIAGARA DEALER 
128 Main Street, San Francisco, 5 


Gentlemen: Please send me free samples 
of Niagara stencils with full informa- 


See the complete NIAGARA LINE on display 
at the National Business Show in New York, 
September 30 to October 5 


tion on the Niagara K2 Duplicator 
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NIAGARA 


DUPLICATOR COMPANY 








THE WORLD'S FASTEST DUPLICATOR 
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... IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS +. IN GYMNASIUMS, ETC. 


Architects name Johns-Manville Vest Chow for asphalt tile” 


Let this professional judgment be your guide to better flooring for your school... 





NEW! J-M Unit Construction 
provides flexibility ! 






7 Building interiors can be 
; completely flexible to meet 
changing needs! The J-M 
Lnit System consists of 
movable ‘Transite Walls, 
efficient Acoustical 
Ceilings, and colorful As- 
phalt ‘Tile Floors .. . all 


under one specification, 





one manufacturer's re- 
sponsibility. Write for the 
complete details! 
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OU, too, will like the difference this colorful flooring 
makes in looks, in upkeep, in comfort underfoot. 












Perhaps you'll favor a combination pattern with striking 
contrasts .. . or solid fields of marbleized colors, as shown 
above. Whichever you specify, you'll find the beauty of J-M 
Asphalt Tile as long-enduring as the tile itself. (Use J-M 
Greaseproof Asphalt Tile on areas exposed to oil or grease.) 


The demand for J-M Asphalt Tile? nues to exceed the 
supply. So please anticipate your nee or free book- 
let, “Ideas for Decorative Floors.’ Johns- ville, Dept. 


NS-9, P. O. Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 















*In a recent survey among architects, Asphalt Tile received more 
mentions than any other flooring for 12 major types of installations. 
When asked what brand of Asphalt Tile occurred to them first, 
Johns-Manville received more mentions than any other manufacturer. 
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PRODUCTS 


Flooring 


[eee MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


IS MADE 


=e oe oO. DICK COMPANY 





i et-meohby ol blet-tneye 


a teacher has been 


jeXo}opbetemnaet= 
Yel sKolo) mi oles-b ae! 
will buy 


\ schoolhouse without a duplicator is as 
old-fashioned as an office without a type- 
writer. And there are some solid-sense 
reasons why the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor leads the field when there is freedom 


of choice. 


It produces clear. clean. readable 


-- 
- 
E 
=— 
fe 
}——9 
po 


7. Da 


copies that are easy on Johnny’s eyes. 
Fourteen-year-old Nancy can learn to 
runitin afew hours—and has fun doing it. 
In a few minutes after school it can 
produce enough work to lighten a teach- 
er’s load for the whole week. 
The treasurer of the 


school board 


SVT TIN 


f-) 


& 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
knows that it’s built to run for many 
years—and there is a nationwide, trained 
service organization to see that it does. 
There is an A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor in your community who will be 
glad to discuss your school’s duplicating 
needs with you. 


MIMEOGRAPH is tne trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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School Opens 


N THE midst of increasingly ominous inflation the 
second postwar school year begins this month for 
the nation’s schools. The unfortunate economic condi- 
tions will be reflected sharply in the operation of public 
schools. Teaching as well as nonprofessional wages and 
salaries, which have in most instances not yet caught 
up with changes in living costs, will be further penal- 
ized. ‘Teacher morale will be seriously affected by 
worries concerning personal budgets. Increases in the 
price of supplies and equipment will limit essential 
teaching aids and operating matériel. Altogether, cur- 
rent conditions add up to many an administrative head- 
ache and call for unusual improvisation and ingenuity. 
Despite current difficulties an unusual opportunity 
and responsibility presents itself at the present time: 
the secondary school must enact curricular changes 
which will make its program realistic enough to attract 
and hold those teen-agers who dropped out of school 
during the war years and to satisfy both pupils and 
community of the value of completing secondary edu- 
cation as a preparation for the demands of living. 

One of the most serious problems is the need for 
better interpretation of our schools to the community 
and state in terms of purposes, conditions, values and 
needs. The people generally are in better economic 
condition than they were before the war and this con- 
dition promises to continue for some years, provided 
disastrous inflationary tendencies are controlled. State 
treasuries reflect the better economic conditions in in- 
creased revenue and accumulated reserves that make it 
easily possible for the legislature in every state to make 
more adequate provision for financing both operation 
and capital improvement of the schools. It would, 
therefore, be wise to make immediate plans for im- 
proved interpretation so that increased state aid may be 
provided when legislatures meet early in 1947. 

Extension of federal aid is currently of rainbow 
composition. There is little immediate possibility for 
operating aids and only sltghtly more for capital im- 
provement. Here it appears that public work appro- 
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priations are to be tied to federal emergency spending 
and reserved for depression periods. The hope for bet- 
ter financed schools lies in the extension of community 
and state support. 


Teacher Demand 
D ESPITE the end of the war and the return of 


thousands of men and women teachers to civil 
life, there is still a considerable imbalance between the 
supply of and the demand for public school teachers. 
This shortage is practically universal and affects every 
type of district except those in large cities where super- 
intendents still have an opportunity to choose from 
large lists of applicants. 

The causes for this continuing teacher shortage are 
not so simple to find as many organizational journals 
and administrators seem to feel. Interviews with many 
individuals who have left or are expecting to leave 
teaching for other means of livelihood and analysis 
of a number of studies on teacher mortality indicate 
that unfavorable working conditions, including numer 
ous and petty social restrictions, rank just as high as 
inadequate salaries and the absurdity of an annual 
two months’ layoff in making the profession of teach- 
ing unpopular. 

Men are leaving the profession because they feel that 
greater economic opportunity, greater freedom and 
greater prestige exist in other forms of employment. 
Many have preferred to retain their positions in the 
army and navy rather than return to their former 
teaching positions which provide no comparable satis- 
factions in these respects. Women teachers object to 
minute control of their lives and actions by superin- 
tendents, principals and boards of education. They also 
feel that other fields of endeavor offer greater oppor- 
tunity to special abilities and initiative than does the 
conventional automatic salary schedule where everyone 
receives the same treatment regardless of the quality of 
his individual contribution. 

In large centers the operation of many individual 
schools in a manner designed mainly for adminis- 


17 





trative convenience in too many instances has reduced 
teaching to mere drudgery. Autocratic and _ paternal- 
istic forms of operating organizations in which the 
teachers rate about as high socially as “hands” in the 
typical factory give the lie to much glib administrative 
talk about “democracy in education.” 

Attempts to change these conditions include wide- 
spread efforts to raise salaries to decent professional 
levels, aggressive and often emotional recruitment of 
candidates for future teaching positions and the emer 
gency certification of submarginally trained teachers 
for extended periods of time. But there is little evi 
dence that these measures, advocated by professional 
organizations, state departments of education or school 
districts, strike at the roots of teacher discontent or 
show any active desire to eliminate the factors that 
continue to make teaching a procession instead of a 
profession. 

To try to sell the community educational program to 
taxpayers without demonstrating to them how indi- 
vidual and social values are to be increased by it is to 
provide them with no motive for increasing their con- 
tributions to the school system. The widely extended 
postwar emergency certification of poorly educated 
teachers in any state and the large scale availability of 
cheaply trained teachers are simply an invitation to 
economy minded boards of education and_ superin- 
tendents to continue the cheapening and lowering of 
standards in public education by paying low salaries. 

Instead of urging the elimination of fiscally and edu- 
cationally weak districts, too many states are acting 
in a manner that not only tolerates but encourages 
their continuation. The large financial spread between 
administrative and teaching positions, increased by this 
lowering of standards, merely drops the teacher an- 
other rung down the professional ladder. Last, the 
use of highly emotionalized and misleading informa- 
tion concerning professional opportunity may increase 
teacher college enrollments temporarily but will have 
little effect in improving professional stability. 

The only worthwhile and permanent solution to the 
problem of teacher shortage is to correct those fiscal, 
professional, organizational and social weaknesses that 
have produced it. A plan for the long term solution 
of the problem calls for many overdue changes in 
teacher education and in operating organizations at the 
community level. Teaching can be made one of the 
most attractive forms of work within the democratic 
way of life through proper rewards, individual recog 
nition and recognition of instruction as the supreme 
purpose of our public schools. 


A Good System 


HE business manager in a certain public school 


system was widely credited for his personally 
acknowledged inventiveness and efficiency in the ad 
ministration of supplies. Whenever opportunity permit- 
ted at board of education committee meetings, he 


stated that a “good business manager is the comm 
nity’s best protection against waste of money in publi 
school operation.” He also frequently spoke at sta‘ 
and occasionally at national gatherings on the meri:s 
of his foolproof procedural technic that eliminated 
waste, made theft impossible, reduced per capita cosis 
greatly and thus “saved much money annually.” 

Recently the superintendent was a member of an 
informal discussion group meeting in the hotel lobby 
at a ‘postwar professional meeting. All present had 
heard of the wasteproof system. The superintendent 
was asked his opinion. He acted a bit uncomfortable, 
hemmed and hawed but finally admitted that th 
system was really very good, perfectly foolproof and 
apparently beyond the possibility of error. Several 
superintendents perked up, two reached for the in 
evitable pocket idea book and were ready to hear more. 

The superintendent continued to explain in con 
siderable detail the manner of accounting for pu 
chases, receipts, warehouse distribution, continuing in 
ventories, use standards and cost accounting. The sys 
tem appeared to be the perfect answer to a_ public 
official’s dream. 

“There is,” continued the superintendent, “only one 
element to which exception might reasonably be taken. 
The system is so good that it is harder to get supplies 
to the individual buildings than to move an army 
division. Requisitioning is so complicated that prin 
cipals frequently do without essential things rather 
than go through the devious routine required. Th« 
teachers have learned that it is easier to spend their own 
money in emergencies than risk the inquisition of th« 
requisition. Naturally, these things save money. Som: 
times we feel, however, that our schools exist to satisfy 
the accounting. system rather than the accounting sys 
tem’s operating to further the interests of the instru 


tional process.” 


University Salaries 


HE recent protest by a large majority of the 

University of Southern California faculty against 
low and inadequate salaries paid to the teaching staff, 
as well as against methods of determining these salary 
levels, may set the stage for many similar protests in 
other parts of the country. While the poorly paid ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers have suffered 
heavily as a result of inflationary trends, the faculties 
of colleges and universities are generally in a much 
worse position. 

The method of determining salaries most frequently 
used in institutions of advanced learning is a cross be- 
tween brisk horse trading, individual salesmanship and 
good old draw poker. Very few colleges and univer- 
sities have a written salary schedule under which the 
salaries for several academic classifications are clearly 
outlined and the methods of attaining them are ob- 
jectively stated. Most university administrative officers 
are inclined to look askance at specific salary procedures 
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on the theory that to use them will limit their power of 
control. 

Even when written salary schedules are employed, 
these published classifications are frequently used pri 
marily for publicity and “bait.” The highest paid 
salary is advertised as if it were the mode instead of 
the exception. Even public colleges and universities 
safeguard their operating budgets so carefully that it 
is practically impossible to determine anything beyond 
infrequently published maximums that may be paid to 
a single individual. As a rule the faculty itself knows 
little of what happens in the salary field. 

Salaries are frequently maintained at stationary 
levels unless the individual involved receives a “call” 
from a sister institution and it is considered desirable 
io pay more to retain his services. The result is to force 
individuals desirous of higher rewards to maintain 
constant economic and social flexibility. Teachers who 
live in rented houses generally have greater oppor- 
tunity for advances than those who have purchased 
their homes and settled down to rearing a family. It 
also leads to the development of highly personalized 
publicity programs so that “their work” will be brought 
to the favorable attention of other institutions and thus 
to their own. Teaching ability plays little part in the 
determination. Hence, the wild scramble to serve on 
professional committees and to appear on professional 
programs. The younger and more competitive faculty 
members profit under this scheme of things while the 
capable, effective teacher may suffer heavily. 

College and university presidents and deans also 
ipprove of this rather elementary level of personnel 
administration because it enhances their power and 
control. Secret ratings by deans and personnel com- 
mittees determine both positicnal and fiscal promo- 
tions. These methods afford a silent but exceedingly 
potent control over the actions and opinions of faculty 
members, just as effective as Japan’s “supervisor of 
thought,” and provide less embarrassing publicity. 

The strong, independent faculty that was so fine a 
feature of the American college and university preced- 
ing World War I has been quietly but steadily replaced 
trom Harvard to California, without omitting many 
of the geographically intervening institutions, by a 
silent, well conditioned, well behaved and much more 
tractable group of yes-men who carefully determine 
both the velocity and direction of the administrative 
breeze before venturing into unknown waters. With 
rare exceptions faculties still hold to the ancient aca- 
demic ideal that it is more dignified and genteel to 
starve, in silence than to ask, in crude and unprofes- 
sional fashion, for more salary. 

The combination of all these forces has produced a 
condition in our institutions of advanced learning 
which is far from healthy and which cannot continue 
without serious impairment of both liberal arts and 
professional schools. 

The way out is for every faculty to follow the worthy 
precedent of Southern California and insist that its 
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salaries be determined equitably and in terms of actual 
merit based on written salary schedules and open 
methods of appraising the work of each individual. 
If our colleges and universities are to retain public 
respect and confidence, if they are to teach the truth, 
they must be-comprised of strong, capable faculties 
free from “thought control” and administrative favor- 
itism. University salaries should be sufficiently high 
to make advanced teaching attractive and to offer re- 
wards for superior teaching and significant research 
rather than for adeptness at individual publicity and 
administrative bootlicking. 


Racial Barriers 


HE startled reaction of many individuals to reso- 

lutions passed late in the spring at a national 
conference of Negroes requesting the United Nations 
to examine their status as “second class citizens” ranged 
from definite approval of this action to complete con- 
demnation. 

It is a sad commentary on our democracy that so 
many of our citizens distinguished only by color of 
skin from their paler fellow citizens felt it necessary 
to call their cultural, economic and social exploitation 
to the attention of the world. It is even sadder that 
these undesirable conditions continue to exist in a coun- 
try to which the world now looks for democratic leader- 
ship, a country devoted to the principle of equality of 
opportunity and equality under the law. 

The world is facing a struggle between the ideol- 
ogies of democracy and totalitarianism, the first now 
passive and uncertain and the second dynamically ag- 
gressive. The people of the world will probably make 
their choice in terms of what each type of organiza- 
tion can actually offer to its members. Strangely 
enough, more than two thirds of the total population 
is colored. Black, brown, red and yellow pigmented 
individuals greatly exceed those of paler hue. They 
cannot help judging the practice of democracy by the 
treatment accorded the colored minorities in the 
United States. 

There is little value in wasting words on whether 
the Negro protest to the United Nations was “awful,” 
“designed to embarrass the administration” or merely 
“in poor taste.” The fact remains that colored minor- 
ities in this country suffer from many discriminations 
and continued handicaps which are inimical to the 
postulates of democracy. Democracy might currently 
achieve greater world acceptance if we, as Americans, 
practiced the fundamental dynamics of democracy 
that arise out of the conviction that there are no su 
perior races and that the measure and value of an in- 
dividual is not the color of his skin or his beliefs but 
his contribution to the welfare and progress of his 
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How &ritain \s Tackling 


The boys themselves have done some of the construction. 


N THE quiet informal atmos- 

phere of the juvenile court, the 
magistrates have decided that the 
young offender before them must go 
to an approved school. — 

It is a decision Britain’s magis- 
trates make only as a last resort. 
They have listened to what parents, 
probation officers, teachers and doc- 
tors have told them about the boy. 
They have heard of his home life, his 
friends, of the district in which he 
lives. Efforts to help him have failed. 
One course only is left, namely, to 
send him to an approved school. 

Britain’s Home Office has now 
published a booklet entitled “Mak- 
ing Citizens,” reviewing the aims, 
methods and achievements: of: the 
approved schools of England and 
Wales, which gives an interesting 
account of the whole system as it 
works today. 

The choice of a school is varied. 
Ever since John Pounds opened his 
Ragged School in 1818, the approved 
schools have been springing up. Un- 
til 1933 they were known as indus- 
trial schools and reformatories. To- 
day there are 145 approved schools 
in England and Wales—Scotland 
has its own system—with 9207 boys 
and 2105 girls. These figures reflect 
the increase in juvenile crime which 
was the inevitable outcome of war. 
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organizations run the 
such as churches, local 
authorities and philanthropic socie- 
ties, but they have this in common: 


Various 
sche ols, 


L. F. DANIELLS 


British Journalist 


they are all approved by the Hom 
Sec retary. 

Buildings in they ar 
housed are as diverse as their own 
ership. Some are reconditioned re 
formatories of solid Victorian de 
sign; others are hutment camps. 
Gracious country houses or 
Gothic castles set in spacious park 
lands have been converted for this 
use; so, too, have homely farms and 
groups of cottages. 

Methods for restoring the boy to 
his place in the community differ 
Some schools in the countrysid 
teach farm work and gardening. 
Others stress metal work and car 
pentry, while three nautical schools 
respond to the urge of boys who 


which 


neo 


Boys’ own allotments and marble alley at an approved school. 
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wish to go to sea. For girls there is 
less choice. In most of the schools, 
domestic training is the mainstay, 
but at Ellerslie Hall there is a school 
where the most intelligent girls have 
courses in commercial subjects, hait 
dressing and- salesmanship. 

The children who 
the juvenile magistrates have their 
own individual problems. Cases are 
rarely alike but if a general rule can 
be made, it seems that the real cause 
of the children’s difficulty is some 
damage done to their emotional life. 
schools of Britain 
would be the last to claim that they 
have found the solution to the prob 
lem of juvenile crime; the schools 
exist in an atmosphere of constant 


come before 


The approved 


British approved schools described in this article 
are for the education and training of youths, aged 


10 -to 17, who are sent to them by the courts 


as young offenders in need of care. The schools 
are approved by the Home Office and their 
costs are paid in equal shares by the Excheq- 


uer and local authorities out of local funds 


trial and error. But, obviously, with 
their varying methods, some schools 
are better for some cases than others. 

How, then, do the juvenile magis 
trates make their choice? They know 
their child but they cannot possibly 
know the differing characteristics of 
all the approved schools in Britain. 
Before the war a school was selected 
with the advice of the children’s de- 






































































































In senior schools for boys 
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up to 19 practical work is emphasized. 








partment of the Home Office but 
during the war a new and important 
advance was made. Classifying 
schools were set up. 

The intention of these is that all 

boys and girls who are to be sent to 
an approved school shall first go to a 
classifying school where they will 
stay long enough, possibly for from 
one to three months, for educational 
psychologists and trained teachers to 
assess their abilities, temperament 
and character. Then they can decide 
on the most suitable school. Fc ur 
classifying schools have been estab 
lished for boys and two for girls. 
One of the boys’ schools, at Aycliffe, 
near Darlington, has been in opera 
tion for two years and important re- 
sults have been achieved. Though 
cases are at present dealt with indi- 
vidually, it is hoped that, with more 
data available, it may be found that 
young offenders will fall into certain 
defined groups. 
. With the restriction on building 
during the war, it was decided that 
two of the boys’ classifying schools 
would have to be attached to ap. 
proved schools. The work of build 
ing them has been done by boys 
themselves as part of their training. 
The two girls’ classifying schools 
have been set up in existing build- 
ings. 

The very nature of approved 
schools means that they have been 
given wide freedom to experiment, 
and the intermediate schools, with 
their mixture of classroom and prac- 
tical craft work, are tke best illustra- 


2! 


tion of this experimental work. The 
results they have achieved may well 
form the basis for the new “modern” 
schools for Britain’s normal children 
to be set up under the 1944 Educa 
tion Act. 

Intermediate schools receive boys 
range from 13 to 1/7, 
which means that the normal school 


whose ages 
leaving age comes in the middle of 
Many 


schools have objected to this hard 


the approved school period. 


and fast division by which boys im- 
mediately leave the schoolroom for 
the craft department. One school has 
evolved a scheme by which school 
room boys and craft department boys 
change places one day a week. The 
schoolroom boys benefit by learning 
the preliminaries of the work they 
will do later. 

Other schools have gone farther, 
depending on individual cases. Some 
boys spend as much as three days a 
week in the schoolroom for the 
whole of the time they are at the 
intermediate school. Others who are 
obviously unsuited to verbal teach 
ing leave the schoolroom soon after 
arrival for all but a 


ot her 


few sessions. 


There are contrasts. Some 


schools are experimenting with the 
project method devoting most of 
their time to the theory and _prac- 
tice of a particular craft. Others 
stress the social side of life more than 
the workshop and schoolroom. Their 
routine work may not seem impres- 
sive; much more so are the ease and 
assurance developed by the boys in 
folk dancing, “brain trust” activities 
and entertaining the local villagers 
at socials. 

Junior schools, for boys below the 
age of 13, devote most of their time 
to teaching the three R’s. But a 
Roman Catholic school is an example 
of the development of out-of-school- 
activities. Here boys can be 
seen happily engaged in a variety of 
hobbies, such as painting, modeling 
and building toy theaters. The in- 
spirer is one of the Brothers who has 
some skill at handicraft but a greater 
skill at handling boys. 

The crafts come into their own in 
senior schools for boys up to 19. 


room 


These correspond to technical schools 
and the emphasis is on_ practical 
work, much of which, such as dairy 
farming, gardening, plumbing and 
building, is essential to the life of the 
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Various skills, such as that of pottery making, are taught. 


school community. Visitors are coi 
stantly impressed by the high stan 
ard of the work done. 

One boys’ school has made a beau- 
tiful rood screen for the parish 
church. Another has furnished the 
council chamber of the local county 
hall. The brickwork of one school 
was described by an architect as a 
model for his students and the dairy 
herd at another regularly wins the 
county clean milk competition. 

At the Caldecott Community a 
small beginning has been made in 
a coeducational school for difficult 
children under 11. The same is being 
done at four public assistance schools. 
Leicester Home for Girls has attached 
to it two hostels from which girls go 
out to daily work as a prelude wo 
being placed out on license. 

Experiments in self government in 
schools are on the increase, although 
complete self government is not con 
sidered practicable. School commit 
tees made up of boys have been 
formed in two schools to assist in 
their running. In a senior girls’ 
school there are regular meetings of 
all the girls, to which the head- 
mistress may or may not be invited; 
and one headmaster puts all matters 
of importance before the senior boys 
and encourages them to discuss them. 

In contrast to Boys’ Town in Can 


ada and the George Junior Republic 
in the United States, the tendency 1s 
to model British approved schools on 
the public school system. Many of 
the schools are divided into “houses” 
with housemasters and prefects. To 


be a prefect gives powers and privi 
leges. 

In the job of making the juvenile 
delinquent into a good citizen, the 
schools inevitably have their failures 
but they also have their successes. 

A case in point was that of the 
highly intelligent secondary school 
boy who had been repeatedly charged 
with stealing parts of wireless sets 
and was eventually sent to an ap- 
proved school. He almost believed 
that approved schools had been pro 
vided especially for him! 

“Come and see the radio set | am 
building,” he said to one visitor. “It's 
really good. They found me ever) 
thing I needed in the workshop here. 
I tried for a long time to build one 
like this at home but I couldn't 
afford to buy the parts.” Hence, the 
odd spot of juvenile delinquency. 

The approved school was on the 
right track there! 
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HE war’s destruction far exceeds 

that of any catastrophe yet 
known. The war ended with the 
application of a new weapon a thou- 
sand times more frightful than were 
the weapons which produced most of 
the war’s frightfulness. Scientists 
who made this development state 
that bombs a thousand times more 
powerful than those already used are 
capable of being made. 

Men are living who know how to 
make a single bomb the destructive- 
ness of which is equal to a million 
10 ton blockbusters. One such bomb, 
dropped on Washington or any other 
major city, can be expected to wipe 
out its population, to 
buildings and to render the site un- 
inhabitable 
materials. 

People react essentially to this sit- 
uation in one of two One 
group says: “It’s just another w eapon. 
Mankind learned to adapt to the long 
bow and the cross bow and the B-29. 
We have always had wars.” 

The other group says: “This is the 
crisis. Man has brought down suffer- 
ing and death upon his own head: 
spiritual values have been destroyed; 
hatreds have been nourished and de- 
veloped into great social cancers by 
war, war fears and war suspicions 
and divisions among men. This will 
surely destroy us all if it continues.” 


Men Can Go Forward Together 


destroy its 


because of radioactive 


ways. 


This second group of people says 
simply that all this must stop. It says 
there is such a thing as progress to- 
ward a higher level of development. 
With all the stumbling and fum- 
bling, there is an upward trend 
throughout history. The lesson of 
history is that men can go forward 
together, can progress to new free- 
doms and new areas of social adjust- 
nent. 

Man’s growing mastery over the 
forces of nature also serves to amplify 
a magnitude of the social crises 

vhich confront him. A future world 
war, employing atom bombs, rockets 
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guided by radio and other marvels 
of man’s perverted ingenuity will 
achieve a destructiveness many times 
greater than has ever been achieved 
before. 

The magnitude of the crisis is such 
that we must soberly think of the 
choice as being between drifting into 
a war which will lead to the destruc- 
tion of civilization, leaving a few 
stunned, confused, poverty-stricken. 
frightened men and women amid the 
ruins, and developing a wholesome. 
healthy united people of the world, 
using its intelligence cooperatively 
for the good of all. 


Cast Your Lot With These 


Cast your lot with these persons 
who believe there is a possibility that 
men throughout the world can live 
in freedom and justice, in love and 
good will, that they can devote their 
full energies to constructive applica- 
tion of the rational thinking we call 
science to the arts of peace. 

So much for the generalities of the 
situation: now, more specific com- 
ments on our immediate choices. 

We must assert ourselves in every 
kind of agency of world cooperation 
looking toward positive wholesome 
cooperation for human welfare. This 
means giving the fullest kind of ac- 
tive support to the efforts of peoples 
everywhere who seek to advance, in 
political and economic freedom, to 
the highest level of educational, sci- 
entific and cultural achievement. 
Specifically, this means  support- 
ing the U.N. U.N.R.R.A. and 
U.N.ES.C.O. 

We must particularly seek to bring 
about closer working relations with 
our friends and allies, the Russians. 
Russia and the United States are 
today the most powerful nations in 
the world; unless we can get along 
together, there is no hope for peace. 








We must seek to recapture some- 
thing of the feeling of joy and pride 
we had in being on their side after 
Stalingrad and during their long, 
arduous drive to push the Nazi war 
machine out of their devastated land. 

We must welcome their scientists 
to our laboratories, as they have wel- 
comed ours to theirs, and extend the 
base of scientific cooperation with 
this great people. Of course, we must 
behave this way toward the scientists 
of all nations; I mention Russia only 
because she is right now the target 
of attack by those irresponsibles who 
think she would be a suitable adver- 
sary in the next world war. 

We must regain for all scientists 
that freedom from military domina- 
tion which is so necessary if science 
is to be used for peaceful ends. The 
scientific life of the country must 
not be subordinated to, nor derive its 
chief support from, the military. 

This is essential in the interests of 
the military themselves. Because the 
scientific spirit is so completely op- 
posed to the military spirit, science 
simply will not go forward under 
military domination. It is character- 
istic of the military organization that 
operations are planned and directed 
from the top, with the details exe- 
cuted by men below, unquestion- 
ingly and obediently. The flow of 
original thinking is from the top to 
the bottom. 


The Method of Science 


Just the opposite is true in a prop- 
erly administered scientific organiza- 
tion. Here the scientific director sets 
up working conditions where the 
lowest novitiate is put in touch with 
all the problems in his field, is en- 
couraged to worry about them and 
to come out creatively with new ideas 
and results. He is the sole judge of 
what knowledge he needs in order 
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to work effectively on his problem. 
The flow of original thinking is 
mainly from the bottom to the top. 

Every worker must have access to 
the whole story because no one can 
foresee which scientist will have the 
truly creative idea. And each scien- 
tist must be free to discuss his ideas, 
while in the formative state, with 
his colleagues anywhere, for it is 
from the working together of many 
minds that new science cOmes. 

In contrasting the military and 
scientific, I do not wish to imply 
that one is wholly wrong and the 


other wholly right. Military opera- 
tions and scientific research are two 
different kinds of human _ activity 
and neither should be subordinated 
to the other. 

We are now confronted in Amer- 
ica with a situation in which scien- 
tists are being held strictly under 
military domination, to the severe 
detriment of our scientific develop- 
ment and the development of whole- 
some international relations. 

What is going on? Prominent 
scientists are denied the privilege of 
traveling abroad. Physicists are not 





Graduates Want Alumni News 
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HE strength of a school lies in 

its alumni. How truly that state- 
ment epitomizes the function of a 
school and the intellectual, social and 
sentimental between an alma 
mater and her alumni! 

Yet, if these ties break upon grad- 
uation, if the present undergraduate 
student body and the alumni group 
be not continuously informed about 
the life of each other, the school loses 
something valuable to its continued 
existence. Hence, the rise of alumni 
journals in the college field and the 
publication of smaller magazines, 
bulletins or columns of alumni news 
in the high school division. 

Graduates want news of their for- 
mer schoolmates and the “present 
generation” almost as avidly seeks in- 
formation concerning the _ status, 
whereabouts and achievements of 
those who have been graduated. 

I recently completed a survey of 
74 high school newspapers, each of 
which won top place in contests of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, the National Scholastic Press 
Association or both. These printed 
newspapers were published — by 
schools of from 300 to more than 
2500 pupils in 31 states and Hawaii. 
Half their number were biweeklies; 
the rest included dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies. 

During the period of publication 
of these journals, it was difficult at 
times to establish a cleavage between 
what may be called “war activities” 
of the school and the doings of its 
alumni. In many cases the activities 
of the alumni were solely of a mili- 


ties 
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tary nature. In other cases the war 
effort of the school itself was tied up 
with visits from servicemen, appeals 
for war stamp purchases, Red Cross 
drives and Victory Corps courses, all 
keyed to World War II and often 
inspired by the needs and heroic 
achievements of the own 
fighting graduates. 

It must be remembered that the 
peacetime school newspaper exists 
primarily to interpret the needs, 
goals and accomplishments of the 
present generation of pupils; how- 
ever, it is also within its rights and 
responsibilities when it gives a cer- 
tain amount of space to news of 
those of its alumni who are “above 
the crowd” and, certainly during the 
war emergency, to observations and 
experiences of its graduates. 

Moreover, it has been demonstrat- 
ed again and again that the school 
newspaper sent to fighters at far- 
flung battle stations or posts of oc- 
cupation not only helped them to 
maintain their home ties but also was 
a great morale booster. At least one 
school newspaper during the war 
maintained a “V-List” in its address 
ing machine, containing the names 
of service alumni to whom a copy 
of each issue was regularly mailed. 

And more than one paper has 
printed on its alumni page the “trade 
mark of the times,” a service flag 
showing the school’s honor list of 
graduates or undergraduates in mili- 
tary service. Feature articles, letters 
and news stories from foreign lands 
have been regular copy in_ these 
school papers. 
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allowed to discuss certain areas of 
their science with one another, even 
as individuals working on closely 
related phases of the same subject. 
They can communicate only through 
official channels, involving censor. 
ship of their communications by 
army officers without knowledge and 
so without competence. Information 
essential to understanding is being 
denied to students in our universities, 
so that, if this situation continues, 
our young students will get from 
their professors only a watered down, 
army approved version of the laws 
of nature. 

The laws of nature, some seem to 
think, are ours exclusively; they be- 
lieve we can keep others from learn- 
ing by locking up what we have 
learned in the laboratory and_ not 
telling it to our allies. Later they will 
learn what we know and more be- 
sides but, because of our unfriendly 
Kehavior, we cannot expect them to 
tell us what they know. In the course 
of time, because of such provocations, 
we shall be allies no more. We start 
as friends and will end as snarling, 
suspicious neighbors. 


Let Us Cooperate With Others 


Let us free our minds of this iso 
lationist, chauvinist poison before we 
corrode our hearts and arouse suspi 
cions of our motives in the minds ol 
the decent peoples of the world. Let 
us cooperate wholeheartedly with 
other nations in agreeing to use 
atomic energy only for peaceful pur- 
poses and to set up an inspection sys 
tem to enforce such agreement. The 
United Nations assembly has unani- 
mously voted to establish an atomic 
energy commission to draw up such 
a plan. 

In the face of the frightfulness of 
atomic warfare, it is inconceivable 
that any nation will refuse to partici- 
pate in a program of international 
cooperation and inspection. Yet, 
much public discussion and even 
more private conversation are based 
upon the assumption of such refusal. 

We must push forward with all 
possible speed in order to find out 
where we stand in the world today 
so that it is no longer possible for 
different groups and different nations 
to base their thinking and their plan- 
ning upon different hypotheses. If 
we do this, the outcome will be 
world friendship and cooperation 
and not atomic war and the destruc: 
tion of civilization. 
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How Do You Rate 
as a LEADER? 


WILL C. CRAWFORD 
Superintendent, San Diego, Calif. 








PREREQUISITE for the im- 

provement of any position is to 

know as much as possible about it. 

This applies not only to the superin- 

tendency but also to boards of edu- 

cation and to the whole educational 
profession. 

Too often we assume that the pro- 
gram and policies of the past must 
be continued unchanged into the 
future. This statement is not a 
criticism of past leaders, many of 
whom pioneered in new areas and 
developed programs to fit needs as 
they were met and recognized. It is 
rather a challenge to present school 
teachers to study the profession as a 
whole and particularly their own 
positions. 

Why has education assumed such 
importance that various national and 
local selfish interests seek to control 
or influence it? Why have world 
leaders for the first time recognized 
the necessity of education in build- 
ing plans for permanent peace? The 
answer is that education is the chief 
means by which society can improve 
itself through the development of 
more enlightened citizens from gen- 
eration to generation. 


As Go the Schools 


\s yo the schools so will go the 
peoples of the world. Let us, then, 
recognize the importance of educa- 
tion and be proud of our profession. 
What of our own position? We often 
hear that the key to successful edu- 
cation is the teacher. Such a state- 
ment is entirely true. But someone 
must carefully select the teacher, pro- 
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vide a satisfactory place for her to 
teach and give her efficient equip- 
ment and supplies. Someone must 
provide the means by which the cur- 
riculum can be constantly adapted 
to meet new needs and offer the 
stimulating leadership by which the 
program can become increasingly 
effective. This someone should be 
the superintendent. His position is, 
therefore, the master key to the edu- 
cational edifice. 

Boards of education in general 
agree that their most important task 
is the wise selection of their chief 
executive officer, the superintendent 
of schools. Therefore, it is highly 
important for this individual to 
study his position carefully and con- 
scientiously so that he will discharge 
his duties effectively. 


Improving Instruction Is Basic 


Obviously, the most important 
task of the school executive is to 
improve the instructional program. 
If the system is small, he can assume 
this responsibility directly. If the 
number of schools is large, the job 
will have to be delegated. But re- 
gardless of the size of the school or 
the district, the principal interest of 
the superintendent should be to see 
that the children of his community 
have every help in learning the nec- 
essary skills, attitudes and aptitudes 
for successful citizenship and are 
given ample opportunities for prac- 
tical experience in community life. 

The chief method for improving 
the instructional program should, of 
course, be democratic. The old plan 


of hiring a few experts to write 
courses of study that were then 
handed down to teachers and pupils 
has been discarded for many years, 
at least according to administration 
textbooks. But the easiest way to 
get something done is to order it. 
There is still plenty of “ordered” 
teaching that emanates from the top. 
However, there is a growing prac- 
-tice of inviting representative think- 
ing and planning in the develop- 
ment of courses, teaching materials 
and administrative policies. 

One city system develops its in- 
structional program through the 
means of a representative central 
curriculum council with steering 
committees in each major subject 
area and with many other groups 
studying special projects and provid- 
ing opportunities for demonstration 
lessons and workshops. Other edu- 
cational councils consider and rec- 
ommend adjustments in classroom 
procedure and general system _pol- 
icies having to do with personnel 
selection, evaluation, remuneration, 
working conditions and many other 
administrative practices. Improve- 
ment through such methods is 
slower than by direct order but the 
results are usually more satisfactory 
and lasting. 


Democratic Method Difficult 


Probably the most difficult task of 
the superintendent is the develop- 
ment of leadership. There is an old 
adage that if you want a thing done 
well, you should do it yourself. This 
is often the easiest course. How- 
ever, the best school program is 
usually one where every member of 
the staff feels his own importance 
in doing the common job coopera- 
tively. This takes real leadership and 
is usually more difficult than doing 
the work single handed. 

The democratic method involves 
studying each member of the staff 
to discover and use his chief 
strengths, at the same time inviting 
the cooperative analysis of the group 
to determine the needs that should 
be met in the school and in the 
neighborhood. 

The leadership of the superintend 
ent should be felt throughout the 
whole district. The problems of 
home, recreation, industry and gov- 
ernment are all part of the school 
responsibility. Often the school ad- 
ministrator is remote from the com- 
munity, knowing too little of what 
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goes on outside of the school and 
assuming little, if any, responsibil- 
ity for the general neighborhood 
good. How many school superin- 
tendents would be included in the 
list of top leaders selected by the 
citizens in every community ? 
Leadership should extend not only 
throughout the school district but 
also into the larger areas of state, 
national and international affairs. 
Right now, for instance, district re- 
organization is a pressing problem 
nationally. Competent students of 
school administration have stated 
that California has one of the na- 
tion’s most cumbersome and _inefh- 
cient systems, more 
than 3000 individual school districts, 


consisting of 


many of which are overlapping and 
struggling against neighboring dis- 
tricts for support and influence. 

All attempts to improve the dis- 
trict organizations have been de- 
feated by the lack of interest on the 
part of school administrators, with 
actual opposition being exercised by 
many elective county superintend- 
ents and appoin‘ed district superin- 
tendents afraid of losing 
their positions. 

The present situation cffers an op 
portunity for unbiased s‘udy by 
carefully selected state and regional 
commissions which may recommend 
certain action to voters in their re- 
spective districts. If no progress is 
made under this professional and 
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Librarians in the Making 


C. H. WOODRUFF 


Supervisor, Secondary Education 
Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 


N THE Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif., there 
are 36 librarians. True, 35 of them 
are pupils in training, assistants, ap- 
prentices. Nevertheless, all perform 
many of the functions of their !eader, 
Margaret Vian, school librarian. Un- 
der her tutelage, they carry on the 
daily work of the place efficiently. 
Seventh and eighth grade pupils 
begin training by working before 
and after school at the simpler tasks. 


Ninth grade pupils serve as librarians - 


during the day. Children of all three 
grades are selected for superior 
achievement and citizenship. To 
serve in the library is considered an 
honor as well as excellent training 
for the future. The extracurricular 
credit given for the 
minor consideration 
pupils. 

The 
library procedures, develop 
work habits, encourage 
social attitudes, give vocational guid- 
ance, discover creative ability and 
improve literary taste. 

Routine library practices learned 
include in and out checking of 
books, filing library cards, shelving 
returned books, making inventories 
and keeping furniture in order. 
These duties require responsibility, 
industry, courtesy and the use of 
authority without presumption. 


service is a 


with most 


program is designed to teach 


good 


worthy 
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Additional development of worthy 
social attitudes is brought about by 
such activities as the library tea for 
new pupils, the party for library 
assistants, the book drives and the 
periodic conferences with the _li- 
brarian. 

Of current creative endeavors, the 
children seem proudest of book ex- 
hibits; the bulletin boards which 
display the Book of the Week and 
the Book of the Ages, one a current 
publication and the other a classic; 
scrapbooks, made up of book jackets 
to advertise new purchases, and the 
Book Week program presented 
jointly with the speech department. 

The book exhibits and bulletin 
display boards assist the patrons of 
the library and aid the children who 
create them, for the boys and girls 
gain genuine literary appreciation as 
they read to guide themselves in 
their work. 

The library training in this one 
school is typical of that given in 
all schools. In grades 3 through 6, 
approximately 300 children a year 
are given preliminary library prac- 
tice; in grades 7 through 9, 150 
learn more advanced practices; in 
the three senior high schools, 130 
study library practice for credit. A 
total, then, of 580 pupils each year 
obtains training as assistant librar- 
ians while still in school. 


democratic plan, the fault will lic 
directly with school administrators. 

The educational program natura! 
ly involves the development of th 
whole individual as a member o! 
society. This includes res>onsibilit, 
in such areas as extracurricular a 
tivities, recreation and many com 
munity projects. It also includes 
preparation for home living through 
a program of homemaking for both 
boys and girls as well as throug) 
the education of their parents. 

The problem of equal opp ort: 
nities, both educational and cultural, 
for the young people and adults o! 
our great country with its varied 
racial, religious and economic minor 
ities calls for our keenest thinking 
and most cooperative leadership in 
order that some of the objectives for 
which we have just fought a terri 
ble world war may be achieved and 
made permanent. 


Our Part in World Planning 


One of our most difficult problems 
and challenging opportunities lies in 
the need for elevating our profession 
to its rightful place of importanc« 
in national and world planning. The 
inclusion of machinery for an in 
ternational educational organization 
in the United Nations’ charter pro 
vides the avenue for educational ad 
ministrators to lead the youth of all 
lands into a better understanding of 
freedom with its rare privileges and 
corresponding responsibilities, 

it is only by the process of public 
education that the peoples of the 
world can protect the machinery of 
the United Nations’ organization 
and guarantee peace. Herein lies th« 
unparalleled opportunity of the 
school superintendent of today in de 
veloping leaders for the coming gen 
erations who will either reach un 
dreamed _ of heights in a time of 
peace or sink into oblivion in an 
other world war. 

The place of the superintendent in 
public education is, indeed,  sig- 
nificant. We have the chance to 
carry on the high tradition which 
our predecessors built up by dint of 
great sacrifice. We have the means 
to improve our position until it-will 
truly be the master key in the edu- 
cational edifice. As we study our 
responsibilities and work coopera 
tively to develop leadership in school 
and community, we may feel a real 
thrill in our difficult but at the samc 
time worthwhile task. 
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Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va. 


VIRGIL L. FLINN 


Superintendent, Kanawha County Schools 
Charleston, W. Va. 

HIS article analyzes the steps 
and procedures whereby one of 
the country’s largest county school 
systems increased its revenues for 

school purposes. 
Beginning in 1937 the system ob- 
tained a favorable vote for a bond 
A County School System issue which enabled the county to 
add more than $5,000,000 worth of 
facilities to the school plant from 


Gets More Funds 1937 to 1940; created a permanent 


improvement fund of more than 
$500,000 for postwar building expan- 
sion from 1940 to 1945; increased the 
levies 22 per cent for current pur 
ee poses in 1937, and increased to the 
du constitutional maximum of 50 per 
aad cent the levy rates for various current 


era- § This article won fifth expense purposes every year since 
rool fi honorable mention in The an 


real &f Nation’s Schools contest From the inception of the program 
ame 6 it, was recognized that the problem 


of adequately financing the county 
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schools would exist for some time, 
and that the program for immedi- 
ately increasing the revenue was only 
a part of a long term financial prob- 
lem which could be solved only by 
an effective long term public school 
relations program. 

In planning the program for pre- 
senting and interpreting the needs 
for increased revenue for the county 
schools, it was decided that the first 
step was for every potential leader to 
become thoroughly acquainted inso- 
far as possible with the best literature 
covering the problem. 

Second, it decided that all 
school board members, administra- 
tors, supervisors, county education 
association officers and leading par- 
ent-teacher workers as well as certain 
civic leaders were to be brought into 
the preliminary phases of all plan- 
ning which was done. 

The final structural organization 
for analyzing, outlining and _ inter- 
preting the needs of the school sys- 
tem was delayed until most school 
employes and volunteer workers 
were thoroughly indoctrinated with 
truths relative to effective 


was 


certain 


and desirable public school relations. 
Jgwas stressed (1) that the program 
should be continuous; (2) that a full 
fact policy should prevail; (3) that 


the program should cover all essen- 
tial activities of the school system; 
(4) that interpretive material should 
be easily understood; (5) that col- 
umn inches, number of pictures or 
number of talks on the needs of the 
schools were not necessarily valid 
measures of the effectiveness of a 
public relations program; (6) that 
publicity was a two edged sword, 
and (7) that the program should not 
be overdone. 


These, Too, Are Important 


Emphasis was also given to the 
facts that (1) every employe was a 
potential creator of good will; (2) 
efficient service was one of the most 
productive elements for increasing 
financial support for public schools, 
and (3) the conduct of pupils, the 
condition of buildings and grounds, 
the general competency of the sys- 
tem’s graduates, the ability to listen, 
the ability to meet differences of 
opinion, methods of meeting criti- 
cism, personal appearance, voice and 
ability to make conversation favor- 
able to the county school needs were 
all of major importance and should 
be handled according to certain guid- 
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ing principles set up for their use. 

After several meetings of the ten- 
tative planning committee, the fol- 
lowing were chosen as major prob- 
lems for group action: (1) determin- 
ing upon the type of organization; 
(2) analyzing the needs for increased 
revenue; (3) choosing the mediums 
for interpretation; (4) defining and 
determining the responsibilities of 
the personnel and organizations; (5) 
selecting the methods, devices and 
technics; (6) getting out the largest 
vote possible for the bond issue and 
special levies, and (7) following up 
public reaction to the program in all 
of its phases. 


Now Ready for Work 


Having chosen the main problem 
through group action, the system 
was ready for organization and 
work. An organization was effected 
which followed the pattern suggested 
by Reeder in “An Introduction to 
Public School Relations,” p. 19. 

However, before definite assign- 
ments for the various organizations, 
agencies and personnel of the system 
were set, it was agreed that all 
should have some general knowledge 
of the overall problem and duties 
within each assignment and _ that 
certain individuals would be respon- 
sible for specific duties rather than 
have a variety of responsibilities. 

In short, it was decided that the 
public relations program was to be 
operated on the principle that what- 
ever was to be done should be done 
well and that rifle rather than shot- 
gun methods were to prevail in at- 
taining the ends desired. 

After this brief period of orienta- 
tion with regard to duties and pro- 
cedures, it was agreed that the super- 
intendent of schools should: (1) ob- 
tain board of education approval of 
the entire program; (2) act as direc- 
tor of the project; (3) through his 
office facilities supply and keep up 
to date a working library; (4) out- 
line the approved form of organiza- 
tion for public relations and publish 
this as a chapter in the system’s 


manual of administration; (5) write 
papers and prepare materials for th 
speakers’ bureau; (6) prepare bulle 
tins for parent-teacher organizations: 
(7) coordinate newspaper releases 
from the various schools and prepar: 
regular releases for the county news 
papers. 

The assistant superintendents wer« 
to prepare materials, help instruct 
the personnel under their supervision 
in the problems of establishing ef 
fective public school relations, con- 
fer with principals on methods of 
exhibiting the work of the schools, 
prepare bulletins for interpreting the 
schools to the public. 

They were also to suggest plans 
for making the physical facilities 
more conducive to better publi 
school relations and serve on the 
speakers’ bureau which was spon 
sored by the county education assv- 
ciation. 

The county education association 
was to contact organizations relative 
to speakers and programs, plan for 
and promote American Education 
Week and publish a paper to keep 
the school personnel and the public 
informed of the system’s progress 
and needs. 

The parent-teacher organizations 
were to devote a series of programs 
to the general theme, “Know Your 
School System,” with suggested 
topics for the speakers for each pro 
gram. 


The Principals’ Part 


Principals were to emphasize ex 
hibits, student activities, assembl) 
programs and study units designed 
to explain and interpret the school 
needs to the pupils, bulletins for the 
home designed to build good will, 
motion pictures of the school system 
in action, promotion and graduation 
programs dealing with school prob- 
lems, presentations of school group 
to community organization and 
improvement of the custodial force. 

All noncertified personnel was 
given the type of assignment that it 
could best assume and outside or 
ganizations and cooperating agencies 
were given special assignments with 
in their fields of activity. 

Special attention was given to the 
teachers’ part in the program. Peo 
ple generally approve or disapprove 
of a school program in terms of 
whether they like or dislike their 
children’s teachers. Therefore, the 
teachers’ major assignments were to 
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improve teacher-pupil, parent-teacher 
and community-teacher relations. 

In attacking the problem of needs, 
the planning committee acted upon 
the truism that the American people 
as a whole, with the exception of a 
few selfish groups, are sympathetic 
toward the improvement of public 
education when they fully under- 
stand the need, and that they are 
suspicious of whatever is unfamiliar. 

Therefore, in analyzing and out- 
lining the needs it was decided that 
as many influential groups as pos- 
sible be given definite assignments 
in order that they might fully under- 
stand the needs; make valuable con- 
tributions in assaying the needs; help 
to interpret the needs; develop a per- 
manent interest, and assume respon 
sibility in translating needs into ac- 
tion. 

Of all the groups represented in 
the program, the chamber of com- 
merce of the largest city in the 
county rendered the most valuable 
service. This organization recog: 
nized the fact that the average tax- 
payer is not an expert in taxation 
or public finance and that he is re- 
luctant to vote for or sponsor any 
movement that will increase his tax 
ticket unless he is shown in simple 
terms how he will be affected per- 
sonally. 


Brochure Explains Needs 


The chamber published and dis- 
tributed for the bond issue and first 
special levy 4000 copies of a four page 
brochure which explained in simple 
language the bond issue and special 
levy for school purposes; outlined the 
functions of the advisory committee, 
a committee of outstanding citizens 
who had agreed to meet with the 
board of education in an advisory 
capacity on building problems; an- 
swered the questions, “Are the teach- 
ers’ salary increases justifiable?” and 
“Is the building program needed?”; 
summarized the sources of informa- 
tion for publication, and in terms 
that all could understand showed 
“What it costs.” 

The cost to the taxpayer was ex- 
plained as follows: a residence in 
blank city which was occupied by 
Owner and assessed at $5000 cost 
$1.07 per hundred dollars of valua- 
tion, or $53.50 taxes during the past 
year. Had the present bond and levy 
program been in effect, the rate 
would have been $1.1444 per hun- 


dred dollars of* valuation, or a total 
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tax of $57.25. A farm property as- 
sessed at $5000 in blank district was 
taxed 52.6 cents per hundred dollars 
of valuation, or $26.30. Had the pres- 
ent bond and levy program been in 
effect, the rate would have been 59.8 
cents, or a total tax of $29.90. 

Following this presentation, the 
bulletin continued with an analysis 
of the levy rates in all municipali- 
ties and districts in the county, show- 
ing what the new levy rates would 
be and how the taxpayer would be 
affected personally. 

Without this full fact policy, it is 
questionable whether either the bond 
issue or first special levy for current 
expenses would have been successful. 


Papers, Radio, Speakers 


Choosing the mediums presented 
no real problem, since daily papers, 
the radio, a speakers’ bureau and 
numerous publications of the various 
schools and educational organiza- 
tions were available. The most dif- 
ficult problem was to present the 
needs through -methods, devices and 
technics that would catch and hold 
the attention, make the public under- 
stand the problem, make it feel and 
think and cause it to act. 

It was realized that the school 
system must compete with numerous 
other agencies, organizations and 
institutions for the small per cent 
of the taxpayer’s time which he has 
for keeping himself informed. If the 
system was to capture the attention, 
obtain an initial favorable response, 
create a desire, obtain some action, it 
must use some of the psychology 
which it was supposed to know but 
which had been used heretofore 
more effectively by other organiza- 
tions opposed to increased support 
for public education. 

Therefore, whatever the mediums, 
methods or device, special attention 
was given to catching the public in- 
terest; timing the publicity; em- 
phasizing the child’s needs; making 
comparisons with other school sys- 
tems with reputations for good edu- 
cational programs, and offering sug- 
gestions for improving the program. 
Space does not permit a full dis- 
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cussion of the methods employed 
but a single sample may suffice. In 
opening a school year the following 
headlines for releases were prepared 
for and used by the county’s largest 
city newspaper: “Enrollment Boost 
Taxing Many Schools,” “Seventy- 
Five Emergency Certificates Being 
Used—More Predicted.” 

Following up the releases the ma- 
jority of citizens contacted reacted in 
the following manner: “If the 
schools are overcrowded, new facili- 
ties ought to be built; if qualified 
teachers cannot be obtained, the 
teachers ought to be paid enough to 
make the profession attractive to 
them.” 

Getting out a large vote for in- 
creased revenue depended upon the 
number of favorable attitudes cre- 
ated, the disposition on the part of 
the voters to act and the efficiency of 
the school organization in setting up 
an election machinery. 

The school system, furthermore, 
felt that each of its 2000 employes 
should assume responsibility in get- 
ting to the polls four other voters 
who were interested in better oppor- 
tunities for youth and who were dis- 
posed to vote favorably {or the bond 
issue and special levies. 


Teamwork Brings Success 


With 10,000 votes for both propo- 
sitions to begin with, it would be 
difficult for any last minute opposi- 
tion to get in its deadly punches. 
Special appeals were made also to 
all special groups which had much 
to gain immediately and nothing to 
lose ultimately by supporting the 
financial program. The teamwork 
of the system’s employes and the spe- 
cial groups presented a combination 
hard to defeat even though opposi- 
tions were to arise. 

The bond issue carried by a vote 
of 16,785 for and 3295 against; the 
first special levy carried by 16,371 for 
and 3468 against. Each special levy 
since has carried by a favorable vote 
of approximately 70 per cent. 

After several years of increased 
revenue through special levies for 
school purposes, no organized oppo- 
sition has arisen. Now that the sys- 
tem’s financial policy is well estab- 
lished and the public is reasonably 
well informed and will be kept in- 
formed through a continuous inter- 
pretation of the system’s needs, no 
serious opposition is expected in the 
near future. 











ANY laymen and _ educators 

talk and write as though high 
school teachers had complete free- 
dom to determine what should be 
taught. Such persons are sometimes 
irritated because curriculum changes 
come so slowly. This article is in- 
tended as a reminder that certain 
restrictive influences operate strongly 
to reduce the freedom of teachers in 
curriculum revision. 

According to our American theory 
of educational organization, 
state through its legislature has the 
responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining the school system. The 
legislature of a state can, therefore, 


each 


exercise great influence, if it so de- 
sires, in shaping the instructional 
program. No one can question the 
legal right of the state to demand 
emphasis on instruction in any study 
that the state legislature believes is 
desirable from the standpoint of 
public welfare. 


First, the Legislature 


A study of the statutes of the 
states reveals numerous acts affect- 
ing the curriculums of the schools 
and requiring courses in nature 
study, physiology, state history, 
American history, physical educa- 
tion, civics and other studies. If leg- 
islation relating to instruction con- 
tinues to increase, it will soon be 
. difficult for the schools, especially 
the senior high schools, to make 
needed adjustments to changing so- 
cial and economic conditions. 

As a result of the requirements of 
present legislation, the educators in 
some states are greatly restricted in 
their freedom to determine the pro- 
gram of instruction, especially in the 
senior high school. It is my opinion 
that it is not good educational policy 
for the state to enact specific legisla- 
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tion regarding instruction in any 
study. Such regulations should be 
framed by the state educational 
authorities and should be made in 
the light of full knowledge of the 
problems involved. 

Mention should also be made of 
the restrictive influence on the cur- 
riculum which the colleges exercise 
through college entrance require- 
ments. A review of, these require- 
ments shows evidence of legislation 
designed to increase electives in Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, ancient history 
and a few other favored subjects. 
Pupils submitting units in these 
fields are given more considerate 
treatment than pupils submitting 
units in newer fields of study, such 
as health education, the social 
sciences and vocational subjects. 

Studies of the opinions of second- 
ary school leaders indicate that 
health education, the social sciences 
and vocational work would receive 
increased emphasis if schools felt 
free to disregard college entrance re- 
quirements in framing the curric- 
ulum. 

Another influence 
stricted the freedom of teachers in 
revising the curriculum is the exis- 
tence of state and federal subsidies 
for certain kinds of instruction in 
such courses as agriculture, home 
economics and shop work. It would 
be interesting to know the number 
of schools that would discontinue in- 
struction in subjects that are now 
being aided by state and federal 
funds if these funds were suddenly 
withdrawn. 


that has re- 


The curriculum is also influenced 
by certain private agencies and so- 
cieties concerned with having a par- 
ticular point of view impressed on 
high school pupils. These agencies 


and societies have sometimes influ- 
enced state legislatures to pass acts 
relating to the curriculum. Much of 
the legislation relative to instruction 
in physical education, civics, state 
history, American history and othe: 
studies may be traced to the zeal of 
small groups of persons who have 
not trusted the teachers to determine 
what should be taught but rather 
have resorted to mandatory legisla 
tion. These organizations have some 
times sought through pressure on 
local school authorities or the state 
board to gain recognition for their 
point of view. 

Because of such restrictive meas- 
ures high school teachers have less 
influence in determining the curric- 
ulum of the secondary school than 
is generally believed. The curric- 
ulum is made largely by blocs, such 
as the college entrance bloc, the state 
subsidized bloc, the legislative bloc 
and the special interest blocs. 

In the elementary school the prin 
cipals and the teachers have an in- 
fluential voice in determining what 
should be taught in terms of the 
interests of the children. In the 
junior high school field the teachers 
and the administrators have come to 
have more influence, especially in 
the seventh and eighth grades. In 
the colleges the faculties are free to 
revise and to change the curriculum 
in terms of changing opinions rela- 
tive to the educational needs of stu 
dents. 


Hemmed In on All Sides 


The determination with which 
college faculties will fight for free 
dom in instructional matters is in 
striking contrast to the action of 
some college faculties in denying 
teachers a comparable degree of free- 
dom in the matters of high school 
instruction. If freedom is so neces- 
sary for the protection of the inter- 
ests of college students, it would 
seem desirable that secondary school 
teachers should enjoy comparable 
freedom in planning for their pupils. 

As a matter of fact, the senior high 
school teachers and administrators 
are in the impossible situation of 
having been deprived of much free- 
dom to plan in terms of the educa- 
tional interests of pupils. At present 
it is inexpedient for a senior high 
school to modify its program of 
work without taking account of state 
and federal subsidies, the college en- 
trance requirements; the legislative 
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enactments and the demands of 
certain strong private interests in 
S¢ ciety. 

Until our high schools obtain ad- 
ditional freedom the public must be 
satisfied with only slight curriculum 
changes, especially in those studies 
that are influenced by restrictive 
pressures. 

[ hope the time will come when 
the state legislatures, the colleges and 
groups having special interests will 
recognize that it is desirable to leave 
to high school teachers the deter- 
mination of the instructional 
gram. I do not mean to carry this 
idea so far that each school would 
be a law unto itself. It does seem to 
me, however, that state boards of 
education and the authorities in our 
larger school systems can be trusted 
to work out satisfactory programs. 

We have too much legislation on 
teaching specific school subjects, and 
we shall have more of such legis- 
lation unless school authorities are 
given the responsibility and the 
necessary freedom to make the cur- 
riculum, a freedom that is now not 
enjoyed and a_ responsibility that 
cannot be met because of the lack 
of freedom. 


pro- 


As long as the colleges attempt to 
influence the secondary school curric- 
ulum, as long as certain subjects are 
favored by state and federal subsi- 
dies and as long as other subjects are 
introduced to please certain propa- 
gandists, the state will be forced to 


} continue its practice of requiring 


schools to offer certain types of work 


§ relating to health, conservation and 
citizenship. 


Give Them a Chance 


I wish, however, that we could 
give to the secondary school teachers 


} and administrators the responsibility 


tor making the curriculum. It is 
my opinion that such a responsibility 


| would bring new life and vitality to 


our schools. I also have sufficient 


sconfidence in the training and zeal 
of the teaching staffs of our high 
Bschools to believe that curriculum 


problems would be handled in a far 


B better way than they are at present. 


It is my belief that the teaching 

profession could render a needed 
service to public education if it 
would give vigorous support to pro- 
posals designed to free the high 
from the excessive outside 
ontrol of the curriculum that now 
prevails in most of the states. 
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Selling Young People 


Rewards of Teaching 


J. MAURICE STRATTAN 
Supervising Principal, West Reading Schools, West Reading, Pa. 
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OT long ago I sat with a 

group of successful educators 
who highlighted a pleasant party by 
telling their interesting personal 
stories of how and why they became 
teachers. These seasoned veterans 
had come a long way and their ex- 
periences could well be captivatingly 
retold in any popular periodical. 

From the story of our Chinese 
colleague, marooned in this country 
and separated from his university 
and his family in Shanghai, to that 
of our host, a prominent university 
professor, each expressed an interest 
in and wonderment over the intan- 
gible force which had somehow held 
us to Our common purpose. 

A few of us had attended normal 
school; fewer had ever definitely in- 
tended to become teachers. At the 
close of World War I, some of us 
were just leaving colleges and nor- 
mal schools while others were being 
discharged from the armed services. 
We were facing the expansion of a 
recovery period which looked prom- 
ising. Anything seemed more profit- 
able in those days than teaching. 
Why, then, did these prominent, 
capable persons become educators? 

One man intended to use educa- 
lion as a steppingstone to another 
profession; another was biding his 
time for an Annapolis appointment; 
a third was dissatisfied with business 
and wanted to try it temporarily. 

But we all stayed in teaching. 
Why? Certainly not because of fi- 
nancial remuneration. Members of 
this now competent and successful 
group could have reaped a greater 
monetary reward in almost any 
other business or profession during 
the prosperous 20’s. While the vari- 
ous narrations of experiences we 
heard that evening spanned the 
years in a matter of minutes, merely 


mentioning this town or that posi- 
tion as the history unfolded, the real 
tale of the schoolmaster was told by 
the twinkle of the eyes and the en- 
thusiasm that crept into the story. 

Today, in this critical period of 
teacher shortage, with our teachers’ 
agencies doing a land office business 
and our teachers’ colleges enrolling 
entirely too few students, it is well 
for us to recall the days when we 
were just starting out. Many teach- 
ers, who are still in the profession, 
were not too sure then whether they 
wanted to make teaching their life 
work. A choice was possible in those 
days between this position and that, 
with the tempting opportunities of 
greater financial reward outside the 
profession being always present. 
Why did even those of us who acci- 
dentally entered teaching remain? 
Certainly, it must have been some- 
thing more than an ordinary satis- 
faction in our work which held us. 

Yes, a Pennsylvania teachers’ sal- 
ary bill had been passed in the 
early 20’s for accomplishing the very 
thing then that the recent act of 
our legislature was planned to do 
today, namely, to try to guarantee 
a living wage for teachers. Again 
we find that even this comparatively 
excellent program is dwarfed by 
business opportunities for really ca- 
pable people. Again we must con- 
vince our youth that the reward of 
teaching is in its personal satisfac- 
tions, in the molding of the greatest 
generation of young people the 
world has ever known. Again we 
must emphasize the security and the 
working conditions. 

This “selling job” to potential 
teachers must be well done. A fair 
proportion of the dest of our young 
people must be prepared to fill the 
ever widening gaps in our ranks. 
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State legislatures deal with 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


| ee in the legislative off-year 
of 1946, so to speak, when rela- 
tively few state legislatures were in 
session, considerable interest was 
shown in juvenile delinquency. The 
states seemed particularly concerned 
with attempting to devise ways and 
means of coping with this problem. 
The widespread legislative action 
would seem indicative of a general 
belief that concern with juvenile de- 
linquency is not a localized matter. 


Attorney General’s Panel on Ju- 
venile Delinquency. The California 
legislature took specific notice of the 
fact that the attorney general of the 
United States, with President Tru 
man’s approval and encouragement, 
had announced plans for a panel to 
deal with juvenile delinquency, this 
panel to be composed of experts in 
the field from public and private 
agencies. 
me- 
and 
pro- 


California’s legislative body 
morialized both the President 
the attorney general to call the 
posed conference at the earliest pos 
sible moment and pledged its sup- 
port as well as urged all welfare, 
educational and enforcement agen- 
cies of the state and local govern 
ments of California to cooperate 
with the federal Department of Jus 
tice and the attorney general’s panel 
“to the end that the greatest possible 
knowledge and understanding of the 
problem may be had immediately, in 
order that effective measures may be 
found without delay which will di- 
vert these thousands of young people 
from acts of crime and divert their 
interests and energies into lawful 
and useful pursuits.”? 

The federal activities to which this 
California law refers grow out of a 
national advisory panel on juvenile 
problems, called by the attorney gen- 
eral in Washington on Feb. 11-12, 
1946, and out of a prospective na- 
tional conference on control of ju- 


Calit., Res. Gh. 30, Laws of 1946. 
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venile delinquency to be called by 
the attorney general and to be held 
from October 21 to 23, in collabora- 
tion with federal administrative agen- 
cies, state and local governments, and 
the many national private welfare 
agencies operating in the juvenile de 
linquency field. 


State Studies. In addition to the 
Michigan youth guidance commis- 
sion, established in 1945 with a ter- 
mination date of July 1, 1947, with 
duties, in part, to cooperate with the 
United States and with local govern- 
ments in promoting the best interests 
of youth and prevent juvenile delin- 
quency,” Michigan this year estab- 
lished a joint legislative committee 
to study juvenile delinquency and 
report to the legislature.* New Jersey 
also established a special joint legis- 
lative committee to investigate the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and 
to report to the next legislature with 
recommendations.* 


School Activities. The Georgia 
legislature authorized boards of edu- 
cation in cities and counties with 
population in excess of 300,000 to es- 
tablish and operate what have been 
called “parental schools,” on a twen- 
ty-four hour basis, for the instruc- 
tion, board and housing of juvenile 
delinquents. No child may be ad- 
mitted to such schools without the 
approval of the school superintendent 
of the county of residence of the de- 
linquent.° 

Mississippi’s legislature set up as 
primary objectives for its juvenile 
reformatories “the rehabilitation and 
reformation physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually” of youths in 
such institutions and forbade any 
discipline, training or use of the time 

*Mich., Public Acts 1945, No. 241. 

*Mich., H.C.R. 6-X, Ist Spec. Session, 1946. 

"New Jersey, S.J.R. 9, Laws of 1946. 

’Ga., Gov.’s Act. No. 573, Law 1945, ap- 
proved Jan. 31, 1946. 


or efforts of such youths which 
might in any way interfere with such 
primary objectives. It also required 
grouping of such youths according to 
age and disciplinary needs and 
authorized institutional boards of 
control to provide literary and voca 
tional training.® 


Courts. Louisiana revived an act 
of 1940, under which the governor 
was authorized to (but never did) 
appoint a juvenile court commission 
to prepare recommendations for leg- 
islation relating to trials, supervision 
and, in general, for the protection of 
neglected, delinquent and dependent 
juveniles.‘ Mississippi’s youth court 
act established a special division ot 
the county court for hearing and 
disposing of cases involving juvenile 
delinquents.® 


Other Studies. Legislative action 
of some sort is a possibility in the 
1947 sessions of some nine states 
which took action in 1945 to create 
commissions or study groups of some 
kind to deal with the vexing and 
growing problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and youth guidance. 


Among the states that took some such 


action in 1945 are the following: 
Illinois,” Kansas,‘° Michigan,"' Mis- 


souri,’” New Hampshire,’* New 
York,’* Oregon,’® Washington" 


and Wisconsin."* In addition, the 
impetus to further study of this prob- 
lem by the conferences called by the 
attorney general may well lead to 
additional legislative developments 
on a broad scale. 


“Miss., H. B., 735, Laws of 1946. 
"Louisiana, H.C.R. No. 18, Laws of 1946. 
*Miss., H.B. 15, Laws of 1946. 
“Illinois, Laws of 1945, p. 407. 
“Kan., 1945, H.C.R. 15. 

"Mich., Public Acts 1945, No. 241. 
Missouri, 1945, H.B. 152. 

™N. H., Laws of 1945, Ch. 237. 
™N. Y., Laws of 1945, Ch. 556. 
*Ore., Laws of 1945, p. 868. 
™Wash., Laws of 1945, p. 924. 
“Wis., Laws of 1945, Jt. Res. 74. 
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Architect's drawing showing first and second units of construction of the Arcade 
School, Sacramento County, California, described in the article beginning on page 34. 
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School Can Grow With Population 


ARCADE SCHOOL 
SACRAMENTO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


GORDON STAFFORD 


Architect, Sacramento, Calif. 


HE existing Arcade School is 

located 8 miles beyond. Sacra- 
mento’s city limits on flat land sur- 
rounded by a community that was 
devoted exclusively to farming when 
the school was built approximately 
18 years ago. Since the erection of 
the original building, three separate 
additions have been made. These 
additional classrooms are interesting 
in that they illustrate the changes in 
the methods of teaching and plan- 
ning that have taken place during 
this period. 

The community served by the 
school has changed from an exclu- 
sively farming district to a suburban 
section rapidly increasing in popula- 


tion. As such, it is practically new 
and has almost no community facili- 
ties. 

The school now has a population 
of 525 pupils, with a capacity of 
approximately 300; the overflow is 
housed in temporary. structures. 

The school board, advised by the 
State Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, decided to develop an overall 
building scheme to cover growth 
requirements over a ten year period, 
with an ultimate population of ap- 
proximately 750 or 800 pupils. It 
was decided that a forward looking 
plan should include facilities that 
would serve the community needs of 
adults as well as children, and the 
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master plan as developed is the re- 
sult of these two major require- 
ments. A further major requirement 
in planning is the financial condition 
of the school district which makes it 
imperative that construction be done 
in units. 

The structures are designed with 
a maximum economy of materials 
in mind, calling for concrete founda- 
tions and floor slabs, wood frame 
walls and roof and open connecting 
corridors. Construction is planned 
for one story with one hour fire- 
proofed enclosed corfidors and 
plenty of exits. 

Orientation is north for all class- 
rooms with a ribbon of high south 
windows admitting sunlight, which 
is controlled by fixed exterior lou- 
vers. A second door is provided in the 
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window wall of each classroom al- 
lowing for access to possible future 
outdoor classrooms. Artificial light 
is to be supplied by seven indirect 
incandescent lighting fixtures, the 
fiber board ceiling, covered by soft 
white casein paint, serving as a re- 
flecting surface. 

A plywood wainscot in the class- 
rooms extends to the blackboards and 
the plaster walls above the black- 
board level are painted with casein 
paint in a soft light yellow, this color 
being chosen because of the north 
exposure of the rooms and because 
it has a fairly high light reflecting 
value. 

An outlet is installed on the south 
wall of each room above the black- 
boards for a battery of germicidal 
lamps. Provision is made for future 
installation of radiation of the con- 
vector type extending the length of 
the north windows. This is to be 
installed when the unit including 
the central heating plant is built. 

The school’s population is increas- 
ing so steadily that classroom units 
are the only structures that can be 
considered at this time, although the 
board realizes that the general plan 
is getting out of balance through 
lack of adequate space for adminis- 
trative and food service purposes. It 
is anticipated that the next building 
program will include units which 


will fill these needs. 
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A, first classroom unit; B, second classroom unit; C, future 
classrooms. 
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Architect's drawing of the Harper School, Evansville, Ind. 
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Elementary School Designed to Fit Site 


NNEXATION of additional ter- 
ritory to the present corporate 
limits of Evansville, Ind., has caused 
growing pains; along with these 
growing pains has come a problem 
not usually encountered in such situ- 
ations. 

The only school in the annexed 
area was a four room building, with 
subnormal sized classrooms, improp- 
erly oriented and bottled up in non- 
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RALPH LEGEMAN 
Architect, Evansville, Ind. 


fireproof construction. A legal tech- 
nicality makes it imperative that re- 
quired school facilities be added to 
the present structure in the form of 
an addition. Added to this problem 
is a site too small to accommodate 
the increased size of the school and 
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located on a single through street so 
that the only additional procurable 
ground extends behind the old site 
with no other access to it. 

An eight point program was set 
up by the architect after consultation 
with the school supervisors of the 
Evansville system. It provided for 
fulfilment of the following condi- 
tions: 

1. An elementary school to accom- 
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modate 500 children comfortably. 

2. All elements of the building iso- 
lated so as to allow independent use 
at night for community purposes. 

3. A library to be operated as a 
branch of the public library system, 
accessible to pupils but also near the 
main entrance for use by the public 
after school hours. 

4. An auditorium to seat 500, con- 
venient to the main entrance, so as 
to be available to outside organiza- 
tions as a small theater. 

5. A gymnasium with a standard 
elementary playing floor for basket- 
ball, without seating space for spec- 
tators but accessible to the public fo 
recreational purposes. 

6. A cafeteria for school purposes, 
convenient for use at community so- 
cial functions held in the gymna- 
sium, with the thought of preserving 
the gymnasium floor. 

7. The gymnasium accessible to 
the playground, both to eliminate 
traffic congestion and to provide for 








j hoor 











better supervision by the instructors. 

8. Elimination of the objectionable 
western sun in the classrooms. 

As it is necessary to maintain the 
present building for school purposes 
while the new building is under con- 
struction; a general study of the site 
and the problem established the fact 
that the new addition would have to 
be placed on the south of the present 
building; that three major entrances 
would have to be provided, one in 
the center for the auditorium, library 
and general school section, one at 
the south end for recreational pur- 
poses and one at the north end for 
kitchen and boiler room service. 

The classroom section was placed 
to the west in order to achieve the 
desired orientation and to remove 
the classrooms from the annoyance 
of the through street along the east 
side of the site. 

A minor entrance was added be- 
tween the main and the kitchen serv- 
ice entrances to provide for commu- 
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nity use of the cafeteria section and 
to service the stage of the small 
theater. 

The solution presented provides 
for many features not often found. 

The gymnasium entrance allows 
recreation seekers to enter the gym- 
nasium section and to gain access to 
the locker and shower rooms without 
traversing the gymnasium floor, a 
consideration often neglected to the 
worry of the instructor. The passage 
providing for this feature is separated 
from the gymrfasium floor by means 
of a grilled wall, which permits par- 
ents to visit the gymnasium during 
classes or exhibitions and to see the 
children without entering upon the 
floor proper. The office for the gym- 
nasium instructors is along this cor- 
ridor allowing simultaneous observa- 
tion of the gymnasium floor, exits 
to the playground and the play- 
ground itself, thus materially simpli- 
fying supervision. 

The music department, often a 
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source of annoyance to the classroom 
section, is placed adjacent to the stage 
of the auditorium. While well iso- 
lated from the classrooms, it allows 
use of the stage for practice purposes 
by outside or school organizations 
giving them the opportunity of re- 
hearsal under performance condi- 
tions. This department provides for 
instrument storage in such a way 
that pupils can obtain their instru- 
ments as they enter the music room 
and deposit them when leaving with- 
out cross traffic; hoWever, it does 
not eliminate the possibility of lock- 
ing the instrument storage room 
independently as should be done. 
Provisions are made in the same 


room for the storage of band uni- 
forms. Individual practice rooms are 
provided in the instrument class- 
room, with a separate classroom for 
vocal music. 

The kindergarten has south and 
east exposures with an adjoining ter- 
race for play purposes. The kinder- 
garten children may enter, play, eat 
and leave the building without run- 
ning the gauntlet of older children 
at any time during the day. 

The main toilet rooms on the first 
floor not only are conveniently lo- 
cated with respect to the first floor 
classrooms but are placed so as to 
allow their use in conjunction with 
the auditorium. 


The school office is readily acces- 
sible when entering the main en- 
trance. The clinic section is adjacent 
to the office so that the office per- 
sonnel can supervise it upon occa- 
sions when a nurse is not on duty or 
when other conditions justify. 

A clubroom for extracurricular ac- 
tivities has an entrance from the 
playground so that it can be used 
after school hours. It is located so 
that it can be supervised in conjunc- 
tion with the gymnasium. 

Conditions imposed by the site and 
the program provide for a building 
with an unconventional facade and 
with a design that readily expresses 
the function of each component part. 





A School for the Motor Age 
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Architects’ drawing of the new Indian Lake School at Barrington, Ill. 


UBURBANITES and farmers 

living in the vicinity of Barring- 
ton, Ill., are to have one of the most 
modern suburban-rural schools in 
the Chicago area. The new Indian 
Lake School, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, will stand on a 
7 acre site which was the gift of 
a local resident. Its location is on 
Route 59 near Miller Road, north of 
Barrington. 

Plans by Perkins and Will, Chi- 
cago architects, call for a $100,000 
building to be built in three stages: 
(1) a $33,000 emergency unit con- 
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taining two classrooms and a lobby, 
which will double as a temporary 
community center; (2) a basic unit, 
including four classrooms, an audi- 
torium - gymnasium - community 
room, shops, lockers, showers, 
kitchens, cafeteria, offices and indoor 
recreation room; (3) a classroom 
wing to be added room by room as 
the community grows. The first two 
units are to be completed within a 
year. Because most elementary pu- 
pils arrive by car or bus, the design 
includes a long, all weather play 
porch which will also serve as a load- 


ing platform for pupils using buses. 

Construction features include ra- 
diant floor heating, sealed double 
glazed windows, clerestory windows 
allowing daylight to enter from both 
sides and an unusual fluorescent 
“ceiling of light” which gives maxi- 
mum illumination without shadows 
at desk level. The exterior will be 
soda-ash treated common brick; the 
interior of brick and western pine. 

The story of how local citizens 
remodeled their school system and 
made the new building possible ap- 
pears on page 55. 
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Planning Administrative Offices 








In general, administrative offices’ 
include the general office and wait- 
ing room, record vault, supply room 
and private offices of principal and 
assistant principal in all schools. 


They contain the sound control 
room, guidance classrooms and of- 
fices of counselors and dean of girls 
in secondary schools, and in elemen- 
tary schools the medical rooms. 

Teachers usually come into the 
idministrative offices in the morning 
for mail, to read the bulletin board 
ind possibly to sign in. They also 
ome to the office as necessary dur- 
ng the day and often just before 
leaving in the afternoon. 

Pupils come to the office from time 
o time while school is in session, but 
ftenest at noon and immediately 
efore and after school. In secondary 
‘chools, pupils come to the office in 
he morning to present excuses for 
ibsence and tardiness. 

Parents visit the office at various 


*From a “Manual for Architects,” issued by 
he board of education, Cincinnati. 
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View of administrative offices, Visalia Junior College, Visalia, Calif. 


times but are particularly likely to 
time their visits to coincide with the 
children’s arrival in the morning or 
at noon or else they come in at dis- 
missal at the end of the day. It is 
expected that practically all visitors 
coming to school during the day will 
first go to the office. 

The design and arrangement of 
the administrative offices should pro- 
mote efficient handling of traffic and 
office work and should provide an 
atmosphere conducive to discussion 
with parents, pupils and teachers. 
The design should permit easy and 
economical rearrangement of space 
within the office suite. 

The following outline will serve as 
a guide in the planning of the ad- 
munistrative suite. 


LOCATION 

1. Provide a central location, pref- 
erably near the public entrance and 
the main corridor. It should be easy 
to find by strangers coming into the 
building so as to avoid confusion. 





2. Seek seclusion from outside 
noises and from major traffic con- 
gestion points inside. 

3. No particular orientation is re- 
quired. 

4. If possible, allow for later ex- 
pansion by placing classroom or 
other easily convertible space adja- 
cent to or near the office. 

5. The offices need not necessarily 
fit into the regular width (23 feet) 
and standard unit of length but they 
should do so unless matters of de- 
sign or economy require otherwise. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND 
WAITING ROOM 

1. Allow approximately on¢ unit 
in elementary schools. In secondary 
schools, allow approximately two 
units for a school of 500 pupils and 
100 square feet for each additional 
500 pupils or major fraction thereof. 
These areas are for the general office 
and waiting room combined. 

2. Provide secretarial space on the 
window side and public space on the 
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corridor side. Separate these two 
areas by a counter with files under- 
neath. 


3. In elementary schools, secre- 
tarial space should accommodate a 
desk and chair, duplicating machine, 
outside telephone and building tele- 
phone and switchboard. In secondary 
schools, there should be desks for 
three or more workers, depending 
upon the size of the school. The 
number of workers will be indicated 
in the program of requirements. 


Workers will answer the tele- 
phones, operate the switchboards, 
* greet and direct visitors, show visi- 
tors to the offices of the principal and 
others, type and do other desk work, 
keep and use the files. Arrangement 
of this space should facilitate efficient 
service by these workers. 

Secretarial space should have di- 
rect connection with the offices of the 
principal and assistant principal, the 
public space, vault and storeroom 
and easy access to other parts of the 
office suite. 


In senior and vocational high 


schools, a semiconcealed alcove for a 
finangial secretary is helpful. The 
financial secretary counts money, 
keeps books and so on. He should 
have direct access to the vault. A 
corridor window similar to a bank 
teller’s window is highly desirable 
with a slot or tube under the window 
opening directly into a small safe 
inside the office or into the vault. 

4. Design the public space on the 
corridor side of the counter for ease 
of passage to mailboxes, counter and 
other offices and for comfortable 
waiting. In larger secondary schools, 
provision of auxiliary waiting space 
for certain offices may be desirable. 

Place the teachers’ mailboxes and 
the bulletin board in an out-of-the- 
way place in the general office or 
near by. Use open cubicles 4 by 10 
by 13 inches recessed into the wall. 
Provide one large space for packages 
6 or 8 inches high, 13 inches deep 
and several feet long. A number of 
small cubicles will be included in 
the program of requirements. 


VAULT 


1. Provide a fire-resistant record 
vault of 30 to 50 square feet in ele- 
mentary schools and of 50 to 100 
square feet in secondary schools. 

2. The: vault must be readily ac- 
cessible to secretarial workers. In sec- 
ondary schools, direct proximity to a 
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record clerk’s alcove in the secretarial 
space is desirable. 

3. It is desirable to have easy ac- 
cess from the assistant principal’s 


office. 


SUPPLY, STORAGE AND 
BOOK ROOM 

1. Provide from 75 to 100 square 
feet with storage shelves for supplies 
and extra books. This can also be 
used for mimeographing and for col- 
lating mimeographed materials. 

2. Allow easy access to the secre- 
tarial space. 


SOUND CONTROL ROOM 

1. In secondary schools, a room of 
50 or 100 square feet to house sound 
distributing apparatus and for stor- 
age for recordings is needed, as one 
or two operators will work there. 

2. It should be in or near the office 
suite. 


MEDICAL ROOM 

1. This room is used in elementary 
schools only? for simple medical and 
dental examinations and for the tem- 
porary detention of pupils who are 
ill and must rest before returning to 
classrooms or homes. 

Doctors, nurses and dental hygien- 
ists work there, although only one 
or two at a time. Children come in 
small groups and wait their turn. 
Parents and teachers occasionally ac- 
company the children. 

2. Provide a minimum of one 
unit, including examination room, 
toilet, cot space and waiting room. 

3. The examination room must 
have a clear length of 22 feet for eye 
testing, a lavatory, space for a small 
desk, scales and sterilizer, and direct 
access to the corridor. 

4. The cot space, whether in a 
separate room or in the examination 
room, must be so placed that it can 
be supervised from the office. 

5. If separate waiting space can- 
not be provided, arrange for use of 
the waiting space in the general of- 
fice. 


PRINCIPAL’S PRIVATE OFFICE 

1. The principal usually works 
alone but also uses the room for in- 
terviews with parents, pupils, teach- 
ers or others, either singly or in small 
groups. 

2. Provide . approximately 150 
square feet, plus a cloak closet and 


*The medical room in the secondary school 
will be located in the physical education suite. 


from 20 to 40 linear feet of built-in 
book shelving. 

3. Provide direct access to the 
secretarial space and waiting room 
and easy access to other parts of the 
office suite. Direct access to the cor- 
ridor is desirable but not essential. 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL’S 
OFFICE AND BQYS’ RESTROOM 

1. Provide a room substantially 
the same as the principal’s office, ex- 
cept that there is less need for direct 
access to the corridor. 

2. Direct access to the adjacent 
boys’ restroom in secondary schools 
is necessary. The restroom should 
have toilet facilities and space for one 
or two cots and should have access 
to the corridor without a person’s 
going through the main waiting 
room. 


DEAN OF GIRLS’ OFFICE AND 
GIRLS’ RESTROOM 

1. Provide a room substantially 
the same as the principal’s office. This 
applies to secondary schools only. 

2. The dean’s office should have 
direct access to the adjacent girls’ 
restroom. The restroom should have 
toilet facilities and space for three or 
four cots and should have access to 
the corridor without a person’s going 
through the main waiting room. 


COUNSELORS’ OFFICES 

1. Rooms of approximately 75 to 
100 square feet each are needed for 
this purpose in secondary schools. 
The number will be indicated in the 
program of requirements. 

2. Provide built-in closet and book 
shelving. 

3. Provide easy access to the wait 
ing room, guidance classroom and 
the space where pupil records are 
housed. 

4. In some instances, the program 
of requirements will indicate sepa 
rate secretarial space for one worke: 
in close proximity to the counselors 
offices. 


GUIDANCE CLASSROOM 

1. A regular interchangeable class- 
room of three units to be used as a 
classroom by counselors and as a 
conference room by the office staff is 
needed in secondary schools only. 

2. If possible, place the guidance 
classroom next to the counselors’ of- 
fices and arrange for its use as an 
auxiliary waiting room for persons 
waiting to see counselors. 
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LL states in the United States 
A draw upon their state treasur- 
ies for public school support and 
eleven of them furnish at least half 
the cost of public education from 
state funds. 

How a state should proceed to ob- 
tain the revenue for distribution to 
its school administrative units has 
furnished a meaty subject for many 
a debate. The question is whether 
to get it by a simple act of appro- 
priation from the treasury or to use 
earmarked taxes, that is, taxes whdse 
proceeds are dedicated specifically to 
the state school fund. 

This is no mere academic ques- 
tion. The sum involved in state taxes 
and appropriations for public schools 
in 1939-40 amounted to $659,000,000, 
a sum large enough to justify careful 
legislative scrutiny not only as to 
its amount but also as to the manner 
of getting it. 


In Favor of Earmarking 


There are two schools of thought 
as to the wisdom of earmarking state 
taxes for schools. Those who take 
the affirmative are likely to make 
the following points: 

|. Earmarking prevents anti-edu- 
cational influences from determining 
the amount of state revenue which 
shall be made available for educa- 
tional support. 

2. Earmarking prevents _legisla- 
tures from blocking or not pro- 
moting desirable educational policies 
which are often sacrificed to political 
jobbery or logrolling. 

3. Earmarking prevents _legisla- 
tures from requiring school authori- 
ties to expend large proportions of 
state school revenue on special proj- 
ects often determined not by the 
interests of the pupils but by the in- 
terests of dominant political groups. 

The non-earmarkers counter with 
the following arguments: 

1. The earmarking procedure does 
not make adequate fiscal control pos- 


sible. 


‘Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 
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EARMARKED 


for Education 


but in spite of the enthusiastic support of the 
proponents of earmarking taxes for schools, the 
author points out that in practice this device can 
be justified only on the basis of expediency 


JAMES S. SNOKE 
Supervising Principal 
Leetsdale 
Allegheny County 
Pennsylvania 


2. Earmarking results in extrava- 


gance in expenditures. The authori- 
ties are not required to justify the 
requests for expenditures nor are 
they required to uphold the wisdom 
of the expenditures. 

3. The earmarking policy is in- 
flexible and does not provide for 
rapid expansion of services. Under 
such condition, it becomes necessary 
to appeal to the legislatures for spe- 
cial appropriations which may be 
difficult to obtain since tax sources 
already exist to support the respective 
services. 

How extensively is the earmarking 
policy used to obtain state support 
for education? 

In my study” of the situation, | 
found that 31 states* specifically ear- 
marked state taxes for education in 
1940. Of this number, 22 states 
(states in capitals) obtained more 


“Earmarked Taxes for State Aid to Educa- 
tion in the United States From 1926 to 1940, 
doctor’s dissertation, University of Pittsburgh. 

°ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, COLORADO, 
DELAWARE, FLORIDA, Georgia, IDAHO, 
Indiana, KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MAINE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
SOTA, Missouri, Montana, NEVADA, NEW 
JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, NORTH DAKOTA, 
OHIO, Oklahoma, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, TEXAS, UTAH, 
Vermont, Virginia,, WASHINGTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


than 50 per cent of state aid for 
schools from earmarked revenue. 

All of the states except Arkansas 
and New Mexico supplemented the 
earmarked revenue by making addi- 
tional appropriations from the gen- 
eral fund. 

Four states (Illinois, Tennessee, 
Washington and West Virginia) 
technically earmarked taxes for edu- 
cation but the actual proceeds must 
be appropriated by the legislature be- 
fore the funds become available for 
educational purposes. If sufficient 
funds are not collected to support the 
educational budget in Washington, 
the available funds are prorated. In 
the other states the earmarked funds 
are deposited in the state general 
fund from which appropriations are 
made. 


Seven States Changed Tactics 


In the five year period of 1939 to 
1943, which saw the opening of 
World War II, the state tax income 
skyrocketed. As the tax revenues 
changed, the legislatures of seven 
states* diverted the earmarked funds 
to the state general fund and appro- 
priated all educational support from 
the state treasury. 

During the same period three states 
earmarked taxes for state support for 
education as follows: Arizona, ad 
valorem tax on motor vehicles; Wis- 
consin, 3 per cent tax on gross re- 
ceipts of electric cooperative associa- 
tions; Oregon, an initiative measure 


‘Delaware, Ohio, Idaho, Oklahoma, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Utah. 
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earmarked on net income having a 
taxable situs, even though nonresi- 
dent. 

The number of earmarked taxes 
increased from 42 in 1926 to a total 
of 126 in 1942. Of the 126 taxes 
which were reported as being ear- 
marked for state support of educa- 
tion, 76 were levied from 1932 to 
1940. This increase resulted from the 
drop in school revenue which be- 
came critical in the years following 
1930. In the ensuing years a study 
of the legislative enactments relating 
to school aid taxation gave the im- 
pression of a feverish hunt for new 
sources of revenue state 
budgetary requirements. 

The new sources of revenue in 
cluded taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
liquid fuels or gasoline, income taxes 
(either gross or net), general sales 
taxes, severance taxes, tobacco taxes, 
taxes on public utilities and the use 
tax. Legislatures tended to tax ac- 
tivities which might be considered 
socially compensating. During this 
period, 12 states earmarked revenue 
from taxes or licenses on alcoholic 
beverages and seven states earmarked 
taxes on tobacco and cigarets. 


to meet 


Taxes Diverted to Relief 


In the early 1930's, many of the 
taxes, even though earmarked for 
educational purposes, were diverted 
for relief purposes. When the gen 
eral economic recovery progressed 
and the school revenues lagged, the 
tendency for the states to assume a 
greater share of the educational sup- 
port became more evident. Conse 
quently, during the latter part of the 
decade, the policy of earmarking 
taxes declined in favor of legislative 
appropriations. Since 1940 only seven 
taxes have been earmarked for state 
support of education while the num- 
ber of taxes diverted to the general 
funds was 17.° 


Does the earmarking policy guar- 
antee adequate state school support? 

Adequacy of state school aid usu- 
ally depends upon the social attitude 
of the legislature and the state tax 
system as a whole. The educational 
budget approved by the legislature 
must be financed by means of the 
taxes levied or the legislative appro- 
priations or both. All of the 31 states 
with the exception of two (Arkan- 
sas and New Mexico) supplemented 


°N.E.A. Research Bulletin 22:3, (October) 
1944, 
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the earmarked fund from the state 
treasury to meet the state educational 
budget. Thus, it must be assumed 
that the taxes originally earmarked 
were inadequate to meet new condi- 
tions or that insufficient taxes were 
earmarked for state aid. 


Does the earmarked revenue pro- 
vide a continuous source of income? 

Depending upon earmarked taxes 
for support is like “putting all your 
eggs in one basket.” States relying 
on the earmarked taxes have foun: 
themselves short of funds because of 
a decline in the tax upon which they 
depended. 

The variability in the return of 
102 taxes during the period from 
1926 to 1940 was measured by using 
the mean deviation as a statistical 
device. An analysis of the mean de- 
viations of the 102 taxes showed that 
42 of the taxes had a mean deviation 
of less than 20 per cent, 22 of the 
taxes had mean deviations of be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent, and 38 
taxes had mean deviations in excess 
of 30 per cent. Thus, 60 of the taxes 
varied with a mean deviation in ex- 
cess of 20 per cent. 

The property tax showed the least 
variability while the severance and 
inheritance taxes had deviations in 
excess of 50 per cent. The deviations 
of the sales, income, corporation, al- 
coholic beverages and tobacco taxes 
all averaged in excess of 20 per cent. 
Therefore, when a tax varies in its 
annual return by more than 20 per 
cent, accurate budgeting is impossi- 
ble. This violent fluctuation has 
caused the legislatures of seven states 
to divert all earmarked revenue to 
the general fund and to support the 
state school program by legislative 
appropriations. 


Does the earmarking policy elimi- 
nate legislative meddling and politi- 
cal jobbery? 

The arguments that are frequently 
used to support the earmarking 
policy usually emphasize the fact 
that the taxpayers want to limit the 
tax revenue to a specified purpose— 
in this case, education. If the rev- 
enue so obtained could be accurately 
forecast, this might well be a justifi- 
able argument. However, if a sur- 
plus exists, no expansion is usually 
permitted or if a deficit occurs, re- 
trenchment is inevitable. 

The experiences of the last decade 
show that the legislatures did divert 
earmarked school funds to relief pur- 


poses and to road construction. In 
some states taxpayers’ associations 
claimed that tax laws, meritorious or 
not, could get legislative approval if 
a percentage, sufficient or insufh 
cient, was earmarked for school aid. 
Thus, it is evident that the earmark 
ing policy is not without its political 
implications even as are legislative 
appropriations. Any fiscal policy that 
allots certain areas as taxable for 
given governmental functions mere 
ly as a gesture is thoroughly vicious. 

The fluctuation of income result- 
ing from changing economic condi- 
tions can have only an indirect rela 
tion to educational needs. Since it 
is most desirable that the state's 
financial system be adminstered as a 
unit, it is of greatest importance that 
each source of revenue be considered 
in relation to each other source and, 
further, that all state activities 
should at all times be in such active 
competition with one another that 
expenditures may be readjusted con 
tinuously to meet the most impor 
tant needs. 

Consequently, the educator must 
make an effort to bring the general 
public to the place where the legis 
lators shall judge the schools of such 
importance that sufficient support 
will be available. Therefore, it would 
seem that if education is to be as 
sured sufficient financial support the 
legislators must be impressed with 
the importance of the needs of the 
educational system. 

Thus, it appears that the earmark 
ing policy is devoid of the virtues 
attributed to it and is as much sub 
ject to the capricious interference o! 
a fickle legislature as is the policy o! 
appropriating revenue for education 
from the general funds of the state. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
the earmarking policy can be justi 
fied as a temporary measure when 
no settled policy of school finance 
has been established. 

In the democratic development ot 
our educational system, it has proved 
an expedient method of obtaining 
revenue for a highly necessary func 
tion of government to be abandone 
as soon as the general public, through 
its elected representatives, could be 
brought to support the educational 
services desired by legislative appro 
priation. 

Therefore, the argument for tem- 
porary expediency appears to be the 
only justified argument to support 
the case of earmarked taxes. 
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HE task of obtaining necessary 

information from teachers and 
other staff members through ques 
tionnaires or inquiry sheets is a prob- 
lem which frequently faces every 
school executive. It is a task seldom 
approached with pleasure. How can 
an administrator avoid having the 
whole procedure regarded as a dull 
chore by all concerned? 

The answer lies in the administra- 
tion’s conception of the nature of a 
questionnaire. If the questionnaire 
is considered to be just a collection 
agency or itemized dunning form for 
information which is due, it will be 
received as such. however, it is 
regarded as a human inquiry and is 
cast in a form which permits more 
than mere mechanical answers, it 
can become an instrument of stimu- 
lation rather than a mere boresome 
detail of routine. Such questionnaires 
will keep human values in view and 
will provide ample opportunity for 
original thinking and response. 


To Help Strengthen Instruction 


An experience in obtaining reports 
of work actually done by teachers in 
their courses at Haddon Heights 
High School, Haddon Heights, N. J., 
is an illustration in point. 

Asa basis for procedure in strength- 
ching instruction, it was desired to 
find what actually was being taught 
by teachers in the various high school 
courses. An account of actual work, 
rather than the reproduction of any 
official outline or course of study, was 
desired. It also was hoped that orig- 
inal teacher thinking about the work 
might be stimulated and directed. 

A program for the year was laid 
out with this in mind. The follow- 
ing elements were involved: 

1. Periodic questionnaires, brief 
and flexible in form, to be filled out 
at the end of each of the six marking 
periods of the year. 

2. An original statement of the 
purpose of each course in the teach- 
er’s own words at midyear. 

3. A final questionnaire, covering 
the whole year, which was more 
omprehensive in form. 
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Questionnaires as Incentives 


If cast in the proper form they can be used to 


stimulate thinking rather than create boredom 


JOHN E. DUGAN 
Supervisor of Student Teaching, State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


4. Discussion of the foregoing 
three elements in faculty meetings, 
in individual interviews and among 
the teachers themselves. 

In the discussions no reference was 
made to any “program” of reports. 
The questionnaire was casually pre- 
sented as a part of the operation of 
closing each marking period. Discus- 
sion centered on the type of informa- 
tion desired and the fact that orig- 
inal answers, which were basic rather 
than involved in detail, were ex- 
pected. The principal frankly stated 
that he wished to know what actually 
was being done rather than what 
theoretically was supposed to be 
done. 

This did not 
would be no supervision. 


mean that there 
It meant 
rather that supervision would be in 
terms of the teacher’s own thinking, 
reports and actual work, rather than 
in terms of any superimposed _pro- 


gram. The hope was expressed that 
emphi isis on basic things would stim- 
ulate thinking which would improve 
the teacher’s outlook and work from 
one marking period to the next 
marking period. 

The periodic questionnaire or re- 
port (Fig. 1) was in line with these 
aims. Brief specific questions at the 
beginning, covering necessary infor- 
mation, were easy to fill in and gave 
the teacher an impetus of beginning 
and a foundation of basic informa- 
tion for the outline of work. The 
very appearance of the outline of 
work section, on the other hand, 
made it clear that the teacher’s own 
statements were desired and that 
space for any intricately detailed out- 
line was not available. 

The response of teachers was inter- 
esting in its development from mark- 
ing period to marking period. Re- 
ports for the first marking period 





HADDON HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 
Report of Work Covered for Marking Period Ending 


Please fill out one of these blanks for each subject that you teach and 


return it to the high school office by 9:00 a.m. on , 
Subject Year Section No. Teacher 
Textbook: Title Author 


Part of textbook covered during this marking period: 


Other materials used, with amount covered: 
OUTLINE OF WORK 


Briefly outline below the work covered during this marking period. 





Figure | 


tended to be more or less conven- 
tional and stiff, although main prin- 
ciples were stressed above obscuring 
detail. A general change in the direc- 
tion of original and basic thinking 
rapidly took place, however, from 
marking period to marking period. 
Commendable types of outlines were 
mentioned in faculty meetings. 

Toward the end of the first semes 
ter the ability to stress fundamental 
principles with originality was com- 
mended and the teachers were asked 
to think about the aims of their 
courses in such terms, being told that 
a statement of them would be asked 
for at the end of the semester. As a 
result, statements of aims, simple and 
fundamental, such as _ otherwise 
might not have been obtained, were 
received at the end of the semester. 

In preparation for the final com- 
prehensive summary questionnaire 
(Fig. 2) at the end of the year, there 
was “refresher” discussion in faculty 
meeting in terms of pupil interests, 
knowledge, skills, habits, attitudes 
and the activities and materials used 
to promote them. 


Final Report a Summary 


At the end of the year the final 
summary report of each teacher in 
each subject was clipped with the 
respective periodic reports which had 
accumulated during the year. This 
constituted a carefully prepared, con- 
cise and efficiently worded statement 
of work actually done by each 
teacher in each course, together with 
the teacher’s own judgment as to 
the most successful part of the course, 
the greatest difficulty and suggested 
changes. 

All of this could be used for future 
planning. Thinking had been stim- 
ulated and clarified by teachers with 
regard to their work. Incentives to 
alertness and improvement in point 
of view and method had been estab- 
lished. 

This program as carried out was 
on a teacher basis rather than a de- 
_partmental basis. It was hoped that 
in another year the material might 
be organized into departmental out- 
lines. 

Early in the next year the super- 
intendent asked the English depart- 
ment to present an outline of its 
work to the board of education. An 
outline, based largely upon this ma- 
terial as discussed and evaluated in a 
departmental meeting, was presented 


to the board by the head of the de- 
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partment. The board was well 
pleased with the outline and its pres- 
entation and commended the mem- 
bers of the department for their 
work. 

Other departments have completed 
departmental outlines based upon the 


questionnaire material. All of this 1s, 
of course, gratifying. But the most 
gratifying part of all is the fact that 
a questionnaire procedure could be 
used to stimulate thinking and inter- 
est rather than to create boredom and 
apathy on the part of the faculty. 





HADDON HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 


Summary Report of Work for the Academic Year 1944-45 


Please fill out one of these blanks for each subject that you teach and return 
it with your regular Reports of Work for this final marking period. 


Subject — une 


Section No. 


_ Teacher 


In filling out this report, please write succinctly about major aspects rather 
than details. More than three items may be listed under each heading if 


necessary. 


* * 


* * 


|—This year's work sought to teach the following: 


A. Knowledge: 
I. 
2. 
3. 
B. Skills: 
- 


3. 
D. Attitudes: 
Bas 
2. 
3. 


\|—The teaching was carried on chiefly through the following main activities: 


IV—I feel that the most successful part of the course was: 


V—tThe greatest difficulty for me was: 


Vi—Give author and title and evaluate the textbook in a sentence or two. 


Vil—What changes in the course would you suggest for next year? 





Figure 2 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About Free Teaching Aids? 


omen IL offices are flooded these 


days with free supplementary 
teaching materials issued by commer- 
cial sources. The artistic layouts, full 
color illustrations and general spright- 
liness of editorial copy of these mater- 
ials make many a textbook, prepared 
to sell at a reasonable price, look tame 
and uninviting. 

Now manufacturers either directly or 
through industrial institutes and asso- 
ciations produce these pamphlets, pos- 
ters, art maps and books using high 
priced advertising agency talent and 
costly, even scarce printing materials 
and processes. Naturally they expect 
to get something out of it in the way 
of ultimate consumer response. 

A school system that passes up such 
aids may be denying its pupils much 
interesting factual material along with 
only a minor amount of propaganda. 
\s a guide to schoolmen and to manu- 
facturers, The Nation’s ScHoots de 
cided to make this month’s poll a test 
of how public school administrators 
select the commercial materials they 
admit to the classrooms and how man- 
ufacturers could win wider acceptance 
for the promotional matter they slant 
at school children and youths. 

From the tabulated returns in the 
adjacent column it will be seen that 
not a single respondent fails to use 
some of these outside aids. 

The superintendent himself, the 
classroom teacher or some combination 
of superintendent, teacher, curriculum 
committee, principal, supervisor and 
school librarian selects the aids used. 
No doubt a much more comprehensive 
screening job is done in some school 
systems than is done in others. No 
respondent failed to check one of the 
persons or groups as being responsible 
for making a selection so no item is 
admitted without someone’s discrimi 
nation being exercised. 

Question 3 simply carries the dis- 
criminatory function one step farther 
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and one finds that the teacher or the 
superintendent or both undertakes the 
sifting task in 65 per cent of cases. 
The final question carries the most 
significance for the future preparation 
and use of supplementary teaching aids 
prepared by noneducators. Four fifths 
of those replying think if the copy and 
illustrations were submitted to a prom- 
inent educator or educational group in 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. Do you permit use of supple- 
mentary teaching materials issued 
by commercial sources? 


TOP Settee ...... 40% 
Some of them 60 


2. Who determines whether these 
materials should be used? 


Superintendent -.. £BY, 
Teacher _......... 24 
Superintendent and teacher 13 
Principal and teacher Se 
Other combinations 25 


3. If you use these materials, who 
sifts them as to their accuracy 
and teaching value? 


Individual teacher 29%, 
Teacher and superintendent 20 
Superintendent 16 
Teacher and principal 9 
Other combinations 26 


4. What could commercial concerns 


do to make their materials di- 
rected to schools more accepta- 
ble? (Several answers could be 


checked.) 


Have copy and illustrations ap- 
proved by prominent educator 


or educational group... 80% 
Reduce propaganda for particu- 

lar product... we ...30 
Eliminate propaganda for par- 

ticular product... 17 


Eliminate propaganda to indoc- 
trinate for specific point of 
DOP siseminscsiicksctiatdecc intact’ 17 





advance of publication, acceptance of 
these materials would become even 
more widespread. 

Some superintendents make specific 
suggestion as to the person or the 
group that might pass on commercially 
inspired teaching aids. The director of 
instruction at the state level is men- 
tioned as a suitable judge or the group 
that makes textbook selections in cer- 
tain states or the N.E.A. One superin- 
tendent would like such a job for him- 
self. 

Less than one third of the schoolmen 
replying call for reduction of propa- 
ganda for a particular product in com- 
mercially furnished institutional aids. 
Only 17 per cent would eliminate ail 
propaganda for a particular product, a 
more liberal reaction than some outside 
observers of the academic scene might 
have expected. 

Moreover, only 17 per cent would 
eliminate propaganda to indoctrinate 
for a specific point of view. Undoubt- 
edly the reasoning behind this reaction 
is that the propaganda of one group 
is offset by that of an opposing group: 
and that children must learn early to 
make discriminating judgments. It is 
hoped that this is the reason rather 
than that the propaganda is too subtle 
for recognition by those who select the 


‘materials or that since it coincides with 


their own political beliefs they admit 
it as factual matter. 

Several respondents believe these 
materials would be more acceptable if 
they did not answer all the questions 
but left something for the pupil to 
seek out. Some pupils like to exercise 
originality and initiative and this fact 
has been largely overlooked by those 
preparing supplementary teaching aids. 

Returns on this questionnaire were 
not large, whether owing to vacation 
schedules or to lack of burning contro- 
versial timber in the poll questions. 
Only 19 per cent had replied at the 
time of the closing date. 





Make School Committees Lnteresteng 


HE principal, teachers and pu- 

pils of a school, whether or not 
there is a spirit of cooperation among 
them, have certain fundamental prob- 
lems in common. They all have, for 
example, the problem of improving 
the moral character of the student 
body. They are all concerned with 
the problems of raising the standards 
in the various subjects and of school 
attendance. 

Recently, 200 twelfth grade pupils 
were asked to write down clearly and 
briefly what they considered to be 
the most important duty of a home- 
room teacher. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the pupils expressed one or 
the other of the following ideas: (1) 
the homeroom teacher should first 
of all be a friend to the homeroom 
pupils; (2) the homeroom teacher 
should help the pupils solve their 
problems. 


Too Little Time 


There is but little time, however, 
during the modern homeroom period 
with its multitudinous activities, ofh- 
cial requirements and general confu- 
sion for the teacher in charge to 
perform either of these important 
duties or to consider any of the many 
vital problems which the principal, 
all of the teachers and all of the 
pupils have in common. 

Even the so-called “free time” of a 
homeroom teacher is usually taken 
up with a vast amount of clerical 
work, wholly unrelated to any of the 
vital problems of the school. 

Far worse than the waste of time 
and energy forced upon many teach- 
ers are the waste of spirit among the 
personnel and the loss of enthusiasm 
for teaching. It is a well known fact 
that for many years in our leading 
colleges and universities, the lowest 
class of students has been entering 
the teaching profession. Hence, until 
we can clarify the meaning and pur- 
pose of the homeroom period, it is 
of the utmost importance that school 
committees of dynamic importance 
be immediately established. 

School committees are supposedly 
appointed for the purpose of solving 
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educational problems. But do they? 
Who should decide what committees 
a school should have? On what basis 
should the membership of commit- 
tees be determined? 

Every faculty meeting should be 
made interesting as well as impor- 
tant. With interest, a great deal can 
be done. Without it, nothing valu- 
able can be accomplished. The prin- 
cipal, by and with the consent of the 
entire faculty in a free and open dis- 
cussion, should determine the six or 
seven most vital problems of the 
school. 

A list of these, together with the 
philosophy of the school, should be 
cooperatively formulated and clearly 
stated in not more than 75 words 
by the principal. Copies should be 
made for all teachers, pupils and 
parents. 

The matter of leadership should 
next be considered. Any member of 
the faculty who is particularly inter- 
ested in one of the vital school prob- 
lems could volunteer to lead the first 
meeting of the committee formed to 
study that particular problem. A 
time and a place for the meeting 
should be agreed upon. 

No teacher should be compelled 
to belong to any committee and there 
should be no actual “membership” 
in the formal sense. Only in this 
way will there be any interest, life 
or importance attached to a commit- 
tee meeting. If this type of 
open committee meeting is made 
interesting and important, the prin- 
cipal and every member of the fac- 
ulty will want to attend. 

Suppose it were announced that 
in a certain room on a certain day 
there would be an open meeting of 
the school attendance committee and 
that a certain man would be the 
leader. The principal of the school 
would surely want to be present at 
this meeting because he is the one 


new 


who receives a black eye in case the 
attendance record of the school is 
low. 

The reasoning of any teacher with 
regard to attending might run some 
thing like this: “School attendance. 
That affects me. Several pupils in 
my classes are doing poor work pri 
marily because of frequent absences. 
My homeroom, too, has had a bad 
record. I believe that there is some 
unnecessary absence and, frankly, 
I’m worried. Probably the same con 
ditions exist in other homerooms. 
Maybe someone will know what to 
do about the matter. 

“By the way, that plan we have 
been trying in our homeroom has 
improved our record somewhat. May- 
be somebody will want to know 
about it. There’s going to be a 
thorough discussion at the meeting. 
Hurrah! That’s just what this old 
school needs—discussion and plenty 
of it. I'll surely be there, yes, sir!” 


Change Leaders at Intervals 


No one teacher should be expected 
to lead all of the meetings of any 
committee. The leader might ask 
if anyone present would like to take 
charge of the next meeting of the 
committee. Someone may volunteer. 
Naturally, the person with the most 
ideas and the most interest would 
make the best leader. 

If no one volunteers, the present 
leader would, of course, continue. 
He might ask if members would like 
to meet again in two weeks or pos- 
sibly someone else might say, “I 
should like very much to take charge 
of a discussion on the subject of 
improving the standards in the vari- 
ous subjects that we teach.” Natu 
rally, the principal and every teacher 
in the school is interested in such a 
matter. 

All committee meetings should try 
to develop the interest of every mem 
ber of the faculty and at the same 
time attempt to solve the vital prob 
lems which the principal, teachers 
and pupils have in common. 

Just as no teacher should be re 
quired to attend a committee meet 
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ing, so no one who does attend 
should be required to stay. If a meet- 
ing is not of interest or benefit to 
him, the sooner a teacher leaves the 
better. If he is able to leave of his 
own accord, he will bear no grudge 
against anyone for wasting his time 
and keeping him indoors when he 
might be at liberty. His spirit of 
good will will thus be saved. 

The discussion of any vital school 
problem should go on and on until 


it has drawn out the best ideas of 
everyone present. A leader with a 
sense of humor and great sincerity 
should so guide the discussion that 
no time is wasted. He should close 
the meeting as soon as the discussion 
ceases to be effective, interesting and 
dynamic. Every committee meeting 
should show visible results within 
a short period of time. 

The meetings should not be too 
frequent. Time should be allowed 


for effective action. Perhaps once in 
two or three weeks would be about 
right. 

If such open committee meetings 
do actually accomplish definite re- 
sults in solving vital school problems, 
who knows but that they may even 
revive the spirit of enthusiasm and 
good will which once existed when 
teachers were young and inexperi- 
enced and expected to accomplish 
great things. 





Citizens Remodel School System 


F. C. THOMAS 


Superintendent, Barrington Public School District No. 4, Barrington, Ill. 


HERE are problem commu- 

nities in education, as well as 
problem children. Barrington, IIl., 
was such a one. 

Its Main Street divides two coun- 
ties which have two extremely in- 
equitable methods of tax assessment. 
A community 40 miles from Chicago 
in a mixed farming and commuting 
area, its population and its needs are 
as diverse as can be found anywhere. 
It is the heart of a 60 square mile 
area but its unit school district, be- 
fore it was reorganized, covered only 
7 square miles, was almost encircled 
by one room elementary and com- 
munity high school districts. 

The tax rate had been extended 
twice by referendums to its legal 
limit and the school had reached a 
stalemate. Half measures were no 
good and something drastic and far 
reaching had to be done. 

At that point, two years ago, the 
board of education, in cooperation 
with the board of the Countryside 
School, the only consolidated  ele- 
mentary school in the area, called in 
the University of Chicago’s depart- 
ment of education for a thorough- 
going survey. 

The survey was published in the 
fall of 1945 and a committee on re- 
organization was appointed to carry 
out its major recommendations. 
Within the school year 1945-46, the 
system has been remodeled from the 
foundations up and, what is more 
important, almost every citizen has 
had a hand in it. The unit district 
has been dissolved and a new com- 
munity high school district created 
by a large vote of 8 to 1. On May 
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1946, the new district, which includes 
the old village district and about 26 
square miles of non-high school ter- 
ritory and an adjacent protective 
high school district voted on con- 
solidation. This made a district of 
50 square miles. The state legisla- 
ture gave great assistance when it 
passed laws equalizing assessments 
throughout the state. 

At the elementary level, three one 
room districts within the larger Bar- 
rington area have consolidated. Peti- 
tions were then signed in the village 
elementary district and three adjacent 
one room rural districts for a similar 
consolidation. 

Not one of these steps just hap- 
pened, nor was it left to chance. 
Soon after the survey, a large and 
weighty report was completed and a 
concise summary, strictly informative 
but dramatically presented in both 
content and make up, was mailed to 
every home in the area. A committee 
composed of board members, repre- 
sentatives of leading community or- 
ganizations and administrators was 
established to gather and publish in- 
formation, to study and recommend 
changes and to assume responsibil- 
ities for the general planning of the 
reorganization program. Committee 
members attended dozens of meet- 
ings, explaining the needs and an- 
swering questions. 

When the date was set for the 
community high school election, an- 
other pamphlet, “Barrington’s 
Urgent Need,” was distributed. This 
one, designed to do a selling job, was 
planographed, illustrated in broad 
black and white sketches, and _pre- 


sented the several issues graphically. 

The local newspaper gave space 
generously. Civic leaders wrote let- 
ters of endorsement and hundreds of 
citizens signed as sponsors. The 
League of Women Voters canvassed 
the entire area to get out the vote. 
And a few nights before the election, 
a mass meeting was held in the 
school gymnasium, advertised by 
window displays, posters, newspaper 
publicity and reminder cards at the 
railroad station. Dr. Clark Kuebler, 
president of Ripon College, made an 
inspiring speech on the subject, 
“What a Good School Means to a 
Community.” A panel of local lead- 
ers conducted an open forum dis- 
cussion at a regular meeting of the 
P.-T.A. 

On page 38 appears an architects’ 
drawing of the new Indian Lake 
School which is to serve the district 
described and for which bond issues 
have now been approved. All of the 
activity incidental to the reorganiza- 
tion of the school system and plan- 
ning for the new building took place 
within a period of less than nine 
months. 

For other communities, which 
have similar problems of educational 
growth and development a limited 
number of copies of the survey sum- 
mary, the high school organization 
booklet and the publicity material* 
used in this project of remodeling a 
school system is available. 





*These can be had for cost of printing and 
mailing, which is 25 cents. Address inquiries 
to Supt. F. C. Thomas, Barrington Public 
School, Barrington, Ill., who will be glad to 
mail these materials as long as they are avail- 
able. 
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SEPTEMBER 


ING loudly, you School Bells, for it is September 

and another school year begins. Open wide, you 
Schoolhouse Doors, and welcome in every child. Re- 
furbish yourselves, Classrooms, with beauty, friendli- 
ness and efficiency. Let the kids come in. 

Gird yourselves, Trustees and Principals, for new 
and renewed responsibilities; bestir yourselves, Teach- 
ers, to new privileges. Welcome the kids in. 

For these kids are the poor and the rich; the white, 
black, yellow and brown. They are children of a 
people who want peace and, too often, find war; 
children of uncertainty and confusion, of hope and 
dreams, in a word, children of democracy. 

These children have been born to frustration and 
doubt. Their ideals, molded in peace, have been 
chiseled and scarred by war. Now, above all things, 
they need new competences and understandings. 

Teach vigorously, then, these competences and un- 
derstandings. Talk with these kids pridefully about 
their heritage and humbly about their responsibilities. 
Make them want peace but let them know that peace 
is not to be had by wishful thinking; that it is 
not won by bombs, rockets, planes, battleships; nor 
by hate or intolerance. Make them understand that 
peace first comes in the souls of men (and though 
it is a hard saying) there is a greater thing than peace, 
which is liberty. 

Teach the kids these things earnestly and prayer- 
fully and as quickly as you can—for time presses and 
it is September of the year. 


« » 


Autobiographical 


N° ONE, except himself, admires a_ school 
superintendent more than I do, for I once 
briefly held that important office. In reality, the job 
is not as difficult as some people would have us be- 
lieve or as lengthy, either. 

Before my last position petered out (peter may not 
be exactly the word as to what happened to me), | 
considered myself a born school superintendent. 
Good superintendents are always born and are not 
cultivated, not by the best people at any rate. 

Much of my overwhelming success as a superin- 
tendent, for I was overwhelmed by three communities 
within the space of five years, I credit to my early 
education which was in a progressive school where 
there was much dramatics and little spelling. This 
is important because a school administrator must 





Chants D use 








cultivate histrionic ability for at all times he must act 
rather than think. His spelling, on the other hand, 


.is usually done by his secretary. 


I began my dramatic career at a very tender age, 
(chronological age 12, reading readiness 4.5, general 
achievement 3, I. Q. not determined). I first ap- 
peared in a school play, “Mamma’s Little Garden,” 
where I was given a most important part. | portrayed 
the fifth Watermelon Seed, left center, darn near off 
the stage. As soon as I was “discovered,” as the stage 
directors so quaintly put it, I was an immediate suc- 
cess and drew loud applause from the 27 members 
of my family who had purchased tickets at the in- 
sistence of my mother. I was not surprised because 
mother had often told me I was a near genius. 

Encouraged by the applause, my fellow thespians 
and I gave vigorously, so vigorously in fact that when 
I launched into the grand finale “The Dance of the 
Seeds,” I lost my red and black nether garments. 

The experience was a salutary one and a herald of 
events to come, for I afterward discovered that this 
is not at all an uncommon happening among school 
administrators; in fact, figuratively speaking, it is an 
everyday occurrence. 

But did I cry or bawl? Nay, with complete aplomb, 
I simply stood there and said nothing. I have been 
told that I subconsciously represented the statue of 
the little boy in the fountain in Belgium-——you know 
the one I mean. Suffice to say, the curtain fell on 
wild applause. I had made good. 

Thus early in life, I learned the two great lessons 
that every school administrator must learn: (1) do 
not be surprised if unexpectedly you lose your more 
intimate attire; (2) in time of crisis, say nothing, do 
nothing. 

If this advice is followed, you, too, can be a suc- 
cessful superintendent or, anyway, you can make a 
lot more money as an orderly in a small animal 
hospital. 


« » 
There is plenty of evidence that the schools of the 
nation are looking toward the most extensive build- 


ing program in the history of American education. 
News Item. 


Prune : 
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Parochial Pupils on Wheels 


Ruling: The Californ:a statute au- 
thorizing school boards to allow pu- 
pils attending nonpublic schools to 
ride in public school buses in the 
same manner and over the same 
routes as public school pupils is not 
contrary to any provision of the Cal:- 
fornia constitution. Bowker v. Baker 
et al., (Cal. App.), 167 P. 2d 256 
(1946). 

Case: Hence, an injunction asked 
by a minority member of the trustees 
of the Porterville School District to 
prevent transportation of a max- 
imum of 17 pupils of St. Anne’s 
Parochial School in empty seats of 
two regularly operated public school 
buses was properly denied. The state 
constitution forbids appropriation of 
public money in-aid of sectarian or 
denominational schools. This provi- 
sion is not violated by transporting 
parochial school pupils in the man- 
ner described, says the court. 

“Raising the standard of intelli- 

gence of youth and providing for the 
safety of children are legitimate ob- 
jects of government and are author- 
ized under the police powers. 
If the transportation of pupils to and 
from public schools is authorized, 
as it certainly is, and if the benefit 
of that transportation is to the pupils, 
then an incidental benefit flowing 
to a denominational school from 
free transportation of its pupils 
should not be sufficient to deprive 
the legislature of the power to au- 
thorize a school district to trans- 
port such pupils.” 

In the court’s view, too, the statute 
under attack stands properly within 
the broad mandate placed upon the 
legislature by another section of the 
state constitution: “A general diffu- 
sion of knowledge and intelligence 
being essential to the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of the people, 
the legislature shall encourage by all 
suitable means the promotion of in- 
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Current Decisions on School Law 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
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tellectual, scientific, moral and agri- 
cultural improvement.” 

California thus becomes the third 
state within a year whose courts 
have upheld the constitutionality of 
statutes authorizing free public 
transportation of nonpublic school 
pupils, the other two being New 
Jersey and Kentucky. 

Comment: Recognition of the 
principle of public aid to the pupil 
to enable him to attend the school 
of his choice, even though it be an 
approved nonpublic school, seems to 
be gaining. 

Another way to put it is to say a 
public school board may _ provide 
services to promote the education of 
all pupils in its district, and not 
merely of pupils in its own public 
schools, 

The concept of a public school 
board having regard for the educa- 
tion, safety, health and convenience 
of all the children of all the people 
is an attractive one, simple, clear, 
logical and appealing. 

Relations between public and non- 
public schools can be reasonably co- 
wai and mutually cordial and 
helpful. If attitudes of unwarranted 
suspicion, exaggerated separatism 
and hard hostility prevail, the situa- 
tion is not in accord with the splen- 
did ideal of a free, varied, tolerant, 
truly democratic educational system 
for all. 


School District and City Not One 


Ruling: An incorporated city and 

public school district having the 
same territorial jurisdiction are dis- 
tinct and separate corporations and 
the Kentucky constitution ts held to 
forbid the city to appropriate money 
to the school district. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Corbin v. City of 
Corbin, (Ky.), 192 S. W. 2d 951 
(1946). 

Case: The city of Corbin and the 


local independent school district are 


exactly coterminous; but an appro- 
priation of $500 a month by the city 
to the school district to supplement 
the salaries of teachers is held to be 
in violation of Section 179 of the 
Kentucky constitution which prohib- 
its the legislature from authorizing 
counties or cities to appropriate 
money for “any company, association 
or corporation,” except to construct 
bridges or roads. The Kentucky 
court overruled its own decision of 
1909 which approved a bond issue 
by a city for the erection of a school 
building. 

It could be plausibly argued that 
Section 179 is not applicable to school 
districts because they are not cor- 
porations in a full sense but are pub- 
lic quasicorporations and exclusively 
agencies of the state. However, 
transfers of public funds betweer 
city and school district would not 
usually constitute an efficient method 
of financing schools; repeated clari- 
fication of the fact that the city and 
the school district are distinct cor- 
porate entities is salutary and funda- 
mental to an understanding of 
American public school government 
in most states. 

Comment: One practical advan- 
tage of the clear distinction is of 
great significance to good school ad- 
ministration. It leaves the way clear 
for urban school districts to be ex- 
panded beyond municipal bound- 
aries, much to the advantage of rural 
children, and also for the setting up 
of a well planned pattern of larger 
units of school support and admin- 
istration. 


Portland District Encounters 
Obstacle 


Ruling: A popular election to au- 
thorize a special tax levy cannot 
lawfully be conducted unless a valid 
statute provides for it. School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Multnomah Co., v. Glea- 
son, (Ore.), 168 P. 2d 347 (1946). 
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Case: The school district of Port- 
land, Ore., was held to be without 
authority in the spring of 1946 to 
put the question of a special tax levy 
of $1,750,000 for the fiscal year 1947 
to the voters of the district. Average 
daily attendance increased from 38,- 
000 in 1941-42 to 45,000 in 1945-46. 
Emergency federal assistance in fi- 
nancing the expansion was received 
during the war years but was not 
likely to be continued beyond June 
30, 1946. 

Therefore, maintenance of 
educational and oppor- 
tunity made a special levy necessary 
ind the school board formulated the 
proposal and certified it to the 
Multnomah County registrar of elec- 
tions to be placed on the ballot at 
the school election to be held May 
17, 1946. The registrar refused on 
the ground that no effective statute 
authorized or required him to pro- 
ceed in the matter and was sustained 
by a divided decision of the state 


the 
standards 


supreme court. 

The situation was due to confusion 
and oversight in the drafting of 
state school legislation in piecemeal 
fashion over a period of many years. 
A 1915 statute provided for annual 
school elections in the Portland dis- 
trict but its first section was repealed 
by an act of 1937 which contained 
no substitute provisions for elections 
on special tax levies. 

The constitutional provision for 
school tax levies above the 6 per cent 
limitation when authorized by the 
voters of the district is not self ex- 
ecuting, that is, it is not effective 
until implemented by a statute. Said 
the majority of the court: “The 
grave emergency confronting plain- 
tiff district, . 
gest that the present apparent lack 
of such authority should have the at- 
tention of the legislature.” 

Justices Brand and Hay joined in a 
vigorous dissent: “While this con- 
stitutional provision is not self ex- 
ecuting, it does contemplate that the 
voters of every such district shall be 
given the power to exceed the 6 per 
cent limitation by vote, and it con- 
stitutes a mandate to the legislature 
to enact appropriate legislation.” 

Looking at the statutes which had 
preoccupied the attention of the ma- 
jority of the court, the dissenting 
justices conceded that “The action of 
the legislature . coupled with its 
failure at or after 1937 to enact any 
other staute covering such elections 


= prompts us to sug- 
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leaves the statutory law in a state of 
confusion worse confounded.” They, 
however, pointed to an unrepealed 
statute of 1917 authorizing tax elec- 
tions to be announced and held by 
school district boards of directors and 
argued without avail that it should 
be sufficient in the present case. 
Comment: Painstaking and fre- 
quent codification of the statutes is 
the best preventive of such unfortu- 
nate occurrences, The same principle 
applies also to the minutes, or- 
dinances and regulations of boards 
of education. Administration is clari- 
fied by giving the minutes an annual 
combing, repealing obsolete orders 
and resolutions and re-enacting an 
orderly code containing all parts 
which should continue in force. 


Kindergarten Tax Levy Valid 
Ruling: California statutes have 


for many years made it the duty of 
school boards in districts maintaining 
one or more kindergartens to levy a 
tax for kindergarten purposes; and 
a separate levy is lawful if within 
the statutory limitations. Wall v. 
State, (Cal. App.), 167 P. 2d 740 
(1946). 

Case: A litigant protesting the 
amount of taxes due on certain tax 
delinquent properties in the Mojave 
school district alleged that the sepa- 
rate levy for the kindergarten fund 
in 1931-32 was without statutory 
authorization. A code section of 1929 
required a separate kindergarten levy 
but was amended in 1931 to establish 
a maximum rate for districts main- 
taining kindergartens, and again in 
1937 to set a maximum rate for com- 
bined kindergarten and elementary 
school purposes. 

These successive changes did not, 
however, extinguish the authority for 
local kindergarten levies, nor make 
kindergartens an additional charge 
upon state elementary school funds. 
Therefore, the board was acting 
within its powers and, even if it had 
been otherwise, a “curative act” en- 
acted by the legislature in 1945 would 
bar litigation of the issue. 

Comment: The point of durable 
significance here has little to do with 
the technical quiddities involved; it 
is in the fact that long standing 
policy of the state of California per- 
mits and encourages local school dis- 
tricts to operate tax supported kinder 
garten departments. Nowadays it is 
well known how keenly needed this 
service is for the small children of 


many parents of moderate or low 
incomes, especially where the mother 
helps to support the family by work 
ing outside the home. 

Most young children gain great 
and permanent advantages from 
kindergarten experience. Many states 
authorize tax supported kindergar- 
tens and in many instances courts 
have sustained the principle that 
kindergarten service is a legitimate 
function of a public school district. 


Who Holds Job at Pleasure 
of Board? 


Ruling: If the statutes are silent as 
to the term of a public officer or em- 
ploye, then he serves at the pleasure 
of the appointing authority. This 1s 
held to be true even where there 1s 
a contract for a definite term, for the 
appointing authority cannot bind 1t- 
self for a definite term unless em- 
powered by statute. Brown v. Ver- 
non Parish School Board, (La.), 25 
So. 2d 446 (1946). 

Case: Two school bus drivers who 
contracted with the Vernon Parish 
school board in Louisiana for a term 
covering three school years (1938-40) 
and alleged that they were sum- 
marily dismissed without cause be- 
fore the expiration of the term could 
not recover damages for breach of 
the contract. The decision would no 
doubt have been different if there 
had been anywhere in the statutes 
any words indicating an intent to 
authorize school boards to bind 
themselves by contract with bus driv 
ers for a term as long as three years. 

The harshness of the result in this 
case undoubtedly had a great deal to 
do with stimulating the enactment 
of a tenure statute for school bus 
drivers in Louisiana in 1942, giving 
them tenure rights comparable to 
those accorded teachers under the 
teachers’ tenure act. The bus drivers’ 
tenure act was amended and re-en- 
acted in 1944 and continues in force. 

Comment: This is a significant 
step in the trend toward. raising 
school transportation service above 
the level of “casual employment” and 
making it a permanent public service 
requiring specific qualifications and 
affording it an appropriate dignity 
and security. The safety, health and 
proper supervision of children in 
transit are not only essential elements 
of the educational function of the 
public school district but also prime 
obligations of the state in the exercise 
of its police powers. 
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NAMES in te NEWS 








Superintendents 


Max R. Clark, 
superintendent — of 
schools at Sac City, 
lowa, since 1940, 
has succeeded Jor- 
dan L. Larson as 
school head at Du- 
buque, lIowa. Mr. 
Larson will admin- 
ister the school sys- 
tem at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., beginning in ber. 

Roy W. Wiley 
superintendent of schools at 
Pa., July 1. 

Mervyn B. Leavengood of Dallas, 
recently discharged from the 
navy, has been named superintendent 
Creek, Iowa. 

Lyle L. Morris is the new superin 
tendent of schools in Huntington High 
School District, Huntington, L. I., N. Y., 
succeeding Raymond C. Burdick. Dr. 
Morris was released from the ‘navy last 
year with the rank of 
mander. 

Robert C. Millikin, principal of Al 
legheny High School, Pittsburgh, has 
been made associate superintendent ol 
the Pittsburgh schools. 


Septem 
became the new 
Johnstown, 


lowa, 


ol schools at Jattle 


lieutenant com 


Steven N. Watkins, formerly superin 
tendent at Sheldon, Iowa, now heads the 
schools of Ames, Iowa, succeeding Mar 
vin T. Nodland who is the new super 
intendent at Sioux City, Iowa. 

J. G. Turner of Hillsboro, lowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
of Wapello County, Iowa, with offices 


in Ottumwa. He succeeds Celia M. Bell. 


Gerald Kirn, former principal of 
\braham Lincoln High School, Co::n 


cil Bluffs, Iowa, has been named super- 
intendent of schools, succeeding C. L. 
Crawford, the new president of Mankato 
State Teachers College in Minnesota. 

C. Ben Herron, principal of the high 
school at CleElum, Wash., has been 
named superintendent of schools at 
Lewiston, Ida. 

Frederick Padgett, for sixteen years 
high school principal at Sunbury, Pa., 
has been named acting superintendent 
of schools until the return of Oliver C. 
Kuntzelman, now serving with A.M.G. 
in Ge rmany. 

Leslie W. Lee, director of placement 
and public relations for Eastern Wash 
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ington College of Education;, has re- 
signed to become superintendent of 
schools at Rosalia, Wash. 

Melba M. Miller has been appointed 
superintendent of the school for cerebral- 
palsied children for northern California. 
Miss Miller has been professor of spe- 
cial education at Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, where she directed 
the program of teacher training in the 
education of orthopedically handicapped 
children. 

Clyde Parker is the new  superin- 
tendent of schools at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, succeeding Arthur Beamer. He 
was formerly superintendent at Moline, 
fl. 

Ivan Wilson, high school principal, 
has been promoted to the superin- 
tendency at Ogallala, Neb. 

Bealer Smotherman is starting his 
second four year term as superintend- 
ent of schools of Rutherford County, 
Tennessee. For thirty-nine months of 
his first term he was on leave for navy 
duty, with W. S. Donnell serving as 
acting superintendent. 

Walter F. Wyeth succeeds Henry W 
Schereschewsky as headmaster of Bed- 
tord-Rippowam School, Bedford, N. Y. 
Mr. Wyeth was a commander in the 
navy and served as aerial navigator in 
various areas and as ground training 
cficer at navy air stations. 


Miscellaneous 


A. B. Good, after 
sixteen years as 
business director of 
Indianapolis public 
schools, has re- 
signed. Slightly im- 
paired health and 
other business in- 
terests prompted 
his resignation. 
During his regime, 
the school city’s bonded indebtedness 
reached a twenty-seven year low. 

R. G. Reynolds is the new director 
of instruction for Russell County, Vir- 
ginia. He has been principal of the 
high schools in both the Cleveland and 
Bland districts. G. H. Givens ol 
Lebanon is the division superintendent. 

Della Bratvold has resigned her posi- 
lion as superintendent of Ramsey 
County Schools, Devil’s Lake, N. D., to 


become director of education at May- 


ville State Teachers College in the 
same state. Gladys Smith is her suc- 
cessor in the Ramsey County post. 


Ralph G. Eckert has been appointed 
chief of the bureau of parent education 
in the division of adult and continuaticn 
education of the California State De- 
partment. He was dean of men at both 
the College of the Pacific and Stockton 
Junior College and director of gusdgince 
at the latter. 


Martin W. Caulfield, recently sep- 
arated from the army, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary grades 
and teacher of remedial reading ‘at 
Claymont, Del. 

Harold W. Kent, director of the 
Chicago board of education’s radio coun- 
cil and its FM station, WBEZ, has 
been named president of Kamehameha 
Schools, a privately endowed institution 
in Honolulu, T. H. Mr. Kent was 
recently released from the army with 
the rank of colonel. 

George M. Wiley has retired as asso- 
ciate commissioner of education in the 
New York State Education Department: 
He has been connected with the state 
department since 1908. 


Earl Pike, dean of boys at Garfield 
High School, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been appointed director of guidance and 
physical education for the Terre Haute 
schools. 


Principals 


John B. Anderson, teacher in the 
high school at Albuquerque, N. M., 
has been appointed principal of the 
high school at Las Vegas. 

Joseph A. Pickard, superintendent-on- 
leave of the schools of Edison, Ga., is 
the new principal of Robert E. Lee 
Junior High School, Lynchburg, Va. He 
holds the rank of major in the army 
air corps, having served in India and 
Assam during the war. 

The Rev. Edward J. Friel, O.S.F.S., 
former army chaplain, is principal of 
the new Lockport Catholic High School 
for Boys in Philadelphia. 

Lindsay Fincannon has been elected 
principal of Mountain View High 
School, Hickory, N. C. 

Dinsmore Wood, former principal of 
the high school at Edwardsville, IIl., 

(Continued on Page 94.) 





Under the Harvard plan officers chosen by their unions spend a year 


studying on scholarships which are finance 


by their respective groups. 


Courses for Workers 


ARTHUR ELDER and ELIZABETH IRWIN 


Director and Instructor, Respectively, Workers Educational Service 
University of Michigan Extension Service 


HE late 30’s and early 40’s wit- 

nessed a phenomenal growth in 
membership in unions in the United 
States. 

Twelve years ago there were fewer 
than 4,000,000 members of trade 
unions in this country. Today there 
are approximately 15,000,000 mem- 
bers. This increase has been marked 
by a natural growth in the influence 
of unions and union members on 
the economic and political life of 
the nation. 


Members Serve Variously 


Union members in _ increasing 
numbers are being called to serve on 
local, state and national planning 
and governing bodies. During the 
war, union spokesmen were called 
upon to assume positions of leader- 
ship. Responsible Q.P.A. officials de- 
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clared that the labor 
tives on boards and advisory groups 
constituted the most effective group 
in supporting and maintaining price 
and rationing controls in the face 
of great opposition at many points. 


representa- 


Need for Leadership Foreseen 


In the days ahead it is probable 
that there will be an even greater 
need for capable union leadership 
and a great body of intelligent rank 
and file membership. Undoubtedly, 
workers’ organizations are going to 
be called upon to designate repre- 
sentatives in increasing numbers to 
serve on various local, state and na- 
tional advisory and administrative 
bodies. 

Universities and colleges which 
over the years have developed pro- 
grams of educational service for 


farmers, business groups and _pro- 
fessionals are beginning to recognize 
their responsibility to unions in the 
education of their members. Begin- 
ning in Wisconsin with the univer- 
sity sponsored School for Workers 
in the early 20’s, interest in educa- 
tion for workers has grown to a 
point where more than 50 universi- 
ties and colleges have initiated or 
are in the process of initiating sim- 
ilar programs. 

In some universities and colleges 
the programs are designed to meet 
the needs of union leaders. Under 
the Harvard plan, for example, mem- 
bers of a small group of officers des 
ignated by their international unions 
spend a year in intensive study on 
scholarships which have been fi 
nanced by their respective organiza 
tions. 

Other universities and colleges of- 
fer credit and noncredit classes 
through their extension departments. 
It is only during the last four or five 
years, however, that a definite move 
to plan services specifically for work 
er groups has developed. The New 
York and Illinois legislatures have 
approved grants that are to be de- 
voted to developing educational serv- 
ices in the specific field of workers’ 
education and industrial relations. 


University Goes to Towns 


The University of Michigan in 
September 1944 established an edu- 
cational service for workers on a 
definite basis. Prior to 1944 the ac- 
tivity of this university was confined, 
for the most part, to several short 
summer institutes held in coopera- 
tion with the United Automobile 
Workers and the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In the year 1944, the Michigan 
legislature authorized an adult edu- 
cation program with a total grant of 
$250,000. As part of this experi- 
mental program, the University of 
Michigan was allocated $25,000 for 
the year to establish the Workers’ 
Educational Service within its ex- 
tension division. 

A wide variety of services is ren 
dered to communities throughout 
the state. Discussion group sessions 
are organized as the educational fea 
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tures of regular union meetings and 
in connection with delegate meetings 
of AF. of L. central bodies or 
C.LO. councils. Often these are run 
in a series of six or eight sessions 
and topics include the history of or- 
ganized labor in the United States, 
problems before Congress which are 
of special concern to labor, the effect 
of proposed tax plans on workers’ 
income and purchasing power, wage 
and hour controls, social security 
legislation, seniority, union admin- 
istration, group health plans and 
consumer economics. 


Formal classes have been organized 
in a number of communities 
throughout the state, the courses 
covering such topics as collective 
bargaining, time study, state labor 
legislation, federal labor legislation, 
public speaking, dramatics, social 
philosophies, training for shop stew- 
ards, union administration, parlia- 
mentary procedure and public rela- 
tions, 


Film Forums, Radio Programs, Too 


In addition, lectures and forums in 
large number have been held which 
explore similar topics and questions 
concerned with broad public policy. 
The service gives assistance to local 
union groups in planning educa- 
tional meetings, obtaining speakers 
and so forth. A large number of 
short conferences which have 
brought together labor leaders and 
public experts for discussion of com- 
mon problems has been organized 
around a wide range of live subjects. 

Aside from these academic serv- 
ices, Michigan has experimented 
with film forums and radio pro- 
grams and has participated in the 
organization of a union sponsored 
recreation program. On topics of 
interest to workers, such as social 
security, problems before Congress, 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and 
freedom of expression, the service 
prepared and circulated attractive, 
short summary outlines which served 
as bases for discussion. 

By July 1, 1945, the service had co- 
operated in the provision or organi- 
zation of 173 discussion groups, 30 
discussion forums, 375 conferences, 
107 lectures, six film forums, 140 
classes and one union sponsored rec- 
reation program, reaching directly 
about 40,000 individuals. In addi- 
tion, the service was responsible for 
six radio talks. This represents about 
seven months of expanding activity. 
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The service made a particular point 
of concentrating at the outset on the 
smaller industrial communities in 
both Upper and Lower Michigan be- 
fore undertaking activities in the 
heavily industrialized area of De- 
troit. 

The guiding objective of the 
Workers Educational Service is “to 
develop educational services that will 
aid workers in becoming better citi- 
zens and more effective members of 
their group.” It is designed to serve 
members and their leaders. 

An advisory committee of six 
members, composed of two represen- 
tatives each from the public and the 


University of Michigan and one each 
from the Michigan State C.I.O. and 
the Michigan Federation of Labor, 
has been established at the state level 
to obtain coordination in determin- 
ing the needs of the workers’ pro- 
gram. 

At the local level the programs are 
developed in conjunction with and 
at the request of the unions. Here, 
too, every effort is made by those re- 
sponsible for administering the pro- 
gram to consult with local union 
officers and education committeemen 
in developing the type of service 
which is most appropriate to the 
members’ needs. 





Letters to Holland 


ALICE BISS 


Teacher, Saginaw Public Schools 
Saginaw, Mich. 


ITTLE beginnings often have 
Le reaching results. A battle 
fatigued American soldier was bil- 
leted with a family in Brunssum, 


Holland. He gave a suggestion to, 


his sister, who passed it along to a 
fourth grade teacher in Saginaw, 
Mich. From this simple act has 
grown a most worthwhile letter writ- 
ing experience between the chilcen, 
teachers and parents in Saginaw and 
those in Brunssum. 

The soldier wrote that there were 
a fourth grade boy and a sixth grade 
girl in the Dutch family. As the 
Saginaw group was studying the 
Netherlands, it was decided that the 
boys would write to the boy; the 
girls, to the girl. All were eager to 
begin. The pupils suggested that 
only clearly worded and well written 
letters should be sent. 


Letters Are Sent 


Pupil judges censored the letters 
which were placed in envelopes, one 
from the boys to the boy, the other 
from the girls to the girl. Then two 
boxes, similar to Junior Red Cross 
boxes, were packed and mailed. 

With marked enthusiasm an air 
mail reply was received in answer to 
the first letters. The Saginaw group 
was thrilled and the study of Hol- 
land was intensified by the accounts 
of home, school, the war and the 
Americans coming to help them out. 
Soon it was learned that the boxes 


had arrived. They had arrived just 
as dinner was ready but no one 
could eat because “we were so ex- 
cited from enjoying.” The gratitude 
of the parents and the children was 
most sincere. 

Then later, the little boy wrote, 
“Christmas came, Santa Claus came. 
But no mouth organ.” What a com- 
plete story in few words! Saginaw 
was searched for a mouth organ, 
without success. One was found in 
Detroit and before long reached the 
Netherlands. 


Sympathy Offered 


The children tried, without suc- 
cess, to locate Brunssum on the map. 
One letter told that Aachen was 20 
kilometers away. This was on the 
map. Another letter said that Mar- 
graten Cemetery, with its 26,000 
American graves, was also near, and 
“if any soldiers from Saginaw are 
buried there, let us know so we can 
take flowers.” 

The outcome of this letter writing 
experience and its far reaching effects 
needs no comment. All will agree 
that no outcome is more important 
today than the spirit of friendship 
that has been stimulated. This spirit 
is being strengthened as the letters 
continue to cross the ocean. In the 


words of the Dutch father, “We all 
hope that the friendship between our 
country and the U.S. A. may never 
come to an end.” 





Principles 1n Rural School Testing 


7. RURAL twelve grade schools, 
where the initiation and super- 
vision of the testing program rest 
with the principal, the program is 
often marked with weaknesses. In 
too many cases, testing consists of a 
few questions, carelessly put together 
and presented to the class so that the 
teacher can have some indication of 
the accomplishment or lack of ac- 
complishment of any pupil cr group 
of pupils. 

The usual excuse for a haphazard 
system of testing—a system colored 
by standard tests formally given, 
with no thought of analyzing the 
results—is that the principal is too 
busy with more important phases of 
his work to provide anything better. 
However, if a general bureau of test- 
ing 1s justified in large cities, some 
such plan on a small scale in the 
rural school certainly is a necessity. 

Added significance, too, may be 
attached to formal testing in rural 
have 
under 
ob- 


scientific studies 
shown obtained 
teacher and 
tained under special examiners’ super- 
vision differ only negligibly. 

Why Test? Always there must be 
a felt need as well as an objective for 
testing within the school system for, 
lacking a need and an aim, it is im- 
possible to justify any testing pro- 


since 
that 
supervision 


areas 
scores 
those 


gram. Testing merely to say one has 
tested is a complete waste of time. 
Just how much and what types of 
testing shall be done in a rural schoo! 
is Open to question but, in all fair- 
ness, it should be made clear to 
teachers and pupils alike why and 
how the program is to be initiated 
and carried out. 

Results of tests are one of the indi- 
cations we have as to whether the 
pupil-teacher learning 
satisfactory. Such results are a valid 
standard for determining accom- 
plishments, strengths, weaknesses and 
difficulties present in the teacher- 
learning situation. Properly admin- 
istered, they are an incentive for the 
pupil and teacher to do better work, 
for, actually, testing on any educa- 


situation 1s 
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HOWARD H. MOSHER 
Supervising Principal, Nichols High School, Nichols, N. Y. 


and 


REGINALD R. BENNETT 


District Superintendent, Chichester, N. Y. 


tional level can be defended sensibly 
only in terms of the positive, salutary 
manner in which it affects learning. 

What Tests Shall Be Used? For 
the purpose of this article, tests are 
classified under two headings: stand- 
ard tests and teacher made 
There are many different types of the 
former but only two are considered 
here for use in the rural 
namely, the mental or intelligence 
test and the achievement battery test. 
Both should be consistenti , 
since the results, when they show any 
fair degree of correlation, may be 
used cautiously with the results of 
teacher made tests and with the 
teacher’s daily class record marks and 
estimate to make a conservative pre 
diction concerning the 
achievement of any child. 

Any test, no matter how carefully 
prepared and presented, no matter 
how small the factor of probable 
error or how high the coefficient of 
correlation, does not seem to have 
an extraordinarily high validity in 
rural school testing; hence, the cau- 
tion with regard to the use of resul.s 
which are obtained. 


tests. 


school, 


used 


academic 


The mental test, however, wiil give 
the rural school staff a fairly accurate 
I.Q. measurement for practical pur- 
poses and the achievement test will 
show with some accuracy the grade 
level of the pupil. In general, a pupil 
who has a fairly high score on the 
mental test will also score fairly well 
on the achievement test but there 
will not always be a close correlation. 
When the scores are markedly dis- 
similar, it is well to make a careful 
analysis to determine the reason for 
the dissimilarity. The standard tests 


that can be used to good effect in 
special cases in the rural school ar: 
the following: diagnostic, prognostic, 
personality, guidance and reading. 
Extreme care should be exercised in 
deciding when such tests are to bi 
used because they may easily becom: 
waste-of-time pitfalls and a needless 
expense. 

The second type of test (teache: 
constructed) is one of the oldest test 
ing technics known and is, therefore, 
common to all schools. However, it 
is often carelessly constructed and 
administered whereas it should be 
carefully constructed and adminis- 
tered because a requisite of any test 
is that, in one way or another, it 
must give strength to both pupil and 
teacher. 

Because the pupil needs a sense of 
power and success, the teacher made 
test should be neither too difficult 
nor too easy; nearly all pupils should 
be able to answer most of the ques 
tions. The test should be clear and 
concise, with no ambiguity and in so 
far as possible the questions should 
be progressive in difhicucty, testing 
units and objectives as stated in th 
teacher’s daily lesson plans. As man 
of the standard questioning technics 
as practical should be used in the 
examination. 

When the results of teacher con 
structed tests are the basis of reports 
that go out of the school, the tests 
should be given to all pupils in a 
routine manner and _ the 
should be made known at a given 
time. Thus, in the eyes of pupils 
and their parents, these examinations 
will be imbued with somewhat the 
same prestige and value that stand 


grades 
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ard tests necessarily have and there 
appears to be no good reason why 
this should not be so. 

How Shall Results Be Used? The 
question of putting the results to use 
has been raised and discussed so often 
by educators that further reference to 
this subject would seem to be un- 
necessary. However, it is almost a 
truism that no test has actually 
begun to function in the total learn- 
ing situation until the results have 
been analyzed, not only by the staff 
but also by the pupils. 

Ambiguous questions should be 
detected and deleted from future 
tests. Questions too difficult or too 
easy should be discussed on the basis 
of the results of the examinations. 
The teacher should have the exam- 
inations close at hand as a guide to 
the teaching in the future. 

A complete analysis should be 
made of the curves of the results. 
A special faculty meeting may be 
called and the entire time spent in a 
discussion of overall scores of the 
school. It is here that the teachers 
will discover whether the tests have 
been too difficult or too easy, whether 
the grades are running too high or 
too low. 


State Boards an Influence 


Whatever is done in a rural school 
is, in general or specifically, influ- 
enced by a state board of education. 
Without question, in New York 
State, for example, the regents’ ex- 
aminations affect school life adversely 
as well as, at least in motivating 
scholastic achievement, constructively. 
Because of this situation, Spaulding, 

“High School and Life” (1939), 
says: “For the sake of justice to 
individual boys and girls, therefore, 
pupils’ ratings on state department 
examinations need to be combined 
with the best judgments of local 
school people as a basis for promot- 
ing pupils from grade to grade or for 
awarding them their high school 
diplomas.” 

No one will question, we believe, 
that there cannot be any “best judg- 
ments” in connection with evaluating 
pupil progress unless the school has 
a completely adequate testing pro- 
gram, and a requisite of an excellent 
testing program or, in fact, of any 
program within the school is that it 
be created from a philosophy recog- 
nizing the immeasurable value of a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of the individual pupil. 
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Teachers Need ‘Social Contacts 


FLORENCE BENELL 


Director of Health Education, Tuberculosis 
Institute of Chicago and Cook County 


HE way in which a community 

acts and thinks, its customs and 
traditions, its overall pattern of atti- 
tudes, its general character, all are 
greatly influenced by the activities, 
aims and interests of its community 
organizations. Many teachers who 
go into a small town for the first 
time are dubious of j joining commu- 
nity organizations and this is to their 
disadvantage, for the best teachers 
usually are the best because of th€ir 
active affiliation with such groups. 

Why is it so“vital for a teacher“to 
belong to groups other than ‘her 
social clubs? Of what value to teagh- 
ing Johnny 2+2=4 is the fact .tHat 
she belongs to the Little Theater? 

Unfortunately, the teacher training 
institutions do not stress the benef- 
cial effects on teaching that are fo 
be derived from participation by the 
teacher in community affairs. After 
all, what is teaching? Is it merely 
spending a certain amount of time 
in the classroom? Or is it under- 
standing the community background 
of the pupils, obtaining an insight 
into the reasons why Mary reacts 
the way she does when she is shown 
school films? 

Let us take, for example, a teachers 
going into a middle sized town in’ 
a midwestern state. Miss Smith has 
had good professional training but 
no social training at ‘college. “In 
school, she was a bit on the introvert 
side, not active in school organiza- 
tions and had few friends. But she 
was graduated with high honors. 

Miss Smith now teaches general 
science in the*junior high schodt; 
she teaches scientifically but coldly. 
There are many factories in the 
town. Does she use the activities in 
these factories as practical examples 
in her teaching? No, she has no 
interest in them. 

Audio-visual aids are used to a 
certain extent by Miss Smith, includ- 
ing films. When several pupils 
show undue excitement over seeing 
the first film, does Miss Smith know 
that they belong to a certain Dutch 


religious group which does not allow 
its children to attend movies? No, 
she is not familiar with this fact. 

Another teacher, Miss Jones, is a 
different type. She was an excellent 
student in college and was active in 
campus organizations, in’ which she 
gained a “community spirit.” Too 
often the importance of active par- 
ticipation in collége organizations is 
overlooked. The interést gregari- 
ously developed by being’ an officer 
or chairmah of such a group usually 
carries over into postcollege” days and 
Miss Jonés has haa this experience. 

Miss Jones comes to the town in 
which Miss Smith is teaching. In- 
stead of confining hef-actt¥ities solely 
to the classroom, Miss*Jones joins 
and takes an active part in the fol- 
lowing ~ community organizations: 
the parent-teacher association, the 
American Red Cross, the American 
Association of University Women, a 
writers’ group, the Little Theater 
and the local charitable society. 

By belonging to these various 
groups, she has an excellent opportu- 
nity to meet the parents and friends 
of her pupils and to gain an insight 
into their homes, customs, traditions, 
beliefs, attitudes and other factors 
which influence children. By en- 
dearing herself to the community her 
standing with the school officials is 
improved and pleasant relations de- 
velop with her pupils. 

Most members of the community, 


directly or indirectly, know Miss 


Jones. They respect her qualities of 
leadership and..social poise. They 
look upon her as a member of the 
community, “one of the gang.” 

The parents of Miss Jones’s pupils 
praise her at home. The attitude 
of the Marys and Johnnys in her class 
is one of great respect and admira- 
tion. It is, indeed, seldom that a 
problem of discipline arises in her 
class. Personally, I feel that most 
disciplinary difficulties could be 
avoided if the teacher would be more 
of a social influence and less of a 
pedagogue as usually conceived. 
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COST Isn't Everything 


MARIAN H. McCAUGHAN 


Supervisor, Department of Home Economics and Cafeterias 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


Modern schoolhouses have carefully P 


as seen in the Pierre S. Du Pont Hig 


But it takes ingenuity to create an attractive and 


lanned and well equipped cafeterias, 


School at Wilmington, Del., (above). 
leasant lunchroom in 


an obsolete building as was done in School No. 21, which is pictured below. 


HE school buildings of Wil- 

mington, Del., like those of 
most cities, vary in construction from 
ultramodern to obsolete. The latter 
are in the process of elimination but 
must be used until they can be re- 
placed. The school cafeterias, how- 
ever, are located in the newer build- 
ings and, because of scientific plan- 
ning and up to date equipment, are 
considered modern in all respects. 
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The height of luxury in school 
lunch service exists at the Pierre S. 
duPont High School, which was 
opened in 1935 and was built at a 
cost of $1,750,000. The cafeteria oc- 
cupies 8500 square feet and serves 
lunch to 1200 patrons daily. 

This cafeteria has every efficiency 
device from a walk-in refrigerator to 
acoustical ceilings. The kitchen glis- 
tens with tile, stainless steel and 


aluminum. The steamer, range sec 
tion, bakery unit and dishwashing 
room are the answers to a dietitian’s 
dream of perfection. This cafeteria 
is a living monument to the mem. 
bers of the Wilmington building 
committees who have always be- 
lieved that anything worth doing 
should be done well. 


In 1942 we realized that our school 
lunch service must be expanded to 
meet the wartime needs of a rapidly 
growing industrial city. Heretofore, 
lunch service had not been consid 
ered necessary in the small schools 
which were located in neghborhoods 
where children could go home for 
lunch. 

Shortly after war was declared, 
we began to notice that full scale 
employment of both fathers and 
mothers, plus food rationing pro 
grams, was shifting the care of the 
children from the home to the school 
during the lunch period. In addi- 
tion, nursery units were being estab 
lished in our schools. 

We had to reorganize quickly to 
meet this challenge. At the same 
time, we recognized an opportunity 
to harness a growing interest in 
nutrition to a functional nutrition 
program. Our first step was to plan 
for lunch service in the small schools 
where an urgent need existed. 

In several schools the job was not 
too difficult, for there were vacant 
rooms which could be converted into 
school lunchrooms. New equipment 
was not available but we were able 
to adapt discarded pieces from our 
storeroom. There is a limit, how- 
ever, to the improvising which can 
be done and we thought we had 
reached that limit when we came to 
No. 21, a Negro school with a total 
enrollment of 205. 

The building was very old. Every 
room was occupied, for a nursery 
unit had already been added. There 
was, however, a basement storeroom, 
part of which was taken up by a 
furnace no longer in use. There was 
no flooring, windows were small, and 
rain ran down the walls in bad 
weather. The building engineer and 
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THAT STAY GOOD! 


Gelatine Desserts are popular and prof- 
itable—but what a test they must under- 
go! Made long before they are served, 
sensitive to time and temperature, they 
must reach the table gay, attractive and 
fresh. Sexton Gelatine Desserts meet the 
situation with a firmness—yet delicacy— 
that can only result from generous use of 
the finest ingredients. If you think that 
gelatine is only gelatine — try Sexton’s. 


You will be agreeably surprised. 


GOOD FOOD FOR 


wi PLEASED GUESTS 
JOHN &: XTON & CO, 1946 














Complete Hotpoint-Edison electric kitchen at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


x “ 


(Sold through Southern Equipment Co.) 


Recipe for successful School Kitchen operation: 


HOTPOINT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT! 





. 





Exclusive Ingredients Assuring 


Electric Recipe’s Success: 


Easy Operation —With Automatic 
Temperature Controls, smaller kitchen 
staff can turn out a greater number 
of meals in less time. 


Lower Maintenance— Cleaning and 
renovating expenses are greatly re- 
duced with no combustion dirt or 
smoke. Air conditioning installation 
simplified. 


Economy — With one source of 
energy for light, power and cook- 
ing, electric rates and operating costs 
are lower. 


Compactness—Equipment takes up 
less room than other types; leaves 
important space free for other uses. 








ROGRESSIVE schools use Hotpoint Electric Cooking Equipment 
to assure consistently appetizing, nourishing food for students 
Measured heat provides cooking with controlled temperature to pre- 
serve vitamins in the food so necessary for sound health. Electric 
cooking equipment has an outstanding safety factor, too, because 
without flame or inflammable fuel, fire hazard is reduced. 
Install Hotpoint equipment for economical operation of your school 
kitchen. For further information, consult your local distributor or write us. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Dependability Assured by 40 Years Experience 





COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Sold through leading kitchen equipment distributors 








HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333 - 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959 - 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174 


Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727 Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontaric 
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his staff undertook the remodeling of 
this storeroom and in a short time 
had removed the furnace, encased 
the windows, made the walls water- 
proof, laid a floor and lined the walls 
with wallboard. The entire area 
measured about 1000 square feet and 
was divided into two parts, since a 
bearing wall had to be left for the 
support of the building. When the 
workmen were finished, we had 
space for a kitchen and serving room 
but they were pitifully inadequate 
according to our standards. 

For the counter, which could be 
only 10 feet long, we bought base 
cabinets which would provide stor- 
age for dishes. On top of them we 
laid a counter, one end of which was 
made into a steam table. The other 
equipment consisted of two gas 
stoves formerly used by the home 
department, a _ family 
sized electric refrigerator borrowed 
from a home economics apartment, 
two discarded tables from a foods 
laboratory and a double compart- 
ment sink from storage. 

Small storerooms and closets were 
fitted in around foundation walls 
which existed in the basement. Old 
benches and tables were cut down 
to fit the small serving space. Cook- 
ing and serving equipment was ob- 
tained from other cafeterias and the 
scanty offerings of the various supply 


economics 


houses. 

Since there was little natural light- 
ing, we decided to brighten the walls 
with paint in pastel colors. The com- 
bination kitchen and serving room 
was painted a soft blue and for the 
overflow serving room, we chose a 
harmonizing peach. 

At last we were ready to serve and 
made plans to prepare lunch for 
about 50 children in the regular 
school plus 30 in the nursery. We 
discovered that we had overlooked 
the intensive nutrition campaign 
which was being conducted by the 
principal and teachers to the tune 
of the carpenters’ tools. 

Our first tally showed that we had 
150 customers waiting to be served. 
We did not know how we could 
handle this volume of business in 
our tiny kitchen with its inadequate 
equipment but the cook was willing 
to try. 

She and her two part time assist- 
ants went to work and each day since 
the opening, a complete meal, con- 
sisting of meat, two vegetables, bread, 
butter, dessert and milk, has been 
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The kitchen and serving counter are 


served. In addition, special prepara- 
tion has been made for the nursery 
school which requires that food be 
placed in containers and carried up- 
stairs to the nursery area. 

The results have more than ful- 
filled our most optimistic expecta- 
tions. Participation in the program 
has not slackened. The children 
have learned to like many unfamiliar 
foods, a fact which is proved by 
there being almost no left overs each 
day. 

Since we had no room for a dish- 
washing machine, the dishes are 
washed by hand. A space only 4 feet 
square could be spared for collecting 
soiled dishes so the children were 
trained to serape their plates and 
stack them on a table near the sink. 


~ «ee 
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the answers to a dietitian's prayer. 


The principal reports that attend- 
ance has shown improvement; ab- 
sences caused by childhood diseases 
traceable to malnutrition have de- 
creased. Classroom problems are less 
frequent. The school staff believes 
that the lunch program, although 
lacking in luxury, is paying rich divi- 
dends in better food habits and good 
health;among the children. 

We who are working in the school 
lunch department know that beauti- 
ful lunchrooms and elaborate equip- 
ment make the serving of food 
pleasanter. We are convinced, h@w- 
ever, that costly outlay is net neces- 
sary for a lunch program which 
must function in all schools, even 
though the problems sometimes seem 
difficult, if not insurmountable. 
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The Case for 





Government Sponsored Films 


$6 ATOM Bomb Shakes 
ulum” might have been a 
headline in any newspaper in August 
1945. Not that this effect on the cur- 
riculum was unexpected or un- 
wanted, but that the jolt brought 
instantaneously into the foreground 
a goal that previously had been 
merely one of those things that 
“should be done,” namely, the laying 
of the groundwork for achieving 
understanding among nations. 

Doubtless few teachers considered 
the effect which this new mode of 
warfare might have on their pro- 
fession. Yet, slowly this great event 
will bring a change into the school 
curriculums of the nation. The atom 
bomb itself has not been responsible 
but the potentialities of atomic en- 
ergy offer us a clear choice of striv- 
ing for peace or submitting to com- 
plete annihilation. 

The teacher’s part is gigantic in 
this struggle for peace, which is one 
of learning to understand 
neighbors, not only those across the 


Curric 


one §s 


street but those across oceans as well. 


JOHN L. HAMILTON 


British Information Service 
Chicago 








The author is an American citizen and 


a former teacher in American schools. 


His appreciation of the value of the 
British therefore 


information films is 


based on experience, not national pride 





It is much easier to be critical of a 
person because you. don’t like his 
looks than it is if you know him 
well and stand ready to und:rstand 
his actions. But if you don’t even 
know his looks, the imagination can 
provide a wealth of misunderstand- 
ing. 

From the beginning the recent war 
taught us, because of the many thea- 
ters in which it was fought, that 
there is a great deal of geography and 
information about the different peo- 
ples of the world that has never 
found its way into textbooks. This is 
partly because it was too difficult to 
get any idea of what these various 
peoples were thinking about; why 


they lived the way they did; what 
their homes looked like, and, most 
important, how they made a living. 
We were busy with other sciences 
that were considered of “greater 
importance.” 

We can no longer place high 
fences, both mental and_ physical, 
around the portion of this planet 
which we occupy. The young people 
in the schools today are those who 
as voters tomorrow must know 
something of the world’s social prob- 
lems in order that theirs may be an 
intelligent voice in the world of the 
future. 

A free exchange of information be- 
tween nations, assuming that this 
information is used in the schools, 
is one step toward achieving this 
goal. If a nation believes in its peo 
ple, then the more accurate infor 
mation its people have, the better for 
its national welfare. Although some 
of this information can be obtained 
from printed matter, photographic 
materials serve the purpose best for 
photographic materials bring all age 





"Children of the City," a British Ministry of Information film, deals with the method of treating 


juvenile delinquency in Scotland. Babies have no better place to play than on the city curb. 
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Geared for the Biggest 


Teaching Job in History... 
Ailmosound 1GMM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 



















| school is being asked to undertake the biggest teaching job in our 
history. Let modern audio-visual methods lighten heavy teaching loads 
and speed instruction! 


Filmosound, the B&H 16mm sound-on-film projector that makes the 
modern audio-visual program possible, is the finest the science of Opti- 
onics can produce. 


| Brilliant 1000-watt illumination, with new coated lens, floods the screen 
with clear, true pictures... even in large rooms and halls. Sound is natural 
and undistorted at all volume levels. 


And Filmosound is easy to use. Teachers and students can be taught 
quickly to operate it. Exclusive B&H features eliminate chances of film 
damage. Operation is quiet, 
; cool, and dependable. 
re 


r GI Students Will Recognize 
an Old Wartime Teacher... 


Filmosounds were used by the 
armed forces to train millions 
I with amazing speed, Your 
( ex-GI’s will recognize this 
reliable teacher, known from 
the Aleutians to the Rhine, 
dependable under every con- 
dition of weather and war. 


Write, now, for complete in- 
formation to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; New York 
20; Hollywood 38; Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.; London. 





OVER 5,000 FILMS AVAILABLE 
FROM FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 


The finest films in existence for 
‘teaching and recreation, sound 
or silent, are available from 
Filmosound Library. New cata- 
logs free to all users of motion 
picture equipment. 


ss 
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"Psychiatry in Action" [ieft) having to do with occupational therapy and "World of Plenty" 





(right) presenting the problem of food production and distribution are British documentary films. 


levels from elementary’ school chil- 
dren to adults into close, intimate 
contact with a nation and with its 
people. 

But, many ask, if this material 
comes from a government (includ- 
ing our own) is it not necessarily 
propaganda? By virtue of its source, 
all knowledge, according to this kind 
of thinking, has come to have a 
shady nature. It is as though the 
standard practice for a government 
bureau was to hide truth away in a 
file marked “top secret.” Perhaps it is 
not surprising that some persons are 
no more trusting of their own gov 
ernment than they are of other gov- 
ernments. 


Prefer Government by the Few 


The problem simmers down final- 
ly to a faith in the democratic way. 
Those who express fear of govern- 
ment information reveal their own 
preference for government by the 
few. A democratic government owes 
the people an accounting of its ac- 
tions. If we own stock in a large 
concern, we expect those who run 
the concern to give us an accounting 
from time to time of how our in- 


‘vestment stands. If we find that the, 


account does not correspond to ac- 
tion, we then find means of bringing 
forces to bear that will remedy the 
situation. The people of any nation 
are its stockholders. They have a 
right to expect that the status of their 
investment will be revealed to them 
from time to time. If the accounting 
is not satisfactory, then the ballot 
box serves as a check upon unsatis- 
factory practices needing remedy. 
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The confusion over the terms “in- 
formation” and “propaganda” arises 
from several sources. The world in 
the last two decades began tO asso- 
ciate “propaganda” with those na- 
tions which fomented the last two 
world wars. Germany’s Paul Goeb- 
bels became famous as a propagan- 
dist. He represented a government; 
therefore, all information from gov- 
ernments was propaganda. Specious 
reasoning to say the least. 

American advertising, famous 
throughout the world, is a strange 
mixture of information and propa- 
ganda. Our radio, our magazines, 
our newspapers and even our enter- 
tainment films give us plenty of 
everyday evidence of ‘sales propa- 
ganda. Our advertisers provide us 
with a dose of sales talk with each 
pinch of information they provide. 
These are all part of the clouded at- 
mosphere in which information pro- 
grams must operate. 


Must Consider the Content 


All this is not to say that the 
teacher must accept all the tools that 
are offered without due considera- 
tion to their content. The distinc- 
tion that the teacher is going to have 
to learn to make is between informa- 
tion and propaganda. The best an- 
alysis of these two often confused 
terms is best presented by James 
Warburg in his “Unwritten Treaty” 
as follows: 

“The purpose of spreading infor- 
mation is to promote the functioning 
of man’s reason. ~The purpose of 
propaganda is to mobilize certain of 
man’s emotions in such a way that 








they will dominate his reason, not 
necessarily with evil design.” 

Information is to be the instru 
ment of forging a free and peaceful 
world. The teacher must learn to 
use this instrument for on him rests 
the responsibility for guiding the 
electorate to live peacefully in a 
world that has created a single bomb 
that can destroy whole cities. 


Progress Made During the War 


Some progress toward government 
presentation of information through 
films was made during the war to 
serve the purposes of expediency. 
The American agencies, Office of 
War Information and Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, and the British In- 
formation Services are perhaps the 
three most famous government agen 
cies. All contain, or contained, film 
divisions for the distribution of 16 
mm. motion pictures. 

For a time the O.W.I. had film 
programs both for home and over- 
seas consumption. Through this 16 
mm. program, many schools were 
able to bring pictures of the war’s 
progress into the classroom. The 
purpose: was to transmit information 
on subjects ranging from troops in 
action as shown in the “Film Com- 
munique” series, to the reasons why 
we fought, as pictured in the famous 
“Why We Fight” series. There were 
also films on the war as it affected the 
home front, such as “Hidden Army,” 
“Mr. and Mrs. America” and “Price 
of Victory.” 

The overseas division of O.W.L. 
had a more difficult task for there 
were many countries to be given the 
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STUDENTS LEARN FASTER... 


with RECOrGIC 






Model No. 6B20 : THE Se. 
| RECORDER- EDUCATORS 
| ‘  RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 








Combines the best teaching functions of a high 
fidelity RECORDER ... a clear, full-toned PHONO- 
GRAPH ...a selective, powerful RADIO ...anda 
handy, compact PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM for 





Model No. 6A20 
DUAL-SPEED RECORDER-PHONOGRAPH 


An extremely high fidelity, semi-professional 
type RECORDER with two speeds... 33% 


a wide variety of school programs. and 78 R.P.M..... for extra length recordings. 
Ruggedly built for many years of clear-toned 
service. 


Yes, it’s true! Teaching by sound has become one 
of the most effective methods of developing latent 
student talents. Tests show that audio-taught 
students improve markedly in their ability to ex- 
press themselves...to cultivate better diction, 
inflection, pronunciation, sentence structure and 
quicker thinking. Their choice of subjects widens 
correspondingly as their interest in vocal expres- 
sion increases. They bring an eager new en- 
thusiasm to their studies that unconsciously pro- 
motes quicker thought absorption. , 


The RECORDIO EDUCATOR, a superb Re- 
cording Instrument—designed by teachers for 


teachers—opens a wide new door of educational 
possibilities. Classes in Composition, Dra- 


matics, Speech, Foreign Languages, Music, Elec- 
tronics, Home Economics, Dictation and Social 
Sciences acquire vivid new emphasis with the aid 
of RECORDIO. Functioning as a Four-Way 
RECORDER-RADIO-PHONOGRAPH-LOUD- 
SPEAKER with unusually fine tone, RECORDIO 
makes records from either Radio or Microphone 
with astounding fidelity and plays them back 
with equally amazing clarity. 

The RECORDIO EDUCATOR is being dis- 
tributed nationally by a selected group of school 


supply firms. Here’s your opportunity to inject 
new pleasure into teaching... for you and your 


students. Investigate the RECORDIO EDU- 
. greatest teaching device of the decade. 


CATOR.. 
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American story. This job was done 
by such films as “Swedes in Amer- 
ica,” “Valley of the Tennessee” and 
“Toscanini.” These are all infor- 
mation films. 

The British information program, 
which was started earlier than ours, 
brought its story to America in such 
famous films “Target for To- 
night” and “Desert Victory.” Topi- 
cal pictures were supplemented with 
thought provoking films, such as 
“World of Plenty” and “Children of 
the City.” These brought a differ- 
ent picture of Britain and one that 


as 





was necessary if we were to under- 
stand our ally. 

Britain had learned to treat its 
government films as a public service. 
They helped the British citizen learn 
how to defend himself from physical 
attack during war time as well as 
how to dig a victory garden. Many 
were skill films but there were others 
which prepared the British citizen 
for a baptism that included bombs 
and short rations. 

These were teaching films in the 
true sense of the word for they helped 
every person from child to adult ad- 





LET AOUND/CRIBER HELP YOU 


Trade Mark 


ga teach MORE students 


«— multipl 





HIS YEAR, increased enrollment 
in language classes vastly 


complicates the teaching problem. 


The SoundScriber electronic disc 
recorder can help you solve this 
problem by relieving the instructor 
of an important part of the teach- 
ing load. Not only is SoundScriber 
adaptable as an integral part of daily 
lesson planning; it is indispensable 
as a drill master in intensive lan- 
guage study mechanical 
supplement to the teacher, enabling 
hundreds of students to record and 


as a 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 


NAMI 
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os 


SCHOOI 


y your time 


repeatedly listen back and _ cor- 
rect what they have learned in 
phonetics, diction and usage. 


SoundScriber records every shade 
every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic discs. Thus students’ com- 


of inflectior, 


prehension is increased because the 
instructor can make effective use 
of live-voice recordings. Multiple 
recordings may be made; each may 
be played back as often as necessary 
to insure thorough comprehension. 


SoundScriber will instantly repeat 
a word, a phrase, a sentence or an 
entire speech. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily portable 


s 


from one classroom to another, and 
easy to operate. It is low in first 
. . 
cost and low in operating cost. 
Write for informa- 


tion on the which the 
SoundScriber is being used by lead- 


complete 
Ways in 


ing schools, colleges and universities. 


, Dept. NS-| New Haven 4, Connecticut 


oa 


ADDRESS 











just himself to the environment ot 
war and later to the environment of 
international responsibility of the 
people of the world. One such film 
is “Man—One Family,” which was 
prepared by Dr. Julian Huxley and 
others of Britain’s most famous 
scientists to show the invalidity of 
the Nazi race theory, 

“Man—One Family” is a docu 
mentary film. It is also educational 
but it has no special niche in the 
curriculum. It is for the adult as 
well as the youth. It is a problem 
centered film, intended to give infor- 
mation about a problem that is fun 
damental to the success of the demo- 
cratic way of life, namely, racial 
superiority, which it shows to be 
without foundation. ‘: 

That the problem does not fit the 
curriculum of the moment matters 


little for the problem presented 
supersedes the text type of material 
that fits the curriculum so well. 


Films on electricity, chemistry and 
physics have their place but they will 
matter little in a world where all 
scientific development lies in the 
hands of the few, or where there is 
no reason for the ordinary man to 
know the sciences. 


No Box Office Appeal 


Britain learned quickly that films 
aimed at creating international un- 
derstanding are not made by th: 
commercial film makers, no matter 
how good their intentions. America 
can profit by this experience. A film 
on the production and distribution 
of world food is shunned by com 
mercial film makers as having no box 
office appeal. “There is no boy-girl 
angle,” say the moguls and so the 
film is not made by them but by a 
government agency instead. “World 
of Plenty” is the result. The samc 
goes for other provocative films, such 
as “Psychiatry in Action,” “Back to 
Normal,” “Housing in Scotland” 
and the aforementioned “Children of 
the City.” 

These are the films, and there are 
many others from all governments, 
that hold the key to real democracy 
in the world of the future. The key 
is information presented through 
audible and visible means. It is the 
key that will dispel for all time the 
suspicion, hatred and fear that breed 
wars. This is a tool that teachers 
throughout the world must use, and 
use well, for the benefit of future 
generations of Americans. 
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... for Sharp, Brilliant Screen Images 


An effective visual teaching tool, the Bausch & Lomb BDT Balopticon* 
is widely used by instructors and lecturers. It projects clear, well-defined 
images measuring from 4 to 10 feet on the longer side at distances from 
15 to 50 feet, depending upon the focus of the lenses used. A powerful 
illuminating system provides edge-to-edge brilliance under general illu- 
mination adequate for note taking. 

Equipped with an adjustable tilting base, the Model BDT may be placed 
on a school desk or other inclined support, yet be leveled to show a 
symmetrical image on the screen. 

This compact, substantially built projector is easily operated—gives 
long, trouble-free service. Details available in catalog E-11. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 689-9 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, New York. 


*Trademark registered U. S. Pat. Off. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
Cooperating with MOB Papignce since 1853 
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In a child's first view of 
modern soctety, the school cus- 
todian occupies a far greater 
position than qyust the post of 
stationary engineer; he is man- 


kind personified. 


B’ THE time my generation 
came along to wrestle with the 
First Reader, stiff Russian blouses 
and trousers that buckled just below 
the knee, the timeless symbol of 
education in our land, the “little red 
schoolhouse,” was vanishing from 
the rural scene. 

My school was neither little nor 
red. It was a substantial affair, three 
stories high, of bright yellow brick, 
with 18 classrooms and an audi- 
torium. It was brand new when I 
entered and some of the first 
scratches on the new furniture were 
put there by me. But, in turn, the 
physical plant and modern 
equipment made a few _ indelible 
marks upon my memory. 


vast 


Early Impressions Are Lasting 


As happens with many of our 
childhood contacts in a fresh new 
world, each early impression is likely 
to have a lasting effect despite the 
fact that many a faith is shaken. Un- 
consciously, I suppose, we seek im- 
mediate verification of all that is 
‘taught us about our way of life, 
even in the observance of the con- 
duct of the school itself. Here some 
early pictures receive their first tar- 
nish, among them those of certain 
adults, and even the heroes of his- 
tory, who are found not to be as 
ideal as pictured. 

No one subject in my own school 
days was set up to teach us the 
humanities, civics, problems of mod- 
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What True Custodtanshtp Means 


GORDON P. CHIPMAN 


Personnel Counselor, New York City 





ern society or why we behave as 
human beings. But that there was a 
definite effort to condition us for 
human relations, I do not doubt. 
Some teachers were inspirational; 
they went to great lengths to prepare 
us for the kinds of adults we would 
have to deal with in later life but 
they failed to produce any examples, 
particularly of the male. All of the 
teaching staff was female. So was 
the principal. Only one male adult 
was available: the janitor. 


The Man We Remember 
His name was Mr. Knight. He 


was spare and agile, his age indeter- 
minate, his beard the marvel of all. 
He went about his particular chores 
without flourish or affectation but he 
was the object of much study and 
conjecture, conscious or unconscious, 
by all adolescent minds. We found 
him lovable. He had everything a 
human being could possess of God’s 
good graces, poise, patience, sym- 
pathy and a ready acceptance of all 
on an equal footing. 

To him fell the weighty problems 
of a crowded schoolyard: Was 
Johnny safe at third? And was it 
a fair or foul ball if it landed on 
the auditorium roof? And would 
he retrieve it? With the kindly eyes 
of a Santa Claus, he dug out lost 
balls from rain gutters, a splinter 
from Mike’s thumbnail and precious 
keepsakes from his treasure-trove of 
lost and found articles. He was 
Mister Knight to all of us, and a 
true knight of noble order to boys 
and girls alike. 

There have been other “Mr. 
Knights” along the way, in high 
school and college—the McGraws, 
McGinnises, O’Sheas (a lot of Irish 












in my time seemed to gravitate to 
the profession of custodian, or “sta- 
tionary engineer,” as the license in 
the boiler room read) and not one 
of them could be said to have had 
a sour or dour outlook on the world 
he beheld or the oncoming genera- 
tions of America. In turn, these 
men were readily accepted as a part 
of our growing universe, for in them 
we found exemplification of the 
character we were taught mankind 
should possess. 

To others besides myself, the early 
impressions recorded by these con- 
tacts with the school custodian must 
have been equally keen and lasting. 
No sharper picture has ever been 
drawn than the description of “Mis 
ter Jensen” by Betty Smith in “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” Here was 
a man whose counterpart must still 
be stoking the fires of grade schools 
in 10,000 communities, perchanc« 
drying out many a pair of shoes on 
damp days and shaping the lives of 
your children and mine. 


Student Bodies Do Not Vary 


Has there been any great change 
in the complexion of the grade 
school student body since you and | 
left there to make our pitiful 
scratches or noble niches in this 
man’s world? 

The one and only change is this: 
Our kids occupy those selfsame seats. 
They are just as keenly observant 
of their surroundings’ and. of those 
with whom they come in contact as 
we were at their age. Our interest, 
therefore, should be just as keen in 
the safety, health and well-being of 
our children while at school as was 
that of our parents in an earlier day. 
None of us likes to feel that he is 
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Reeve: floors will take the pounding of heels, the 
scraping of chairs, the scuffs and jars, with never a 
sign of wear. 


Kentile floors are cleaned by simple mopping, refreshed 
year after year by just a simple, occasional waxing. 


In gyms and lockers, Kentile promises safe footing 
and easy cleaning (to say nothing of being so laid that 
games and courts can be permanently designed in 
the floor.) 


In classrooms and corridors, Kentile deadens 
sounds, makes for quieter, steadier nerves. 


And in assembly halls, Kentile gives dignity and 
beauty. Your own school colors and your school em- 
blem too, can be carried out in Kentile, so varied are 
the colors, so flexible the handling of the tiles. And 
need we remind you that foot for foot, Kentile is the 
lowest cost, long wearing resilient floor covering to 


be had ? 


Plan now for school repairs. Include Kentile 
asphalt tile. See for yourself how easily it is laid, 
how perfectly it goes on concrete in contact with 
earth (in those basements), how simple it is to 
add new squares as needed, without ripping up 
the whole floor. 


Send for free, handsomely illustrated folder with its 
reproductions of colors in solid and marbleized effects. 
Your nearest Kentile contractor has your copy for you, 
or we'll send it direct. There’s no obligation. 








under constant scrutiny. Yet, 
whether we be parents or members 
of the school staff, throughout the 
waking hours of our young charges, 
we are, in a sense, “on stage.” This 
does not call for us to “put on an 
act.” The tiniest critic can detect 
theatrical performance. Rather, we 
should fill our parts normally and 
naturally. Believe me, our actions 
will be aped, so that it behooves us 
all to be normal adults. 

Skill in the performance of the 
task intended is not questioned here. 
The child in grade school does not 
question that skill, for he or she 
cannot duplicate it. But in the man- 
ner of doing, in the amount of in- 
terest or enthusiasm displayed or, 
more intimately, in the matter of 
personal habits and behavior, are 
found many a trait and action that 
can and will be emulated! Let these 
examples be good! Personal cleanli- 
ness, a fresh haircut, a fresh uni- 
form, a clean shave, shoes that reflect 
more than a nodding acquaintance 
with polish and brush, these can 
speak louder for a desirable mode of 
life than precision in performance 
of a job, for this skill is taken for 
granted. 


Must Be Adaptable 


The school custodian touches upon 
all our lives in various ways. Since 
most schools lack the staff to segre- 
gate completely all the tasks of oper- 
ating a busy institution, it may often 
fall to the custodian to forsake his 
normal duties and direct exit trafhe or 
even to supervise play or rest period 
activities. These may be acceptable 
assignments in grade school, but a 
new born social consciousness makes 
these semidisciplinary functions less 
effective and less desirable in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Here, we approach a stage in edu- 
cation where the appearance of elec- 
tive subjects gives indication that 
this is a world of specialization. So 
the example must be given in the 
conduct of the institution, letting 
authority come from the proper di- 
rective sources and holding forth the 
example of specialization by restrict- 
ing custodians to custodial work. 

Yet, even in secondary schools and 
colleges, the example set by cus- 
todians in the performance of their 
duties is not unnoticed by the stu- 
dent body. Close contact with the 
pupil in his daily life on campus 
brings many opportunities for frat- 
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ernization in a manner that gains 
respect for and kindles memories of 
the school custodian that often out- 
live other associations. 

I am mindful of a Southern semi- 
nary where an old Negro custodian 
known only as Charlie endeared 
himself to the hearts of all by his 
solicitous care of their quarters and 
effects and by his miraculous mem- 
ory for names. Returning alumni, 
even as long as ten years after grad- 
uation, would seek out old Charlie 
for special greetings, and he was 
rarely stumped in recognizing and 
calling each person by name. He 
was beloved by all and singularly 
honored by the college when he 
passed on. 

In the life of each of us, there 
linger the memories of some early 
contacts with adults outside our im- 








mediate family, the postman, the 
“cop” on the block, the school cus- 
todian, which have left indelible im- 
pressions that time has failed to 
erase. I rejoice that those within my 
ken gave me an abiding faith in my 
fellowmen. Others may not have 
been so fortunate in their search to 
substantiate the classroom teaching’s 
of the good that is inherent in all 
mankind. 

A harsh word or hasty action in 
response to some unthinking child- 
ish taunt or prank may have cre- 
ated a warped impression that. has 
lingered on through life. However, 
this certainly does not disprove that 
the school custodian, by the exem- 
plary conduct of his explicit func- 
tion, can be an influence for good, 
as forceful as that of anyone on the 
teaching staff. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Care of Mops 

I was once taken on a tour of a 
school building. It was an up to date 
school; no expense had been spared 
on its equipment. The pupils’ future 
was assured so far as the building and 
teaching staff were concerned. 

One of the many things shown me 
was a room about 6 feet square, 
without a window—a janitor’s hide- 
out, so to speak. It contained a half- 
empty case of toilet paper, paper 
towels, several rags, wall brush, push 
brush, dust mop, broom, dustpan, 
chair and a pail with a wet mop in 
it. To all appearances it was a per- 
fect janitor’s setup. 

Let’s take a look at the wet mop, 
this unnoticed, taken for granted 
stick, with a bunch of strings attached. 
It is so nice and clean when new but, 
after it has been used once, it be- 
comes the filthiest, dirtiest, most germ 
filled bunch of strings imaginable. 

It is brought forth from its hiding 
place periodically to do a job of clean- 
ing up the kitchen floor or floors in 
other parts of the building. It is stuck 
in a pail of soapy water, swished over 
the floor, wrung out and stored away 
in some dark obscure corner. And this 
goes on until the strings begin to 
part from the holder, making a re- 
placement necessary. You would rot 
and drop off, too, if you had to en- 
dure what those mop strings do. 

Have you any idea what is picked 
up by the mop? Think it over seri 
ously, Just because you have wrung 
it out dry is no reason it should be 


clean and ready for the next job. To 
date there has been no substitute for 
the mop but we can make Mr. Germ 
Spreader a bit more sanitary than the 
one described. 

When using the mop, put some 
germ killing element in the water. 
This will work two ways; it will kill 
the germs hidden in the strings and 
those on the floor that is being cleaned. 
Before puting it away, give the mop 
a good cleaning and finish up by 
boiling it in water with the germ 
killing compound, for from five to ten 
minutes. Then hang the mop out- 
doors where the sunshine can get at it; 
in so doing, you will eliminate con 
tamination to a large degree. 

At the Asbury Park High Schoo! 
cafeteria, we have a large number of 
pupils tramping over the floor each 
day and we must use every precau 
tion to protect their health. After the 
men are through mopping the floors, 
the mops are cleaned and put out 
doors on a specially constructed table 
to dry. 

The table is made of slats and is 
about 3 feet square and 3 feet from 
the roof where it sits just outside a 
window. Thus, fresh air, wind, rain 
and sunshine can easily get at the 
mop strings. 

By taking this simple care of mops, 
you will be able to go about your 
daily life unhampered by the fear of 
what Mr. Mop has left on the floor. 
LLEWELLYN Evans, manager, Asbur\ 
Park High School Cafeteria, Asbury 
Park, N. J. 
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Silencing one noise won't end Noise Demons 








TRY AS YOU WILL, you can’t 
eliminate all causes of noise de- 
mons in a school. Clattering 
footsteps, shrill voices, and jan- 
gling bells breed noise demons. 
These disturbing pests keep pu- 
pils from concentrating and fray 
the nerves of teachers. 

Noise demons can be ended, 
though, once and for all, with 
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economical ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone*. The 484 
deep drilled holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material 
absorb up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes ceilings. Cushiontone 
is an excellent reflector of light 
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and can be painted without loss 
of acoustical efficiency. 

Free Booklet, “How to Extermi- 
nate School Noise Demons,” 
gives all the facts. Write for 
your copy to 

Armstrong Cork 

Company, 3709 

Stevens Street, 


> 
Lancaster, ® 


Penna. 
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Colors perfect! Glare 
School 


out! Costs cut! 
gets better Painting with 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


S. M. Lien, Tressuree C. M. Oleon, Clerk 


AMERY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


D. K. Lien, Supervieing Principal 


B. H. Neleon, President 


AMERY, WISCONSIN 


Now there’s also 


BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


The Glidden Company All of th 
1901 East Hennepin Avenue bbws © established 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota eges of famous 

GLIDDEN SPRAY-DAY-_LITE 


ore now offered you in 

BRUSH-DAY-LiTE es 
Our gymnasium-auditorium and connecting corridors have been cially fermotes Ping pe- 

painted with Spray-Day-Lite. Although we were somewhat skeptical of AES ed for brush 

the final results when we first considered your school mintenance Pplcation. 

plan, the money-saving possibilities alone were sufficient to warrant 

our giving your plan a fair trial. Now that the first phase of our 

painting has been completed, we believe that we have solved a number 

of problems by following your suggestions. 


Gentlemen: 





ITED 


The color recommendation which you made gave us a variety of pleas= 
ing colors for every room in the building. We were particularly 
pleased to note that your color specifications conformed with the 
Wisconsin School Lighting Code and with the American Recommended 
Practice of School Lighting sponsored by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and Amrioan Institute of Architects. Several bad conditions 
of glare -- especially in the gymnasium -- have been corrected with 


paint. 


With Spray-Day-Lite and spray painting equipment, we will be able 
to schedule our maintenance painting on a workable year ‘round plan, 
carry the costs in a normal budget, and accomplish the work with a 
degree of speed and skill heretofore deemed impossible. 





In this instance, our willingness to try out a new idea will un- 
doubtedly result in some lasting benefits to our system. 


Your representative, Mr. Donald Johnson, has assisted us with oolor 
recommendations, cost and material estimates, and has trained two 
inexperienced workmen to do very skillful one-coat work with the equip- 
ment you furnished on our order. Mr. Johnson has the knowledge of 
school problems and the technical skill which would warrant our recom 
mending him to other sohool officials who might be interested in 
developing or improving a maintenance program. 


% 


” Yours very truly, 


AN Zi 


D. Ke. Lien 
Supervising Principal 


Glidden 
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PAINTING 


R i 
@ Read the letter at the left and see how this customer In PROGRESS 


—like countless other Glidden customers—found the 
answer to ail its painting problems in Glidden tech- 
nical service and Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE. This 
same Glidden technical service is yours without 
charge. And you'll be amazed at the results you obtain 
with SPRAY-DAY-LITE — the leading oil enamel 


maintenance paint. 








Available now in white and ten beautiful colors, 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE gives maximum light reflection 
and diffusion in an egg-shell finish that eliminates 
eye-straining glare. Whether sprayed or brushed, ## 
provides conventional two-coat results with only one coat 
—even over the dingiest surfaces. Washes like tile— 
lasts for years. 


Let us send you SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart and 
new book, “Sight Perfection,” on the strategic use of 
color in schools. Ask also for demonstration of 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE by a Glidden engineer. Just fill 
out and mail coupon at right today. 


CITY AND STATE 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

Dept.K-8, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
You may send your new SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart show- 
ing the 10 beautiful shades and suggested color combinations. 


You may have representative call and demonstrate SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE in our premises without obligation on our part. 


You may send your thew book, “Sight Perfection”, which illus- 
trates and explains the scientific a in school painting. 
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American Education Week 
November 10-16, 1946 


=) £ 


diester Ee 
Education Week 


General Theme: “Education for 
the Atomic Age” 


Atomic energy under control has un- 
limited possibilities for the enhancement 
of life. Herein lies the challenge to edu- 
cation to help make technology the serv- 
ant of mankind. 


Nov. 10—Practicing Brotherhood 

Year | of the atomic age calls upon 
nations to implement the basic principles 
of human relations and democratic liv- 
ing and to live together in common 
brotherhood. 


Nov. 11—Building World Security 

Mankind’s hopes tor future security 
are pinned to the United Nations Char- 
has been built into the 


ter. Education 
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framework of international organization. 
Its responsibility for promoting world 
peace is, therefore, official as well as in- 
herent, 


Nov. 12—Facing New Tasks 

Schools face many new tasks in the 
reconversion of their programs in terms 
of new needs. Such problems as these 
come to the top: constructing new build- 
ings, relieving personnel shortage, train- 
ing tomorrow's technicians, extending 
opportunities to young children and 
adults, meeting the needs of veterans and 
using new instructional aids. 


Nov. 13 
Communities 

The school is particularly concerned 

with community improvement because 

of the effect of environment upon the 
development of children. 


Nov. 14—Strengthening Home Lite 

(;ood homes are laboratories for learn- 
ing the ways of democracy and the re 
sponsibilities of citizenship in the larger 
life of the community, 


Developing Better 


Nov. 15—Investing in Education 

What the tuture America 
depends largely upon America 
spends for schools. Education is an in 


holds for 


what 


vestment in people which brings large re- 
turns on the well as the 
social side of the nation’s ledger. 


economic as 


Nov. 16—Promoting Health and Safety 

The prompt correction of the health 
defects of today’s children would assure 
better national health tomorrow. 

The battle for safety never ends. The 
increasing accident rate calls for new 
emphasis upon safety habits in the 
schools and homes. 
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Dr. George R. Miller Jr., superintendent of schools at Salem, N. z 
who has been made commissioner of education for Delaware, was pre- 
sented with a piece of luggage at a recent dinner given in his honor. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Month 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Month will be observed 
in this country at the time the general 
conference of the organization is being 
held in Paris from October 28 to No- 
vember 30. The purpose of the obsery 
ance is to emphasize the fact that mutual 
understanding among peoples contributes 
to peace and security and to show how 
U.N.E.S.C.O, can help promote such 
mutual understanding. 

The Department of State has drawn 
up suggestions for action suitable to 
various types of institutions and groups. 
It is suggested that schools _ stress 
U.N.E.S.C.O. during American Educa 
tion Week, focus attention on the need 
to understand the common problems of 
humanity and emphasize understanding 
and appreciation of the cultures of other 
peoples, 


N.B.C. Programs for U.N. Week 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has planned a special series of programs 
to be used in observance of United Na 
tions Week during the opening days of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
Dates for this observance, in which the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions are cooperating have been changed 
from September 3-9 to September 22-29 
because of the change in dates when the 
meeting of the General Assembly is to 
be held, 


For Educational Reconstruction 


The American Council on Education 
has announced the appointment of Dr. 
Harold E. Snyder, formerly director of 
training of U.N.R.R.A., as executive sec- 
retary of the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction. Dr. 
T. G. Pullen Jr., state superintendent of 
schools of Maryland and president of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, is chairman of the com- 
mission, which is made up of 20 major 
educational organizations and agencies. 
The commission is endeavoring to give 
direction to the many scattered efforts 
on behalf of educational rehabilitation 
which is needed in the war devastated 
countries. 


To Give Doctor of Education Degree 


Beginning with the fall term, Wayne 
University, Detroit, will offer work lead- 
ing to the doctor of education degree. A 
limited number of students will be ac 
cepted by the graduate school as appli 
cants for the degree, with a major if 
educational administration and supet 
vision. 
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The aluminum alloy now used 
in making most Wear-Ever is harder and tougher than 
any ever before practical. Equipment made from it re- 
tains its shape—resists denting and scratching. And the 
famous Smoothard finish keeps it new-looking. 


aaa 


A L U M | N U M tablished a well-earned reputation for 
durability. Capacities from 4% to 60 


quarts. Think how long the new stock pots, 
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WER THAN THE 
AR-EVER EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum is naturally friendly to foods—pro- 
tects color, flavor and purity. In cooking equip- 
ment it spreads heat fast to avoid hot spots. And 
it’s light to handle. For lasting satisfaction always 
specify Wear-Ever hard alloy equipment. The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 3509 Wear-Ever 
Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Wear-Ever Aluminum 
STOCK POTS 


es 


These heavy duty stock pots have es- 


made from this super hard aluminum alloy, 
will last! 











WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 








World Interchange of Students 


The Fulbright bill on disposal of sur- 
plus property abroad passed Congress. 
The bill provides that funds obtained 
from sale of our surplus war property 
abroad will be used to establish an ex- 
change of students between the United 
States and the countries concerned. It 
designates the State Department as the 
official disposal agency for such property. 


A Board of Foreign Scholarships will 
select candidates and administer the 
program in conjunction with the State 
Department. Veterans will be given 
preference in obtaining scholarships for 
study abroad. 

It is understood that the State Depart- 
ment is conducting negotiations with a 
number of foreign countries to get the 
exchange program operating. It has been 
estimated that as many as 100,000 Amer- 














HERE’S 

WHAT YOU GET 
WITH 

LIQUA-SAN 






A pure, gentle soap unmatched for economy 





Made under strictest laboratory control, Liqua-San 
“C”", containing 40% actual soap solids without waste- 
ful impurities, can be diluted with 3 or 4 parts water 
to give more handwashings per gallon than any other 
liquid soap. Dispense Liqua-San “C” from the Sana- 
Lather in thorough-cleansing, gentle foam—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap—and you. have the 
reasons why this amazing combination brings savings 


that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


Incentive to cleaner hands and neater washrooms 


Liqua-San “‘C” in the non-clogging, leak-proof and 


fool-proof Sana-Lather Dispenser actuall 


invites 


cleanliness. A single push on the Sana-Lather valve 
discharges just enough foam for a complete washing 
—without chapping or skin irritation. The thick, 
creamy Liqua-San lather cannot spatter on walls or 
floor or drip into the wash basin. Even when the 
hand is turned palm down the foam clings to it, 
Thus does Liqua-San “C” help keep washrooms clean. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTE 
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LIQUID 


IG TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 








icans and 50,000 students from other 
countries will take advantage of this op 
portunity in the next three decades. 


F.W.A, at Work on S. 2085 


The Division of Engineers of the Bi 
reau of Community Facilities, F.W.A., 
is already holding conferences and reg 
ulations .are being worked out for the 
speedy implementation of S. 2085, an 
official of F.W.A. said August 5. Though 
the President had not at this date signed 
the bill, there was little doubt that he 
would. 

Schools are advised to keep in touch 
with their regional F.W.A. offices. All 
nonprofit educational institutions 
cligible for the educational facilities au 
thorized by S, 2085 if they are furnish- 
ing education to veterans. 

The demand for such temporary struc 
tures is expected to exceed the suppl) 
and institutions will have to furnish cer- 
tain necessary information to the F.W.A. 
regional offices and to the U, S. Offices 
of Education. Forms for supplying this 
information will be sent out soon. 


Teachers Will Be Deferred 


Teachers will be deferred by Selective 
Service without regard to subject matter 
fields if certified by Form 42-A (revised) 
that they are essential to the instruction 
program and if such certification is ap- 
proved by the U. S. Office of Education, 
according to informed sources here Au- 
gust 6. 

Individuals engaged in scientific and 
technical research will be deferred if re 
quest is made to the U. S. Office of 
ducation and such certification of es 
sentiality is approved by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 

Selective Service is issuing a revised 
Form 115-M which contains the official 
regulations governing these deferments. 


are 


V.A. to Reimburse States, Cities 


Passing Congress in the nick of time 
August 2 was S. 2477 which authorizes 
the Veterans Administration to reim- 
burse state and local agencies for ex- 
penses incurred in rendering services in 
connection with the administration of 
certain training programs for veterans. 

This legislation had the approval ol 
the Bureau of the Budget and. the Vet 
erans Administration. 

The changes in existing law recom 
mended by V.A. and effected in the pas- 
sage of the bill are briefly: 

1. Authority to V.A. to reimburse 
state and local agencies for expenses in- 
curred in rendering services in connec- 
tion with the administration of certain 
training programs for veterans. 

2. A ceiling on the total amount of 
compensation for productive labor and 
subsistence allowances that may be re- 
ceived by veterans taking on-the-job 
training. 
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| MORE DESIGN FREEDOM 


When you use these Tile-Tex “Extras” 


COVE BASE 
~ 


oa" 


INSERT 


You can be certain of beautiful and distinctive 
floors throughout the new school you are plan- 
ning—if you use Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile floors. 

First of all, there are 36 plain and marbleized 
Tile-Tex colors in 11 sizes to provide you with 
endless pattern possibilities. 

But size and color range are only part of the 
story. By using Tile-Tex accessories—inserts, 
feature strips, cove bases and reducing strips— 
your architects can bring added charm and 
utility to corridors, cafeteria, auditorium—or 
any special room. 

Nothing, for instance, gives a floor as much 
individuality as a colorful insert. These “floor 
stoppers” are custom designed to your specifica- 


tions by The Tile-Tex Company. Unusual effects 
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» 
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can be secured by employing single or multiple 
inserts that identify specific school activities. 

Ask your architect to show you how Tile-Tex 
feature strips can be used to direct the flow of 
traffic in corridors and auditoriums, or to mark 
out floor areas, as in the gymnasium. Notice 
how reducing and edging strips in matching or 
contrasting colors can add further interest to 


the school decorative scheme. 


An attractive folder showing the use of Tile- 
Tex Asphalt Tile in schools is yours for the 
asking. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 
ASPHALT TILE MFR. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
220 E. 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Aaphatt Tile 


FLOORING 





FEATURE STRIP 
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3. A clarification of the law to permit 
1 man to work his way through col 
lege and earn a reasonable amount with 
out losing his right to subsistence allow 
ances, 

4. The 
other training on the job.” 


They Did Not Pass 


S. 181, the federal aid to education 
bill, failed to get the approval of the 79th 
Congress, adjourned August 2. 

High hopes that this bill would get to 
the Senate floor were entertained by its 
supporters up to the last few weeks of 
the fi However, optimists 


procuring of standards “for 


final session. 


point out that a special session of the 
legislative body may be called between 
now and next January. In such an even- 
tuality, some of these by-passed bills may 
have a chance. Another federal aid to 
education measure, the Mead bill, S. 
2207, also died. 

H.R. 4982, giving the State Depart 
ment authority to conduct a cultural 
relations program and information serv- 
ice throughout the 
didn’t quite—make it. 

The cancer cure and prevention bill 
was defeated in the House. 

The public library and demonstration 
bill was widely endorsed but failed to 


world, almost—but 


A valuable aid to the stu- 
dent of astronomy or of naviga- 
tion has been designed to locate celestial 


bodies quickly and accurately. 


The Millar 


Observoscope is made on the same principle as the 
equatorial mounting of the astronomer’s telescope. 
This precision instrument is constructed of impact- 
resistant phenolic plastics with declination and 
latitude scales impressed in the body of the instru- 


ment. 
month, clock and sidereal hour angles. 


Impressed also are scales which 


indicate 


Use of the instrument helps the student in visualiz- 
ing the coordinate system and the apparent motion 


of the stars, while locating instantly the desired star. 


charts become unnecessary. 


Intricate and confusing 


In use, the latitude scale is set to the latitude 


of the observer and the civil time, opposite the day of the month. The star 
or constellation to be observed is looked up in the list of 55 stars provided 
ond the sidereal hour angle set and declination indicated. The instrument is 
then oriented to true north and the star or constellation will be seen in the 


viewing tube. 


The instrument may be mounted on a camera or astronomical tripod or sim- 


ply placed on its weighted base for accurate observations. 


it may be used 


equally well to locate true north, to indicate civil time or latitude if all 
known settings are made and the sight tube is pointed to a known star. It is 
designed for use north of the equator. For use south of the equator, a special 


instrument can be supplied. 


Professional astronomers who are accustomed to using complicated devices 
will be amazed at the accuracy and mechanical simplicity of this device. 


NO. 58070 CENCO MILLAR OBSERVOSCOPE 


Each $1 0.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Scientific NO Apparatus 
CHICAGO 


New York BOSTON San Francisco 


Los Angeles TORONTO Montreal 


get the last minute push which might 
have put it through Congress. 

The universal military training pro- 
gram raised the blood pressure of many 
educators but it, too, got sidetracked. 
Those who know say “watch it.” They 
predict a comeback of the proposal in 
some form. 


Sale of Public Lands for School Use 


The Barrett bill providing for the sale 
of 7,000,000 acres of public domain lands 
for the use and benefit of the state pub- 
lic educational institutions was passed 
by both Houses and sent to the Pres- 
ident for signature July 26. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior shall sell isolated or discon- 
nected tracts of 2560 acres or less as are 
unsuitable or undesirable for settlement 
under the homestead laws or for any 
present or future federal use or project 
to the highest bidder. 

The revenue from such sales will be 
turned over to the states. It is similar to 
land grants to the states for revenue pur- 
poses. Ninety per cent of the receipts 
from sales under the provisions of this 
legislation are to be paid to the state in 
which the lands are situated for the use 
of its educational institutions, including 
state vocational training schools. 

The Barrett bill in the House was 
connected with the O'Mahoney bill in 
the Senate, granting to the state of Wy- 
oming certain public lands for establish 
ing a permanent fund for the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Approved Legislation 


Among bills passed by Congress and 
not discussed under separate headings 
are: 

The $450 pay boost bill which directed 
immediate increases of $450 each to edu- 
cational employes of the public school 
system of the District of Columbia. 

The teachers’ retirement bill which 
will give District teachers an improved 
retirement system, making _ benefits 
equivalent to those of other federal and 
District workers. 

The G.I. terminal pay bill which will 
pay enlisted men of the armed services 
for furlough time but not granted dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

S. 2304 which will establish the Hol 
loway plan providing naval scholarships 
for N.R:O.T.C. students. 


Bold Approach on Federal Aid 


S. 2499, a bill providing for a ten year 
program for the development and im- 
provement of educational activities 
throughout these United States, was in 
troduced in the Senate July 31 by Sen 
ators Murray, Morse and Pepper. 

Making all preceding bills for federal 
aid to education look like peanuts, both 
in financing and in scope, this new 
cradle-to-the-grave ‘proposition, S. 249°, 
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Engineered by an organization with 18 years 


- of experience in the visual education equip- 
17 4 ment field, the new DP 300 Projector sets a 
THE D.P. 30 new standard of quality and simplicity in 


For 2”x/2”/Slidées» 
and Slidefilms 


projection. See your Visual Education Dealer 


or write for descriptive circular No. 91. 


PRICE: With 5” Anastigmat Lens 
Without case ..... . $77.50 
With case......... $86.00 
(Coated lens $6.00 extra) 
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Best Modernizing 
Investment 


School Executives everywhere know CHURCH MOL- 
TEX SEATS as today’s best modernizing investment. 
The modernizing dollar goes further here. 

CHURCH MOL-TEX SEATS never wear out, 
never need replacing. The first cost is the last cost. 
Amortized over the years, cost per year approaches 
the vanishing point. ‘ 

The thick, tough molded-plastic surface can’t crack 
or chip to open germ-harboring crevices. And they’re 
quickly cleaned with mild soap and water. They come 
in handsome black or gleaming white — and in sizes 
and shapes to fit all bowls. 

Does your program include the best modernizing in- 
vestment you can make — new CHURCH MOL-TEX 
SEATS? If not, contact your plumbing dealer today. 


CHURCH Mec deaz 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of Amenican Rapiator & Standard Sawitary corronanion 














deals with four types of federal aid and 

| authorizes a total yearly sum of $805,. 

| 000,000 rising to $1,900,000,000. 

| “The Educational Development Bill of 
| 1947,” operating on no piecemeal basis, 
approaches the problem as a_ whole. 

Here are the four types of federal aid 
the bill would cover: 

1. General equalization of educational 
| opportunities 
| 2. Scholarships and fellowships 

3. Planning and construction of schoo! 
buildings 

4. Camping programs 

The bill assumes, said Senator Murray, 
that the federal government must finance 
an important share of the needed im 
provement but all states must do their 
share. Funds will be distributed on the 
basis of population and in accordance 
with the financial need of each state. 

The bill authorizes the following 
amounts for the fiscal year 1948: to assist 
states in equalizing basic educational 
programs, $500,000,000, increasing yearly 
to $1,000,000,000 in the tenth year; to 
provide scholarships and fellowships for 
the last two years of high school and 
beyond, $70,000,000, increasing yearly to 
$350,000,000 in the tenth year; to aid 
states in planning and constructing edu 
cational facilities, $200,000,000, increas- 
ing to $400,000,000 by the third year; to 
assist states in providing camping pro 
grams for children and youths in publi 
parks and forests, $25,000,000, increasing 
to $125,000,000 in the tenth year, 

S. 2499 is not sponsored by any special 
group but was drafted in consultation 
with all of the professional groups in 
education and many others with a spe 
cial interest in this field. 

Introducing the bill in the last few 
days of the 79th Congress gave every 
body a chance to take a pot shot at the 
proposed legislation. It will stimulate 
study and constructive criticism during 
the coming months. The authors of the 
bill admit that many details remain to 
be worked out and many controversial 
issues resolved. They expect to have a 
redrafted bill ready for introduction at 
the beginning of the next Congress. 


Price Changes on School Furniture 


The Office of Price Administration has 
made the following additional changes 
in prices of inexpensive schoolroom fur 
niture,*effective August 2: 

1. On tablet arm chairs, cut-off points 
of $6 for adult sizes and of $5.50 for 
junior sizes replace the former cut-off 
point of $5 for all sizes. 

2. New cut-off points of $4.50 for 
adult sizes, $3.80 for junior sizes and 
$3.50 for kind-garten sizes replace the 
former cut-off ; int of $3.50 for all side 
chairs. 

Consumer prices will reflect percent 
age-wise the increases taken as the man 
ufacturing level. 
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more and more 
evidence... 


PRODUCT OF THE 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 
REDUCES SCHOOL NOISE TO A MINIMUM 


Over 20 Years of Outstanding Performance Rec- 

ords Are the Reason Why More Schools Sound- 

Condition with Acousti-Celotex Than with Any 
Other Acoustical Material! 


Puget Sound College gets an “A” in sound conditioning 
for picking Acousti-Celotex*. 

Because only Acousti-Celotex gives this double advan- 
tage in assured results: 1. Quality control in manufacture 
backed by the reputation and resources of the world- 
famous Celotex Corporation. 2. Efficiency control in in- 
stallation backed by Celotex-selected-and-trained local 
distributors. The experience of more than 100,000 in- 





stallations makes this the world’s foremost acoustical 
organization. 


So no matter what your noise reduction problem, con- 
sult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor. No obligation. 
No job is too small, and prompt service is assured. Or 
write to: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-946, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. It will bring to your desk an expert 
trained in the sound conditioning of schools. 


FREE! “Sound Conditioning—A Guide to Those Responsible 
for Education.” Fact-packed, informative, helpful book- 
let. For your free copy write to The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. NS-946, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CELOTEX 
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CORPORATION, 


CHICAGO 3, 


ILLINOIS. 


C.P.A. Controls 


There are 46 C.P.A. orders in effect 
at present in contrast with 700 such or- 
ders during the war, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Board said consolingly July 31. 
Though C.P.A. continues to grant CC 
ratings sparingly, particular considera- 
tion is being given to colleges and uni- 
versities at this time to enable them to 
be prepared for the large influx of veter 
ans in the fall. 

Under PR 28 and PR 28-A, approxi 
mately 70,000 applicants have received 
assistance valued at slightly less than 
$200,000,000 since September 1945. 


the Citizen of Tomor 


Printing and Education 


Write for o 
Of a Liberal 
and graphic arts de 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 


Que 


‘B00 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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ur booklet « 


Education. ” ATF ins 
Partments. 


‘Graphic Arts, the 





Products showing increased produc- 
tion, as of the end of July, included elec- 
tric ranges, gas ranges, radios, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines, virtually all of which established 
new postwar peaks, C.P.A. reported. 

A considerable percentage of ap- 
proved construction has gone to educa- 
tional facilities for institutions providing 
education for veterans. 


American Legion's Boys Forum 


Foremost officers of the government, 
including Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson 
and Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 







row... 


are Inseparable! 


Foundation 


talls complete Printing 











| fices of Vocational Rehabilitation, War 


| War Services. Mrs. Jewell W. Swofford 
_ will be commissioner of the office. 


Barkley, were among those who took 
part in the American Legion’s Boys 
Forum in Washington August 4 to 9 
when boys from all over the United 
States set up a moot supreme court and 
congress. The 100 delegates to the forum 
and their 10 counselors were chosen at 
Boys State sessions recently held in the 
capital cities of various states. 

While the present program called for 
the first Federal Boys Forum in history, 
3oys State programs have been held in 
many states since the first one was in- 
stituted at Springfield, Ill., in 1935. 

All expenses of delegates and coun- 
selors to the forum were paid by the 
American Legion. 



















Reorganization of F.S.A. 





With the acceptance by Congress of 
the President's reorganization _ plans, 
transfers of certain governmental agen- 
cies were made to F.S.A. July 16. The 
U. S. Employes Compensation Commis 










sion, the Children’s Bureau and _ the 
Division of Vital Statistics were all 
transferred to the Federal Security 






Agency by Reorganization Plan No. 2 

F.S.A. will be reconstituted under four 
operating branches and six staff offices. 

The Social Security Admunistration 
will take over the old age and survivors 
insurance, employment security and 
public assistance programs formerly ad 
ministered in the agency by the Social 
Security Board (abolished by the Reor 
ganization Plan) together with activities 
of the Children’s Bureau. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer has been appointed commissioner 
for Social Security to head this new unit. 
Katherine Lenroet will continue as chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

Another branch is that of Education, 
consisting of the existing Office of Edu 
cation. The other educational functions 
of the agency relating to the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard 
University will be under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education. John 
W. Studebaker will continue as head. 

Public Health, consisting of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, constitutes an- 
other branch. Freedmen’s and St. Eliz- 
abeth’s hospitals will be under the direc 
tion of the Surgeon General. The Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics becomes part of 
this branch. Dr. Thomas Parran will 
continue as surgeon general of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

The Office of Special Services, making 
the fourth branch, is a new office. It in 
cludes the newly created Bureau of Em 
ployes’ Compensation and the Employes 
Compensation Appeals Board; the Food 
and Drug Administration, and the Of 

























Property Distribution and Community 









(Continued on Page 82.) 
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Ditto is more than a school duplicating machine. 
It is a method of teaching and learning. 

Class improvement and self-improvement result 
from the application of Ditto and Ditto Workbooks 
to teaching. Educators everywhere have proved that 
Ditto improves class alertness—makes teaching 
easier, quicker, more effective. 

Not alone for teaching, but for practically every 
school activity, Ditto’s simple, economical method 
of producing copies enjoys the enthusiastic approval 
of thousands of schools. 

Send the Coupon Today for samples of Ditto ink- 
printed lesson mat and literature telling how Ditto 
can help your school. Discover how the Ditto method 
will give you more time to yourself while improv- 
ing your teaching technique. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 
‘anetiechnn —-CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY---~---- 


DITTO, Inc. 
625 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: y 
Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School (_ ) 





( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog ant 
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DEATH TO FLIES’ 


EET! 
IN AREAS OF 500,000 CUBIC F 

THE NEW WEST HYDRO-MIST VAPORIZER 
AUTOMATIC — JUST FILL AND PLUG IN! 
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secticide sprayer. Simple to 
operate—merely fill, set 
time clock, and plug in to 
AC or DC outlet. One fill- 
ing of the West Hydro- 
Mist Vaponzer with Vapo- 
sector Fluid will efficiently 
control roaches in an area 
up to 50,000 cubic feet, and 
achievea POSITIVE KILL 
of flying insects in areas 
of 500,000 cubic feet! 








CONCENTRATED VAPOSECTOR FLUID 


Amazingly Effective Insecticide ; 
for use in the West Hydro-Mist Vaporizer 


VAPOSECTOR FLUID 1s i. ene a, 

cially effective for use in Electric opr , 
high killing efficiency and 1s economical ~~ — i 
tive against flies, roaches, mosquitoes, ants, Syotantn on 
spiders and many other insects. It will cause = hes 
crawl out of their hiding places to be killed povred — 
: insecticide is harmless to food and fabrics, whe 


according to directions 


le *Vaposector insecticide when dispersed by vg ta - een 
ochieve o positive kill of such fying insects as Fires, ; 


in areas of 500,000 cubic feet! 
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ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Seeing Is Believing! 
or ‘ 
Write for FREE Booklet 


----CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, PLEASE .......->= 


DISINFECTING 42-16 WEST ST., L. 1. CITY 1, 
WE SPompang N. Y., DEPT. ¢ 
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Superintendent's Book Shelf 





VALUES FOR SURVIVAL. By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York City. 
1946. $2.50. 

THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION. By 
Corliss Lamont. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York City. 1946. $3. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR A 
CHANGING WORLD. By Dr. F. Theodore 
Struck. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1945. $3. 

THE FARM PEOPLE OF MICHIGAN AC. 
CORDING TO ETHNIC STOCKS. John F. 
Thaden. Michigan State College, Lansing. 
1945. Map, 34° by 28”. 

RESOURCE-USE BIBLIOGRAPHY. Regional 
Materials Service, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 1946. 
Mimeographed. 

KENTUCKY'S RESOURCES. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Schoel Service, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Volume XVIII, No. 2. 1945. 

CHANGING THE CURRICULUM. By Alice 
Miel. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City. 1946. $2.25. 

LEADERSHIP THROUGH SUPERVISION. 
1946 Yearbook, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 120! Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $2. 

ENROLLMENT INCREASES AND CHANGES 
IN THE MENTAL LEVEL OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL POPULATION. By F. H. Finch. 
Published for the American Psychological 
Association by Stanford University Press, 
California. 1946. $1.25. 

HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES. By Nina B. Lamkin. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc., 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 1946. $2.50. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR VET- 
ERANS. By Francis J. Brown. Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, 
D. C. 1946. Pamphlet, $2. 

THE FIRST FREEDOM. By Morris L. Ernst. 
The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. 1946. $3. 

MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Theodore Brameld. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 
City. 1946. $2.50. 

EDUCATION HELPS BUILD A _ REGION. 
Edited by John E. Ivey Jr. and Harry B. 
Williams. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. Pamphlet. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. A Final Report by the Commission 
on Teacher Education. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 1946. $2. 

LEISURE TIME EDUCATION. By Anna May 
Jones. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d 
Street, New York City. 1946. $2.75. 

HAWAIIAN SCHOOLS: A CURRICULUM 
SURVEY, 1944-45. Edgar M. Draper and 
Alice H. Hayden, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1946. $2. 

PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Paul R. Mort. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 1946. $3.50. 

CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION,  Forty-Fifth 
Yearbook, Part Il, of National Society for 
the Study of Education. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 37, Ill. 1946. 

THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL: ITS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND OPPORTUNITY. Eighth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, 
New York City. 1946. $3. 
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- | When you need sat. .. You need 


More and more “The Trend is to GAS” for e Flexibility 
N. 

B. all cooking, baking, and waterheating. More e Cleanliness 
“d and more, GAS and modern Gas equipment 


e Rapid Heating 
A. fulfill the exacting specifications set up by 


e Economy of Operation 


: “we 
i esigners and management executives for all © Precise Controllability 
school and institutional requirements. 
: e Dependability 
a On every count, in comparison with other e Versatility of Application 
nd | heat sources, GAS is the ideal heating e Labor-Saving Automatic Regulation 
°" | medium. Wherever heat is required there’s 
A- | a job for GAS. Characteristics of GAS— Your local Gas Company will send a Com- 
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Reorganization of F.S.A. 
(Continued From Page 78.) 

In addition to these four operating 
branches, existing staff ofices—Executive 
Assistant, General Counsel, Research and 
Information—have been augmented by 
two new offices to provide for expanded 
functions of the Federal Security Agency. 

The Office of Federal-State Relations 
will be responsible for study and recom- 
mendations in line with Section 10 of the 
Reorganization Plan. This provision 
looks toward the coordination of grants 
in-aid administration and directs the 
Federal Security Administrator to estab- 
lish, insofar as practical, uniform stand 


PEABODY'S 


ards and procedures so that state agen- 
cies administering two or more grant 
programs may submit a single state plan 
and be subject to unified fiscal, person- 
nel and other policies. George E. Bigge 
will head this office. 

The Office of Inter-Agency and Inter- 
national Relations will be responsible for 
formulating, establishing and coordinat- 
ing the agency’s relationships with other 
federal agencies, international agencies, 
representatives of foreign governments 
and organized groups in the fields of 
health, education, welfare and social se- 
curity. Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward will 


serve as director. 


“CLASSIC” 


LINE OF STEEL FRAME SEATING BRINGS 





No. 203 
"Classic® Chair—Light Weight Steel 
Frame—Easy to Move—Sturdy. 





No. 201 


"Classic'’ Steel Frame Movable Chair 


Desk—Duo-Adjusting Top. 


New Beauty to Class Rooms 
New Comfort to Pupils... 


We're proud of the graceful lines our de- 
signers have worked into our new "'Classic’’ 
line of school seating. We believe the 
beauty of this light-weight, pressed steel 
frame seating will make classrooms consid- 
erably more attractive, as well as more 
efficient. 


Notice the posture-fit, floating plywood 
back rests. They adjust automatically to 
give each pupil proper back support. The 
seats are also restful plywood and are de- 
signed for utmost comfort. Pupils will like 
Peabody Classic Seating because of the 
roominess and unusual comfort it provides. 





No. 202 


"Classic'’' Steel Frame—Movable Tablet 
Arm Chair—Roomy—Comfortable. 


All “Classic” Seating has sanitary foot closures that eliminate collection of dust and dirt. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC, ¢ North MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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Reimbursement for Tools 


The Veterans Administration will re 
imburse institutions purchasing tools for 
exclusive use of trainee veterans, it was 
announced July 29. 

Purchase orders must be submitted to 
the nearest V.A. regional office and must 
contain the following information. 

1. Name and address of the organiza 
tion from which the tools will be pur 
chased. 

2. Quantity, description and cost ol 
tools. 

3. Name, serial number and C num 
ber of the veteran for whom the pur 
chase is made. 

4. A statement reading substantially 
as follows: “It is hereby certified that 
the tools purchased hereon are for the 
exclusive use of the above named veteran 
undergoing training in this institution 
that such tools are generally required 
for the successful pursuit and completion 
of the course by other students in the 
institution and that reimbursement will 
be made to the institution by the Vet 
erans Administration therefor.” 

5. Signature of an officer of the in 
stitution over his title. 

The regional office will assign an 
“MM” rating to the purchase order and 
forward it to the company supplying the 


tools. At the same time V.A. will make 
arrangements to reimburse the pur 
chaser, 


Surplus Property Problems 


Inadequate discount, low priority and 
the short period of time accorded schools 
in which to acquire surplus were a few 
of the grievances concerning surplus 
property disposal aired by educators at 
the A.C.E.’s emergency conference on 
higher education July 12. 

Though innumerable conferences have 
been held with W.A.A. officials, though 
the action committee has taken the case 
of education to the highest officials, in 
cluding the President, John Steelman 
and Gen. Erskine, developments to date 
have given little encouragement to 
schoolmen. 

The possibility of the extension of a 
nominal pricing policy to schools in sur 
plus property disposal still seems remote, 
what with handshaking of W.A.A. legal 
counsel. Numerous solutions have been 
suggested: revision of an amendment to 
Regulation 14, an act of Congress or an 
Executive Order declaring a national 
emergency to exist in equipment and 
supplies for education. 

Maj. Gen. Glen E. Ederton, associate 
administrator of War Assets Adminis 
tration, repeated what Gen. Gregory, 
former administrator, has sdid, namely, 
that the surplus stocks of war material 
cannot be regarded as a dependable 
source of supply for educational institu 
tions. If all surplus property stocks were 
earmarked for sale to schools only, there 
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+ . Medical Rooms, 
FEATURING ILLUMINEERING ... A REVOLUTIONARY General Offices 
NEW LIGHTING TECHNIQUE 
: | Gymnasiums, 
- | Outdoor Areas 
MAKE PLANS NOW to bring the lighting in your school up-to-date y < 
- -» Your overall building expansion program may be set for some 7 
future date. Yet, you can take immediate measures to improve di ; 
conditions in your present location by advancing the efficiency of df 
your lighting equipment. For more than two generations, Holophane i” 





engineers have been recognized as authorities in school lighting. ' 
They present in this comprehensive book, methods of achieving 
effective economical lighting for every area of the modern school. 
This book is available without charge. Send for it immediately. 


D a Bl cosine 
HOLO! TAM IK COMPANY, INC... . Lighting Authorities Since 1898 
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would still not be enough to go around. 
Nevertheless, educators gathered at the 
conference stoutly asked: that a commit- 
tee be appointed to represent them in 
urging the cooperation of the director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the administrator of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration and the administrator of the 
War Assets Administration in procur- 
ing the adoption immediately by W.A.A. 
of a nominal price policy, not to exceed 
5 per cent of fair value, on all surplus 
property needed for educational and re- 
search programs. 


Appointment of Maj. Gen. Robert Mc 














Gowan Littlejohn was recently con- 
firmed by the Senate as new adminis- 
trator of W.A.A. 


Prices Increase 


The Office of Price Administration 
announced July 26 a number of ceiling 
price increases and decontrol actions. A 
15 per cent rise in living costs in the next 
six months is generally predicted. Cloth 
ing, food, consumer durable goods and 
building materials are all on the up- 


grade. 
Price increases indicated by O.P.A. 
cover: work gloves; shoes; paperboard 


used for making trays, drinking cups, 





new and colorful Political Maps .. . 
- American History Maps... 


easier and more effective. 


| It's yours for the asking. 


| stating your position, 
course. Address Dept. NS-96. 
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| A New Catalog of New Maps and Globes 


A complete listing of the finest maps and globes we have ever published . 
new Political-Physical Maps . . . 
Werld History Maps. These bright, fresh, up-to-date | 
maps and globes hold the pupil's interest, leave lasting impressions, make teaching 


Write Today for Your Copy of This New Catalog 


If you are a teacher, supervisor, principal, superintendent 
| or school board member you will want a copy of this new book. Just drop us a note | 
and the catalog will be sent to you. 


COSTELLO COMPANY 


Weber Costello 
Catalog MG-46 
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- plates; coal and other solid fuels; lumber 


and building materials, including vitri- 
fied clay sewer pipes, convector radia- 
tors, domestic oil burners and cork in- 
sulation board; thermostats for domestic 
gas and electric ranges; commonly used 
tools and _ kitchenware; inexpensive 
chinaware and other household equip- 
ment and furnishings; razor blades; 
standard Stillson pipe wrenches; me- 
chanical pencils and fountain pens; elec- 
tronic, communication and other mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Small volume manufacturers of parts 
for household cooking and _ heating 
stoves, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators have been per 
mitted to qualify for reconversion prices. 
It is said, however, that price rises on 
such items will be kept within bounds 
by the manufacturers themselves. 


Army-Navy Donation Programs 


The navy has come around to a more 
liberal interpretation of legislation au- 
thorizing donation in order to help meet 
critical equipment shortages in schools 
and colleges, according to the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education August 7. 

The army issued instructions in July 
authorizing the donation of numerous 
items of excess property to educational 
institutions. 

Under the navy’s donation program, 
usable items will be made available to 
educational institutions on a basis of 
need regardless of the institution’s loca- 


tion. Naval procedures require that all 
donated items be used in classroom 
work. 


These items consist of boats and boat 
equipment, certain types of mechanical 
equipment, machinery and tools that are 
normally used in vocational training for 
manual trades. In addition, certain types 
of airborne electronic and radar equip 
ment may be donated for use in aero 
nautical courses which do not involve 
actual flight training. 

The only cost to educational institu 
tions for this property will be the pack- 
ing, handling and shipping charges. 
Navy donable property will be screened 
by a representative of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Selected items will be 
frozen for a period of fifteen days. 

State agencies for surplus property will 
notify educational institutions regarding 
donable navy property and supply them 
with detailed procedures to be followed 
when applying for such property. 

The list of donable items issued by the 
army includes: machine shop equipment; 
woodworking equipment; electrical 
equipment; sheet metal equipment; busi- 
ness machines; pumps; electronic equip- 
ment; laundry equipment; laboratory 
equipment; drafting equipment; hand 
tools; foundry and forge equipment; 
power-generating equipment; 
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And every one of them is a dishwashing day. 
That means a lot of work. But you can make it easier by using 
Wyandotte dishwashing compounds. In the specialized Wyandotte line 
there’s a product designed to do each job quickly and thoroughly. 


Wyandotte Keego* is ideal for washing dishes by machine— 
in hard water or soft. A free rinser, it leaves no film. 
Keeps machine parts free from scale. 
Or is your dishwashing done by hand? Then use Wyandotte H.D.C.* Sudsy 
and containing soap, it’s outstanding for softening water and removing grease. 


Use Wyandotte Neosuds* for glassware and light dishwashing. 
Wyandotte G.L.X.*—efficient and safe for detarnishing silver. 


And for a safe, reliable germicide, there’s Wyandotte Steri-Chlor.* 
Use it for rinsing fresh vegetables—also for dishes, glasses and silverware. 


Make this September a month to remember by calling the 
Wyandotte Representative to talk over your dishwashing problems 
with you. You'll find him ready with many helpful suggestions. 


* Registered trade-mark Service Representatives in 88 Cities / 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - J. B. FORD DIVISION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN | REG, U.S, PAT. OFF 
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tion and air conditioning equipment; 
mess and food preparation and preserv- 
ing equipment; test equipment, mechan- 
ical, electrical and automotive; photo 
graphic and projection equipment. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Chicago School Board 


Mayor Kelly’s commission on school 
board nominations in Chicago plans to 
submit 12 names to the mayor for the 
six openings on the board created by 
recent resignations. President James B. 
McCahey, whose term runs until next 





May, and four other members, who 
have refused to resign, still remain. 
The commission on nominations is a 


continuing one and will make recom- 
mendations of well qualified persons 
to fill other vacancies as they occur. 
The that he will make 
new only these 


mayor states 


appointments trom 


recommendations. 


Decision on Use of School Halls 


The supreme court of California has 
issued a writ of mandate directing the 
San Diego board of education to open its 
high school auditorium to all persons 
without forcing them to sign patriotic 
pledges. In a recent hearing, San Diego's 
Civil Liberties Union claimed it had 


Ut last... 


been denied the use of Roosevelt High 
School auditorium for a meeting be- 
cause members refused to sign a state- 
ment that they were opposed to over- 
throwing the government by force or 
violence. 


School Lunches Kept at 12 Cents 


New York City schools will continue 
to provide 12 cent lunches to elementary 
pupils despite the rise in. food prices. 
This will be made possible through the 
use of city funds authorized for the pur- 
pose by Mayor O’Dwyer. Lunches are 
provided for 65,000 children in 480 
public schools and 87 parochial schools, 
or a total of 12,500,000 lunches during 
the year. About half the meals are 
served without cost to children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay for them. 


MEETINGS 








Rural Education Conference 


School lunches and nutrition were the 
subjects of discussion at the North At- 
lantic Regional Conference on Rural Life 
and Education held recently under the 
sponsorship of the rural division of the 
National Education Association at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. May 
Gibson, county helping teacher, Free- 


hold, N. J., served as chairman, and 
Kathryn Reickey, also of Freehold, as 
recorder. The consultants were: L. J. 
Kaser, county superintendent, Mount 
Holly, N. J.; Mary T. Davenport, nu 
tritionist, state board of health, Dover, 
Del.; Frances Livingston Hoag, Harris 
burg, Pa, 


Georgia Administrators Meet 


The Georgia School Administrators 
Annual Planning Conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Peabody College of Educa 
tion and the state department of educa 
tion, was held at the University of Geor 
gia in early August. The theme was 
“Building Better Local School Systems.” 

Among the speakers were Dr. M. D. 
Collins, state superintendent of schools; 
Dr. O. C. Aderhold, dean. of the Pea 
body College of Education; E. Russell 
Moulton and J. Harold Saxon, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Georgia 
Education Association; L. M. Lester, di 
rector of teacher training and certifica 
tion in Georgia, and L. O. Rogers of the 
State Education Panel. 


Teachers Study Science Advances 


High school teachers of chemistry and 
physics from 50 schools in nine states 
took a six weeks’ course at Union Col 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y., this summer 
to learn the latest advances in their fields. 


AN INDOOR AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES DRYER... . 


Ideal for drying gymnasium equipment (towels, uniforms, etc.). Perfect 


for Home Economics classes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE .. . Toss the clothes into a Hamilton Automatic 


Clothes Dryer . 


. snap on the switch! The patented tumbler action 


gently revolves the clothes in clean, warm air. 


FAST ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer dries up to 12 pounds 


of wet clothes in 15 to 28 minutes... 


ready for ironing. 


SAFE ... An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, making 


it impossible to damage clothes. 


COMPACT .. 


. The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer requires 31" x 


27'2" floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL DELIVERY . 
SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
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OF CRUSADER Aluminum HOTEL WARE 


CRUSADER Aluminum Utensils are designed and built for rugged 
use. Stock Pots and Flaring Sauce Pans are made seamless of 
medium weight Aluminum sheet. Straight side Sauce Pots and Pans 
are made seamless, extra heavy, of %” Aluminum Plate. 
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The teachers, 14 women and 36 men, 
were winners of General Electric all ex- 
pense science fellowships. They were 
taught the theory of scientific discoveries 
made during the war years in physics 
and chemistry and saw these discoveries 
in actual use through visits to modern in- 
dustrial laboratories during the program. 
Members of the General Electric Com- 
pany laboratory and engineering staffs 
assisted in the training course. 


Conference on Educational Program 


Educators are invited to attend a two 
day conference on “A Unified Purpose 


and Education of 


Program in_ the 









“T'S 
WAS 


American Youth” to be held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Novem- 
ber 18 and 19. At this time the five 
committees appointed two years ago by 
Dean William F. Russell to study the 
design of American education will pre- 
sent their reports and discussion and re 
vision of them will follow. 

The chairmen of the five committees 
are Dean T. R. McConnell, University 
ot Minnesota; Dr. C. Leslie Cushman, 
public schools, Philadelphia; Dr. Stephen 
M. Corey, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Karl T. Bigelow, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, and Dr. Maurice E. 
Troyer, Syracuse University. 
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“I'm darn glad we got started on Mosinee towels before 


today's towel shortage set in," . . . said the janitor to the 
superintendent. "The kids don't seem to use as many, 
‘cause the towels do such a good job of pat rad their 


hands. I've found | don't have to 
often—and our washrooms aren't all messed with wasted’ 


Member of 
National 
Service Institute 


Sereot towels." 


ill the cabinets so 


A simple story that tells much. The "secret" of Mosinee 









Towels’ superior service and long term economy is in 
their combination of remarkable strength and speed of 
absorbency. Just now your School Supply Distributor may 
not be able to meet your full requirements of Mosinee 
Towels—but make a note to get them for your wash- 
rooms as soon as they are again plentiful. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Milis Co. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Plan to Take up Teaching 





A recent survey of high schools in 
Indianapolis shows that 123 of 2308 
prospective seniors are planning to enter 
teacher training institutions after gradu 
ation from high school. 


Guide on Soil Conservation 

Five teachers of Spokane, Wash., who 
are recipients of Soil Conservation Sery 
ice scholarships, are writing a curric 
ulum guide which the committee on soil 
conservation for the. Washington State 
Department of Education will publish 
for teachers in elementary schools. They 
spend their mornings in the classroom at 
Eastern Washington College of Educa 
tion and their afternoons in the field 
studying actual soil conditions. 


Suggests Improving Ph.D. Programs 


Improvement of Ph.D. degree pro 
grams is discussed in a recently pub- 
lished book by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis. 
Data on which the comments are based 
are of three kinds, Doctor Hollis ex- 
plains: 

A historical sketch which shows that 
the dynamics of the graduate school 
wells up from the underlying education 
and culture; a statistical analysis that 
shows the preparation and placement of 
22,509 persons who earned the Ph.D. 
degree in 94 graduate schools during 
the decade 1931 to 1940, and an ap 
praisal of current graduate school prac 
tice by compilations of the opinions of 
producing and employing groups and 
of recent recipients of the Ph.D. degree. 

The book is called “Toward Improv 
ing Ph.D. Programs” ard is published 
by the American Council on Education. 


Little Sense of Responsibility 
Edward F. Potthoff, director of the 


University of Illinois bureau of institu 
tions research, finds from various educa 
tional surveys that high percentages of 
school children are not willing to accept 
community responsibility that means 
personal sacrifice and, as they grow 
older, they are even less willing. A 
large proportion of college students are 
apathetic toward social’ problems and 
issues. 

To counteract this tendency, youth 
needs to be provided with opportunities 
for applying that which has been learned 
in the classroom. Traffic surveys, visits 
to court rooms and city council meetings 
are “the real essence of civic education,” 
it is stated. 

Other types of activities which are 
useful in developing a sense of com 
munity responsibility are field trips or 
excursions, firsthand studies of com- 
munity problems, planning ways and 
means of meeting these problems, par 
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S the selection shown here implies, 
there is a Heywood-Wakefield 
unit for virtually every classroom 
need. For this is a versatile line, de- 
signed in step with modern trends in 
classroom arrangement—and designed 
correctly to assure comfort and proper 
posture. Scientifically graded sizes 
eliminate the need for individual ad- 
justment. The tested Héywood- 
Wakefield welding process assures true 
lifetime ruggedness to the tubular 
steel frames—and our finishes are 
noted for their fine appearance and 
durability. 

Write today for our current folder 
illustrating and describing the com- 
plete Heywood-Wakefield line. It will 
be of real assistance in your planning 
for either the expansion or moderniza- 
tion of your installation. Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 








School Furniture Division 


Chicago, Illinois 





ticipating in community functions and 
belonging to various organizations such 
as boy scouts, Hi-Y and other clubs. 


High School Pupils Still Smart 


In a monograph entitled “Enrollment 
Increases and Changes in the Mental 
Level of the High School Population,” 
Dr. F. H. Finch of the University of 
Illinois points out that high school pupils 
today are superior to those of 1923 to the 
extent of almost three fourths of a year’s 
gain in mental age. This contradicts the 
assumption that increasing enrollments 
have drawn into high schools a class of 
youths inferior in mental ability. 

Figures cited show that the mental 
quotient of high school pupils has been 
moving upward. Dr. Finch suggests that 
the extension of secondary education can 
be carried to the point where it will in- 
clude practically all members of the high 
school age group. Such extension “will 
require sweeping curricular changes, 
with a much greater variety of activity 
than the secondary schools now afford 
and a program of guidance which will 
enable each pupil to choose appropriately 
from the varied educational 
which the new school will make avail- 
able.” 

The monograph is being published by 
the Stanford University Press and by the 
Oxford University Press. 
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Coming 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J., March 1-6, 1947. 


American Education Week, November 10-16. 


American Federation of Teachers, St. Paul, 
Minn., third week in August. 


Arkansas Education Association, Robinson Me- 
morial Auditorium, Little Rock, November 
7, & 


Colorado Education Association, Denver, Pu- 
eblo, Grand Junction and Durango, Octo- 
ber 24, 25. 


Connecticut State Teachers Association, Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport, New Haven, October 25. 


Food Service Directors’ Conference, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, October 10-12. 


Elks Club, 


Illinois Education Association, 
Springfield, December 26-28. 


Indiana State Teachers Association, Hotel Lin- 
coln, Indianapolis, October 24, 25. 


Kansas State Teachers Association, Topeka, 
Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita, Cof- 
feyville, October 31, November |. 


Maine Teachers Association, Bangor House, 
Bangor, October 24, 25. 


Maryland State Teachers Association, Balti- 
more, October 18, 19. 


Minnesota Education Association, Minneapolis, 
October 24, 25. 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Hotel 
Muehlbach, Kansas City, November 6-9. 


Montana Education Association, district con- 
ventions, Billings, Helena, Wolf Point, Kali- 
spell, Great Falis, October 25, 26. 


SCHOOLS, 7 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES 


Hillyards are proud of the fact that their Floor 
Treatments, Maintenance Products and Sanitation 
Supplies have contributed to the high standard 
of healthful cleanliness in all types of public and 
private buildings throughout America for almost 
Half A Century. Hillyard Hi-Quality Products 
give lasting satisfaction and 
satisfactory economy. 


Sanitary, | 


Meetings 


National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 7-11. 


Nebraska State Education Association, district 
conventions, Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, Hast- 
ings, McCook, Sidney, October 24, 25. 


New Jersey Education Association, Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Atlantic City, November 8-10. 


New York State Teachers Association, house 
of delegates, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, November 24-26. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association, Ho- 
tel Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, December 26- 
28. 


South Dakota Education Association, 
Falls, November 24-27. 


Utah Education Association, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, October 10-12. 


Vermont Education Association, Auditorium, 
Burlington, October 10, II. 


Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 


Marshall, Richmond, November 26-29. 


Washington Education Association, regional 
convention-institutes, Spokane, October 4; 
Walla Walla, 7; Richland, 8; Yakima, 9; 
Sunnyside, 9; Wenatchee, 10; Seattle, 11; 
Bellingham, 14; Tacoma, 15; Centralia, 16; 
Vancouver, 17; Longview, 18. 


Sioux 


Wisconsin Education Association, Hotel 


Schroeder, Milwaukee, November 7-9. 


Wyoming Education Association, delegate as- 
sembly, Casper, October 1, 12; central 
northwest and northwest districts, Casper, 
October 3, 4; southeast district, Torrington, 
October 3, 4; southwest district, Rock 
Springs, September 27, 28. 
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There is a Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ment Engineer in your lecality, 
wire or write us today. His sug- 
gestions and recommendations are 
gladly given without cost to you. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. 
# BRANCHES.IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * 
FLOOR FINISHES TREATMENTS...MAINTENANCE and SANITATION SUPPLIES...DISINFECTANTS 
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C Foamglas insulation solves the 
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toughest insulating problems — 
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Chis cellular material is the only 
insulation composed of millions of 
tiny globules of air sealed in glass. 
It withstands attack by moisture, 
vapor and the fumes of most acids— 
elements which frequently impair or 
destroy the insulating value of other 
materials. 


Rigid and strong, PC Foamglas 


2 Wa 


will not swell, shrink, powder or rot. 
It repels vermin. It is waterproof, 
fireproof. It stays where insulation is 


required, will not slip, slide or pack 


down. 

PC Foamglas needs no mainte- 
nance, repairs or replacements 
through the years. It helps to main- 


tain temperature levels, to minimize 


condensation. 
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PC Foamglas has proved its ability FIND OUT what PC Foamglas has to offer SENAY i 
° ° ° Py H = ju orning Corporation 
to do a thorough job of insulation in you. Our illustrated booklets are packed Room 158 632 Duquesne Way | 
: with valuable engineering data, tables, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
floors, core walls, and roofs, in fac- charts, drawings and installation de- Pl i ithout obligati | 
; . aia tails. We shall be glad to send you the ease Send me without obligation, your 
a tories, hospitals, schools—buildings information you need free of charge—if free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas | 
re ° . . . 
cality, of evers hind. se 2. : you will just check the convenient cou- | 
sug ery kind—all over the country. pon and mail it to Pittsburgh Corning | 
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Corporation, Room 158, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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Report on Japanese Education 


The report of the United States Edu 
cation Mission to Japan which was sub 
mitted to General Douglas MacArthur 
has now been published. George D. 
Stoddard, chairman of the education 
mission, in his letter of transmittal to 
General MacArthur says: “We are im- 
pressed with the cultural resources of 
the Japanese people and especially with 
the children. The people’s will to move 
forward has survived the _ spiritual 
poverty of autocratic power and de 
feat. The new leaders frankly admit 







“Chee — de 
ring did’n show 
before!” 





“ 


that Japan had been set upon the wrong 
path. They are prepared to follow what 
to them is a strange new constitutional 
road to peace, facing unfearfully the 
demands of democracy.” 

Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton in transmitting the report to 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes states: 
“The most striking single element is 
the revelation that the literacy of the 
Japanese people has been overrated.” 

The report takes up the aims and 
content of Japanese education, language 
reform, administration of education: at 
the primary and secondary levels, teach- 






~always crossin’ a guy up! Dat’s wot teachers 
do. They never useter could tell how high above 
me knuckles I washed before they got—” 
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BASIC Liguid SOAP 


How RIGHT you are, Butch! 


BASIC Liquid HAND SOAP goes through those layers of “play- 
dirt” before you can say “de Bums” and whether you like it or not, 


leaves them soft and smooth. 


Manufactured Only By 
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ing and the education of teachers, adult 
education and higher education. 


For War Devastated Libraries 


The American Book Center for W.1 
Devastated Libraries, Inc. has come into 
being to meet the need for coordinated 
action in restocking the devastated 
libraries of the world with needed 
American publications. It is collecting 
and shipping abroad scholarly books 
and periodicals which will be useful 
in research and necessary in the physi 
cal, economic, social and industrial 
habilitation of the wartorn countries. 

The center does not purchase books; 
it depends upon gifts from individuals, 
institutions and organizations. Each 
state will be organized to participate 
in the program under a state chairman. 
What is wanted are publications issued 
during the last decade, scholarly books 
containing important contributions to 
their fields, fiction and nonfiction of 
distinction. All subjects, history, the so 
cial sciences, music, fine arts, literature 
and especially books on the sciences and 
technologies, are wanted. 

Not needed are textbooks, out-dated 
monographs, recreational reading, chil 
dren’s books, popular magazines and 
nonfiction of little enduring significance. 
The center cannot accept material which 
is sent collect. All shipments should be 
send prepaid via the cheapest means of 
transportation to The American Book 
Center, c/o The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Further informa 
tion can be obtained from Kenneth R. 
Shaffer, Study S 46, Deck A, Library 
of Congress, 


Proposes Interstate University 


H. G. Merriam, head of the human 
ities department of the University ol 
Montana, has proposed the establish- 
ment of a regionally financed instead 
of state supported university system for 
the Northwest. Instead of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana each 
supporting inadequately staffed and 
financed schools of medicine, music, 
forestry, agriculture and other special 
schools, Dr. Merriam would pool the 
resources of the four states to form 
an interstate university which would fa 
cilitate graduate study and research. 


Interest in Contemporary Affairs 

Teachers and administrators in Ohio 
are showing greater interest in teaching 
contemporary affairs than before the war 
and pupils from the 7th through the 
12th grades are showing a greater 
knowledge of such affairs than before. 

Pupils in the 11th and 12th grades 
score almost twice as high in contempo- 
rary affairs as those in the 7th and 8th 
grades, and pupils in grades 9 and 10 
show intermediate progress. 

These conclusions were announced by 
Dr. Clyde Hissong, state director of edu- 
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Graduation time for the 


ADLAKE WINDOW 
that was tested | MILLION times! 



































When we put an actual Adlake Window to a rigid test, 


it passed its one millionth opening with flying colors! 
What did the test prove? Simply this: 
After 1,000,000 cycles of opening and closing, the 
exclusive nonmetallic weather stripping used by Adlake 
showed little or no signs of wear! 


What’s more, the increase in air infiltration was prac- 
tically nil, and the window moved just as freely and 


easily as it did at the very beginning of the test! 


NO WARP, ROT, SWELL, STICK OR RATTLE. An Adlake 
Window gives you a lifetime of efficient service because 
it’s precision-built right down to the last detail. No 
painting or maintenance of the lustrous aluminum to 
worry about. Patented serrated guides give you finger- 
lip control . . . no warp, rot, swell, stick or rattle—ever. 





When you go window-shopping, be sure to specify Adlake 


Aluminum Windows. They’re the finest you can buy! 





THE FOLLOWING TABULATION SHOWS THE RESULTS OF THE 
TEST, AS CONDUCTED BY AN INDEPENDENT RESEARCH FIRM 





Number of cycles of 
opening and closing 
upper and lower sash 


Air infiltration—cubic feet per minute 
per foot of inside crack perimeter at a 
pressure equivalent to an air velocity of 
25 miles per hour 


Ba ds vvccnccecscscvcuse 0.237 

VOOOGO. occ ccveccccccccccecs 0.315 
POD BOO . cc cccccccccccccscess 0.320 
DOO BGO. oc cccccccccccccssccos 0.332 
BAGO cccccccccceccccssses 0.427 
SOT BGO. csc cccsccccccccccses 0.481 
TIO MBOD . ccc cccccccccsccccoce 0.557 
1OOO,GO0. occ ccccccsccccccccce 0.579 
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cation for Ohio, after studying the re- 
sults of the Every Pupil Tests issued by 
the division of scholarship tests of the 
state department of education for both 
December 1935 and December 1939. 
Tests are of the objective type in which 
the pupil answers the question by select 
ing the correct from several 
choices. Use of the tests is optional with 
school administrators. The program of 
testing represents a cooperative effort to 


answer 


devise an increasingly more satisfactory 
means of measuring pupil achievement 
and to stimulate academic interest. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Should the Government Support Science? By 
Waldemar Kaempffert. A the 
thesis that long range planning by a responsible 
as the proposed National Founda- 
Science, is if the U. S. is 
behind other countries in scientific 
research Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 119. 
New York 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 
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Department of State. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Report 
with recommendations to the U. S. Government 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United 


Kingdom on the Palestinian situation. Publica- 
tion 2536, Near Eastern Series 2 of the De- 
partment of State. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 


Government Printing Office. 


Reports—How to Plan and Write 
Them. By Beatrice K. Tolleris. A how-to-do-it 
book for the individual who is called upon 
once a year to prepare an annual report which 
will have public relations value. New York 
10, N. Y.: National Publicity Council, 130 
East 22nd Street. $1. Rates on quantities. 


Annual 


A Study on Practical Democracy. Prepared 
by the Committee for Practical Democracy of 
the Atlantic City public schools, which made a 
three year study of the subject from every 
angle. Illustrations and bibliographies. Atlantic 
City, N. J.: Atlantic City Public Schools. 


Sense and Nonsense About Race. By Ethel 
J. Alpenfels. A booklet presenting in an 
attractive and readable manner the answers 
to questions about racial problems raised by 
students everywhere. New York 10, N. Y.: 
Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, 156 Fifth Avenue. 25 
cents. Discount on quantities. 


Miss Parker, the New Teacher. An 
of how a school took its first cooperative steps 
in establishing and maintaining working rela- 
tionships, developed by the faculties of the 
Moultrie High and Elementary School, Moul- 
trie, Ga., in cooperation with the Secondary 
School Study of the Association of 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes. 
Ga.: Albany State 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Super- 
vising Principal of the Dover Township Public 
Schools, Toms River, N. J., illustrated with 
snapshots and highlighted by descriptions of 
particular projects in addition to the usual 
facts and and description of work 
accomplished throughout the year. Toms River, 
N. J.: Dover Township Board of Education. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 





(Continued From Page 51.) 


has been named principal of the high 
school at Kewanee, IIl., succeeding K. B. 
Beasley, now superintendent of Kewance 
schools. 

Charles S. Muschell, principal of the 
high school at Westwood, N. J., for 
ten years, has been made supervising 
principal of the Westwood school sys- 
tem, beginning September 1. The post 
has been long vacant and the school 
system has been administered by a prin 
cipals’ committee. 

Leo Ryan is the new principal of 
the high school at Forest Hills, L. [., 
N. Y. He was formerly head of the 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
ie 

Alven Thorsen, who before he became 
a naval reserve officer during the war 
was principal and superintendent of the 
schools at Glenrock, Wyo., has been 
elected principal of Dawson County 
High School, Glendive, Mont. 


Paul R. Bowers, principal of Edison 
High School, Stockton, Calif., has been 
made principal of Lodi Union High 
School. He succeeds Earle P. Crandall, 
new director of secondary curriculums 
for San Jose, Calif. 
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for multiple installations or as an 
auxiliary unit. Ample capacity to 
wash, rinse and sanitize top volume 
of dishes, glasses and silverware 
in the average school installation. 





e High Speed 


JACKSON DISHWASHER 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


Be sure to investigate the modern JACKSON DISH- 
WASHERS if you want to do a more efficient dishwashing 
job at less expense. JACKSON DISHWASHERS not only 
thoroughly wash, rinse and SANITIZE your dishes, glasses 
and silverware, but do it cheaper. You see, JACKSON 
DISHWASHERS save on breakage, use less towel service 
and save on labor because of ease of operation. Remember 
—there's a better way to wash dishes—The JACKSON 


Gor Clean Sanitary Dishes 


e@ Easy to Install e Space Saving @ Fool Proof 
Model No. 1-A @ Economical e Adjustable legs ® All working parts 
Designed to save time, money, @ Efficient for variable 
space and manpower. Adaptable 


heights 


Write for complete information 
on all models. 
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Model No. 2 

tarqer machine for high speed, 
heavy duty assignments. Counter- 
balanced hood gives ample clear- 
ance to accommodate cafeteria 
trays as well as all other eating 
utensils. Baskets can be slid from 
either side or from a corner in- 
stallation. 


HER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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With American-Standard foo... 


Your pupils’ health and comfort 


come first! 


“Cv erving the Nations’ Health and 

Comfort.” For scores of years 
American-Standard has judged its 
products by this slogan . . . has de- 
signed and built heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures that raise 
standards of health and comfort 
wherever used. 

Especially has this been true of 
American-Standard equipment for 
schools ... where health and comfort 
are first considerations. For this 
reason, and because of its efficiency 


and economy, American-Standard 
equipment is the choice of schools 
every where. 

Therefore, if you are planning to 
build a new school or modernize an 
old one, you will want to investigate 
the most complete line of school 
heating equipment and plumbing 
fixtures in the world...the American- 
Standard line. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American- Standard 


HeatinG MM p.umBinG 


owing the Nations Health and Conprt 









At left 


No. 3 Redflash . . . Coal fired. 


Shipped in sections for easy, quick erec- 
tion in old or new buildings. Insulated 
jacket and fitted doors prevent heat loss. 
Large firebox and long flue travel as- 
sure high combustion efficiency. Auto- 
matic damper controls conserve fuel. 
Large ashpit and efficient shaking mech- 
anism minimize attention. Special smoke- 
less type for soft coal. 
































No. 4G Standard Gas Boiler 


Sections carefully machined for gas tight 
joints. Can be quickly assembled. Com- 
pletely equipped with automatic safety 
devices, 








Arco Convector 
with NFS Enclosure (recessed) 


A complete unit with removable front. 
Can be installed free standing or partly 
recessed. 


te LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including 


Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for ali fuels . . 
Heating Accessories . . . Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim . 
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Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 


. Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures . . 


. Gas and Oil Burners . 


. . and specialized products for Hospitals, 
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W. B. Weslotsky, assistant principal 
of the high school at Kulpmont, Pa., 
has been made principal succeeding Mrs. 
Ruth Haddock who has resigned after 
sixteen years of service. 

Donald S. Ray, recently released from 
the navy after four years’ service, has 
been appointed supervising principal of 
the Lake George High School, Lake 
George, N. Y. 

Karl D. Edwards, superintendent of 
schools at Enterprise, Kan., is the new 
principal of University High School of 
the University of Kansas. 

Welsey W. Stoddard is the newly 
elected principal of the high school at 
Bridgton, Maine. He was formerly prin 
cipal of Cherryfield Academy, Cherry 
held, Maine. 


E. Guy Greenawalt, dean of Panzer 
College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene, East Orange, N. J., has been 
elected supervising principal of schools 
of Peters Township, Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Seward F. French, former assistant 
principal of Yarmouth High School, 
Yarmouth, Mass., is the new headmaster 
of the high school at Wells River, Vt. 


James F. Conover, director of physi- 
cal education and recreation of the 
schools of Terre Haute, Ind., will be- 
principal of the Garfield High 


come 


Project your motion pictures and slides on a screen which makes them 
fairly “POP OUT” into the room with you. Thrill to sharper, clearer 
richer, more vivid color shots. Such per- 
formance is the result of the Radiant “Hy-Flect” Screen surface... 
thousands of tiny glass beads set in the snow-white plastic screen 
surface—glass beads that reflect light, never absorb it. You get this 


black-and-white pictures... 


~ 


in New 1947 Radiant Screens.. 






Pending) 7 


(U.S. Patent) 11 


Pending) 
All pictures look better... 


Beg US Om 


BETTER SCREENS 
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Plas all these Wonderful Exclusive New Features 


1. Automatic Leg Opening (Pat. 6. 
. Automatic Leg-Lock 
2. Screen Leveller (Pat. Pending) 8. 
3. Shakeproof Safety Catch 9. 
4. Feather Touch Adjusting Handie 10. 
. Finger Grip Carrying Handle 
. Double-Action Auto-Lock (Pat. 12. 


when projected on the new, brilliant, 
instantly adjustable 1947 Radiant Screens. 


WMV bie 7 


RADIANT 


FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


CE AEANK 
SERRE EER ERE EERE 





School in that city September 1, succeed- 
ing Edward E. Hylton who is retiring. 


Henry C. Dutler will resume the 
principalship of the high school at Mel- 


vin, Ill., following three years overseas. 


Charles H. Holzwarth, principal of 
West High, Rochester, N. Y., and 
George E. Eddy, principal of Charlotte 
High, have retired. C. Willard Burt 
succeeds Dr. Holzwarth and Glenn M. 
Denison is advanced to the Eddy post. 


Bertram L. Taylor, teacher at Isaac 
Young High School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has been made principal of the 
New Rochelle High School, succeeding 
George H. Eckels, retired. 


Westly J. Nelson of Scituate, Mass., 
has been named principal of Peck High 
School, Barrington, R. I., succeeding 
Lewis E. Holden. Mr. Holden is taking 
over the newly created post of super- 
visory principal of Maple Avenue, 
Hampden Meadows and Nayatt elemen- 
tary schools. 


LaVerne A. Norton, principal of the 
junior-senior high school at Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y., has been selected as super- 
vising principal of Central School, South 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Paul F. Poehler, principal of Colum- 
bian School, East Orange, N. J., since 
1937, will become superintendent of 
schools at Hanover, N. H. 


Send for FREE Screen Guide 
“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 
32-page booklet, gives proper 
screen sizes, correct projec- 


fee lenses, tips for improv- J 
projection and many 
a er valuable facts. ~* 
Mail couponfor your y 
Q ‘ 


Built-in Shock Absorbers (Pat. Pending) 


Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 
Triangular Steel Tube Construction 
Automatic Leg Adjustment 

FREE copy. 
Streamlined Design and Duo-color 
Scheme ; 











Name 


City 





Manufacturing : 
nin Ww. Superior St-, Chicago 22, Wl. ” proinsion— 
se Sects tint of Radiant Portable, 
—_ fi R= C0 oo mplete line 
also cite iog a0 aaa Ta ble Screens. 
a 


Address 









Annie Lee has resigned as principal 
of Walter Bickett High School, Monroe, 
N. C., and Robert H. Gettys, high 
school principal at Westminster, S. C., 
has been elected her successor. 


Merton Frank, principal of the junior 
high school at Harlan, Iowa, has been 
made superintendent at Dow City, Iowa, 
succeeding L. I. Iverson. 


Deaths 


George H. Krug, since 1930 superin- 
tendent of schools at Troy, N. Y., died 
r@gently after a week’s illness. 


Howard H. Lewis, principal of School 
19, Rochester, N. Y., died recently after 


an illness of several months. 


James F. Perkins, 81, headmaster of 
Cranch, Merrymount and Atherton 
Hough schools, Quincy, Mass., until his 
retirement in 1934, died recently. 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, for twenty-seven 
years head of the department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, until his 
retirement, died recently in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., after several months’ 
illness. He was 73. 


David Leonidas Lewis, 76, férmer 
state superintendent of rural schools for 
South Carolina, died in late July. He 
resigned the state post a 
ago when his health failed. 


few months 








The Radiant “DL” here illus- 
trated is portable, sturdy, com- 
pact, easily set up, quickly 
adjustable. The Radiant line in- 

cludes Woll, Ceiling and Table 


Models in sizes 22"x 30” to 20 
Ye by 20 feet and larger. 
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Today, speed, skill, and efficiency in operating a wide variety of highly 
specialized office machines are prerequisites for many of the more desirable 
office positions. 

In the business machine field National machines and systems have won a 
commanding position through the superior speed and efficiency with 
which they function. Are your pupils familiar with these important 
National machines and the systems which they make possible? They 
will find them in wide and general use in every phase of business 
and industrial accounting, and proficiency in their operation will 
prove a very valuable asset. 


Yourlacal National representative will be happy to give you 





’ i «ff .. 
full informfatton® and to recommend the most efficient and economical 
installations for your school. Call him today. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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The SCRUBBER - POLISHER that’s 


= Grn tne 
[we y ' 

Here is the floor-maintenance machine specially 
designed for school use. Meets the need for a 
scrubber-polisher that works as effectually in 
classrooms as in the larger, open areas. This 100 
Series Finnell, in 15 or 18-inch brush diameter, 
can be used on corridor, gymnasium, and other 
large-area floors, and then a slight adjustment 
adapts the same machine to use in classrooms, 
around and beneath desks and seats. Note the 
low, offset design ... how easily the machine gets 
into the tight places. And it reaches all the floor 
right up to the baseboard. Comes in four sizes: 11, 
13, 15, and 18-inch brush diameter. Can be used 
for waxing as well as for scrubbing and polishing. 


Divided weight construction makes the 100 Series Finnell 
exceptionally easy to operate. Yet it is powerful ... fast... 
and thorough. Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor 

. is equipped with Timken Bearings. And the ruggedly 
constructed worm drive, housed in an extra-capacity leak- 
proof gear case that is lubricated for 1500 hours, assures 
smooth, noiseless performance. A precision product through- 
out, reflecting Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience 
in the manufacture of floor-maintenance equipment. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 209 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 43013) 













ls yours among the schools that have 
complete assortments of Atkins Silver 
Steel Saws? If it is, you are doubly for- 
tunate. First, with the supply of saws still 
far below demand, you won't need to 
worry. Your Atkins Saws will see you 
through. They last for many years, even 
in the hands of beginners. They stand 
up, holding a keen-cutting edge for 
extra hours of straight, fast, effortless 
cutting. Secondly, you are equipped 
with the saws that make learning easier 
as they make feaching easier. 


lf you can’t secure all the new 
patterns you may want to add to your 
present supply first time you call on 
your regular source, try again soon. 
E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 402 S. illinois St., indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Atlanta Chicago Memphis New Orieans New York San Francisco 
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Cases by Craftsmen. 





Courtesy of William M. Milliken, Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Your treasured exhibits are charmingly displayed, 
yet safely protected, when shown in museum cases 
constructed by Library Bureau master craftsmen. 
Adaptability of interior arrangements, plus a 
maximum visibility, enable you to develop all of 
your exhibit’s possibilities for public interest. 
Assured protection is yours, too, because of 


tongue and groove construction, interlocking 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
DEPARTMENT 





joints, paracentric key locks, compacted glass, 
flush-pressured screws, and other safety features. 
Thus it is practically impossible for vermin, dust 
and other destructive elements to penetrate a 
Library Bureau Museum Case. 

Our accumulated experience—including design 
and lighting—is at your disposal without obliga- 


tion. Why not write to us... today 


315 FOURTH AVE. 


Reminglon Rand 
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el Aagpionel of SUNK TLLED pre concnteate 


; ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


be your buying guide 




















Within a few hours after picking, tree-ripened fruit purchased for the 
processing of Sunfilled products are delivered, inspected, assayed and proc- 
essed at our plant. Selected fruits of varying sugar-to-acid ratios are con- 
veyed to separate receiving bins from which they are drawn for blending... 
a process which establishes the uniform flavor and consistency for which 
Sunfilled Juices are widely preferred. 


In ready-to-serve form, the flavor, body, vitamin C content and other nu- 
tritive values are those originally present in juices from which processed. 
No adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers are added. Of dietary importance, 
the indigestible peel oil fraction has been reduced by scientific methods to 
but .001% 


Little wonder that in days of fruit shortages and SUNFILL Ey 
soaring fresh fruit prices, Sunfilled Juices enjoy ay 
“consumer acceptance” in even greater measure. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on 


other Sunfilled quality products 


5 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASS 


<=” CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 


DMIB—It’s more than a mix—it’s a method ot 
better baking. 


DMIB—Downyflake frees your skilled labor 
from time-consuming routine — produces al- 
most twice as much delicious, richly-baked 


goods, saves precious man-hours. 


DMIB—Through 25 years of research and ex- 
perience bakers everywhere have proved that 
Downyflake Makes It Better. 


Downyflake makes a complete line of mixes— 


a ee 





| Downyflake Baking Mix Division NS-9 | 

| DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 

| 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. | 

| Gentlemen: | 

] Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to | 

| Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at | 

Low Cost.” 

: POURS .0.0.0.0.0006.5:00.610.00 00.066 00 Er eRe 60 bee See eeee | 
ownytlake ,.,, B:kins Mine , oe ) 
Just Wels! Water and Bake Company patcawe - ‘Re: SCoeeeesoeoCesesooece 
Doughnut Corporation of America Address 100 AND be nébadencsncesacccdewereneons { 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y A Re ae he agae Ler ee Pe ee A 
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Don’t let a burnout 





Ao 
spoil your movies! 2) 
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GET A ‘SPARE’ 


G-E projection lamp 


Your dealer has plenty of the 
high-wattage size you need 









Imagine an important story on the screen... all 
the power of pictures and action .. . and 
then BLACKNESS! 


Don’t let a burnout spoil your show! See that 
you have a spare G-E Projection Lamp with 











every movie projector you operate. Your dealer 

now has plenty of these popular sizes! 

200-watt T-10 300-wattT-10 500-watt T-10 
on) 

Be sure it’s G-E...to be sure of: 750-watt T-12  1000-watt T-12 
























See him today and get the spares you need so 
you'll be ready for emergencies. For some slide 
projectors however, and projectors requiring 
lower wattage lamps, the supply is still limited. 


1. Greater screen brightness, 3. Uniformly dependable 
clearer pictures...G-E performance on every 
lamps are designed to replacement...thanks 
give you full advantage to precision manufac- 
Confused about lamp sizes? If you have a variety of 


types of projector, send for the G-E Projection Lamp 
Guide, which tells you the correct size lamp for all 


from the optical system ture, rigid inspection. 


of your equipment. 


4. Constant improve- types of projectors. Simply write General Electric, 
2. More uniform screen ment, as developed by Div. 166, PA, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
brightness ... differentially G-E lamp research, 4 ™« 


-oile f , oe . . 
coiled filaments on most or better clearer For better “still” pictures 
popular sizes fill the film projection. See your 


aperture smoothly. G-E dealer today. keep asking for 


Ce mil! 


GE LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











Focal-plane 
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GOVERNMENT - 


WATER PURIFICATION 


and DISTILLATION UNITS 


PORTABLE-MOBILE 











NOW—pure, safe water anywhere. Designed 
and built for Army and Navy use, these ma- 
chines have been declared surplus and are 
available at low cost to all whose location 
denies them the benefits of established water 
systems. 

These units are used wherever water puri- 
fication is desirable or necessary. They do 
not require specially trained operating per- 
sonnel, they are chemically cleaned easily 
and with little loss of operating time. The 
capacity of most units is 15 gallons per 
minute. 

Suitable for: State Health Departments 
—Red Cross—Veterans Administration— 
Departments of Agriculture—State For- 
estry Departments — Boy Scouts — Girl 
Scouts — Sea Scouts — country homes — 
ranchers — farmers — expeditions — con- 
struction camps — lumber camps. 


The machines, all built by well known 





All machines are sold under existing priority 
regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR II are invited to be certified at the 
War Assets Administration Certifying 
Office serving their area, and then to pur- 
chase the equipment offered herein. 


War Asser 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland - Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fort 
Worth + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles 
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manufacturers to strict government specifica- 
tions, originally cost from $1000 to $5000— 
however the machines will now sell consider- ; 
ably under those figures. b 


To purchase this equipment simply call or 
write your nearest W.A.A. Regional Office. 


All items subject to prior sale. 





Wallace & Tiernan, model 1940, Water Purification 
Unit, gas engine driven, portable sand type, 15 GPM. 





EXPORTERS: 


Most surplus property is available to the 
export market. Merchandise in short sup- 
ply is withheld from export and if such 
items appear in this advertisement they 


will be so identified by an asterisk. 











NISTRATION 


Louisville - Minneapolis » Nashville - New 
Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San 


Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 
652 
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IN 
) EVERY 
DETAIL 


YOU GET 


With lives at stake, little things in a school coach 
can count big. One example of Superior’s extra care in 
every safety detail is the heavy-duty, 3-piece, rear bumper, 


which is securely bolted directly to the chassis frame, thus 


Detail of rear bumper attachment showing 


transferring any impact shocks from body to frame. 


how bumper is securely bolted to frame. 


Note too, the separate-unit, replaceable flanged and 





riveted rear fender (not just a body offset) which gives 
extra protection around rear wheels, facilitates application 
of chains in bad weather, and makes wheel removal easy. 

These are typical of scores of construction advantages— 
big and litthe—which keep Superior First in the Field for 
safety and value. Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 
Builders of school and passenger coaches, and funeral auto- 


motive equipment. 


Superior 








Superior's fender—a real, separate bumper, ‘ 
rather than simply a body opening. AA-Sil ye 
SCHOOL COACHES 





SUPERIOR 


- Oe 
first IN SAFETY-ENGINEERED SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION” 
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TALK ABOUT FILM 


ACCESSORIES! 


Noumade HAS EVERYTHING 


INSPECTION TABLES 





FILM CABINETS 
FILM. RACKS 
FILM CLEANERS 





EDITING AIDS 
FILM STRIP CABINETS 
APPLICATOR SETS 
SPLICERS MEASURING MACHINES 
REELS —CANS 
SHIPPING CASES 
PROJECTION STANDS 


TILT-TOP TABLES 


REEL BANDS 


FILM CEMENT 





FILM EMBOSSERS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


PRODUCTS 


CORP. 
426 Ae ST 42°StREET 


NEW YORK .NY 


GET THESE FACTS ON HOW 
TO SPEED UP SERVICE 





@ When greases and fats from food, 
pots, and pans go down the drain 
line they accumulate layer upon layer 
inside the pipes, retarding drainage, 
slowing up dishwashing and kitchen 
cleanup. This delays meal service . .. 
often results in costly repairs. To 
prevent this from occuring, to avoid 
needless “squeezing through” meal 
periods, send for the latest authori- 
tative data on Grease Interception 
— Josam Mauual “A”. Tells you 
everything you need to know about 
this vital subject. Proved through 
thousands of installations. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. - 356 Empire Building - Cleveland 14, Ohio 


JOSAM-PACIFIC CO. ° EMPIRE BRASS CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





West Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors 


JOSAM MFG. CO., 356 Empire Bidg. + Cleveland, 0. 


Send free copy of Manual “A” on Grease Interception 





FILL OUT — 


AND MAIL TODAY! Att. of 








EASTON Sey ERE ARCS ASR RENAE 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 







WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- , 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 























or, 








Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
‘ster editorial staff 
which combines the i 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making | 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


oc mene | 


BT TS ee, 























SAVING TIME, MONEY AND EFFORT 
FOR SCHOOL BUYERS SINCE 1907 


Everything for every school need .. . is described and illus- 
trated . . . in the new Beckley-Cardy Buyer’s Guide. This one 


handy, easy-to-use book puts the best of America’s school 






equipment and supplies at your nds 


Buty 


7 nn 
yet ! 3 a n 
mu 93 i n 
TT 97 2 33 


. Pe Pr 
™ pe 
Z— 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 











finger tips for easy selection and 








ordering. Write today for your 







copy of this famous book. 
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Scene from “What is Four?”, Young America Films, Inc. Production. 


: 


| Something different happens 
when teachers use SOUND FILMS 


s ' 


HEN scholastic studies can be 

looked at and listened to simul- 
caneously something happens to stu- 
dents that increases the capacity of their 
minds for learning. Students learn more 
efficiently, more understandingly. 


Sound motion pictures enable stu- 
dents to see and hear the lesson on the 
projection screen—causing concepts to 
grow and knowledge to be acquired 
more quickly and retained longer. 


With an RCA 16 mm Sound Film 
Projector, you get the utmost advan- 
tages from sound films as a valuable 
teaching aid. The silvered pyrex re- 
flector, large condenser lens and F 1.6 


“coated” projector lens provide brilliant 
reproduction of black-and-white or full- 
color scenes in true photographic tones, 
in unequalled contrast and clarity. A 
powerful four-stage amplifier and a pre- 
cision-engineered mechanical filter pro- 


‘vide sound reproduction of narration, 


music or sound effect, with all the fidel- 
ity of the original. 


Simple to operate, easy to maintain, 
the RCA Sound Film Projector assures 
you unfailing service in the classroom. 


For complete information on RCA 16 
mm Sound Film Projectors, write Edu- 
cational Department, 61-I, RCA Victor 
Division, Camden, N. J. 


ZOUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION. of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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The Army-Navy “E” 
s been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 16 
- motion picture 
progectors. 








Teaching Living 
Democracy with 
16 mm. Sound Films 


Today—in a chaotic world, there 
is an urgent need for teaching the 
meaning and worth of democratic 
institutions. Educators say there 
is no better way of doing this than 
through 16 mm. sound films that 
bring living demonstration to words 
—that show democracy in action in 
terms that young minds can under- 
stand and remember. Modern 
audio-visual aids are more than a 
means of increasing fact retention 
...they are the ideal means of 
creating a real understanding of 
social relationships. 

...In this task of bringing the 
world to the classroom, the new 
Amprosound 16 mm. projectors offer 
many advantages: To appreciate the 
great strides made recently in 16 mm. 
sound projection—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration today! 























Illustrated here is the new Amprosound Premier 
10— offering superb tone quality, brilliant illumi- 





nation, centralized controls—and many other 





exclusive war-tested features. Write for com- 





plete descriptive circular giving prices and full 





details. 




























AMPRO 


8 mm. silent...16 mm. silent... 16 mm. 
sound-on-film...16 mm. are 


AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 : 
projectors ...accessories 








A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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Let the STAR give them “a sky” 
of easy-eye light! 


Designed to meet your ap 
lems, the STAR gives you * 
the benefits of fluorescent an 

of indirect light. Proved vin 
kon shielding. Simple sturdy 
tion. Easy maintenance, 
y simple to handle and 
st slide out Plaskon 
The ideal unit 


construc 
unusuall 
clean... ju 
reflector section. 


for Over-ALL Lighting in 


schoolrooms. 





it's new—THE 
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A new approach to schoolroom lighting for greater eyesight protection 


Wakefield’s new Over-ALL Lighting provides smooth, pleas- 
ing, diffused light over a//—the kind of light that eyes need 
for easy seeing, that makes for more attentive pupils, for easier 
teaching, and for cheerful, fresh, up-to-date rooms. 


And we think you'll find this new system has it over all others 
when it comes to efficiency, seeing comfort, and protection 
against eyestrain fatigue. Because Wakefield Over-ALL light- 
ing is based on definite lighting results. 


Ask your local Wakefield distributor to tell you more about 
this new Over-ALL lighting. Or write for new booklet. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
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THE GRENADIER THE COMMODORE THE DIPLOMAT 
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School's IN! 


Better have your custodian, as part of his fall housecleaning, 
check your Nesbitt heating and ventilating equipment. 
You'll lengthen the service and increase the efficiency 
of your Nesbitt Syneretizers by having him 

follow the “ABC of Syncretizer Care” 
































ry 


Remove front casing to clean Oil unit fan motor once every ¢ Where you are using an auto- 
interior. Where filters are used, ninety days, using light oil as matic temperature control sys- 
give special attention to keeping required. Nesbitts recommend a No. tem, -be sure that it is operating 
them clean. Clean all parts. Wash 10 S.A.E. light machine oil properly. This check is vital for the 
exterior with mild soap and water. i ame r most economical use of fuel. 














In the Nesbitt Syneretizer you have a unit ventilator for the classroom 
which gives draftless, uniformly pleasant air even in the coldest 
weather. The Syncretizer is automatic; it is quiet; it is uniquely simple 
in design inside and out. And the Syncretizer is flexible: 

the new Nesbitt Package is a modern schoolroom ensemble which 
combines the healthful comfort of “Syncretized Air” with 

the convenience and utility of integrated 

storage facilities. The Package is 


Oe ee ene een available for immediate installation. 


unit of The Nesbitt Package. : ‘ . 
Or, you can install the Syncretizer now 


and add the storage units later. If you 


have any questions on maintenance or new 


installations of the Nesbitt Syncretizer, write us. 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer and The Nesbitt Package are made and sold by John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. Sold also by American Blower Corporation. 


Nesbitt SYNCRETIZED AIR 
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THE BEST JOBS WILL GO TO 


ELECTROMATIC TYPISTS 


The Electromatic Typewriter produces letters of distinguished appearance with a minimum of physical effort on the part of the operator. 


MODERN SCHOOLS TEACH WITH MODERN TOOLS 


The best stenographic jobs will go to business trends pointing to the constantly 
Electromatic typists. Training students on _ increasing use of electrically-powered busi- 
Electromatic Typewriters places your ness machines, students will naturally flock 
school among the leading, most modern to the schools that can equip them to 


institutions in the country. For with all handle the best stenographic jobs. 


IBM 


ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES—TIME 
RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS + 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Econom i 


rwin 1. 35 
AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


Good looking, comfortable, with plywood 
backs and seats molded to fit the contour 
of the body, this IRWIN auditorium chair 
is ideally suited to make the most of a 
limited appropriation. Intermediate stand- 
ards and hinges are of unbreakable steel 
and the No. 35 is therefore exceedingly 
durable; a very practical chair for school 
auditorium seating, and one with great ap- 
peal to the economy-wise buyer. Deliveries 
¢an be made with reasonable promptness. 
Write for further details or information. 








YOU CAN PROFI 


FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF 
WINKLER STOKER OWNERS 


It’s easy to make a substantial profit on your heating plant 

thousands of Winkler owners are doing it, year after year! 
How do we know this? Because innumerable Winkler owners gi 
out of their way to tell us so! Their letters prove that a Winkle: 
is a safe investment paying an incredibly large return—in actual 
cash, labor savings and all-around improvement in plant operation. 


eY Winkler owners report fuel savings so remark- 
ON 
a yInes able that in some cases the yearly cash return 

$ A on the original investment is as great as 100%. 


oR Winkler automatic operation reduces fire tend- 
v inos ing work to the barest minimum—saves hours 
A of a man’s time for other duties. 


LAs 
$ 


E ANER A Winkler ends unlawful smoke. It is under- 
TION fed, hence burns all the coal without creating 

pera 
0 clouds of soot. 


safer N Coal is the safe low-cost fuel—it won’t ex- 
eRrATiO plode—won’t release poisonous gases—can’t 
oP leak out of its container. 





Fully automatic transmission means 
dependable service — longer life 


The exclusive Winkler ‘‘Inter-Plan”’ 
Transmission develops extra power to 
handle unusual operating overloads. It 
has no shear pin—protection against 
damage which might be caused by a 
blocked feed screw is provided by the 
Winkler Safety Release, which auto- 
matically disconnects the transmission 
until the blocking object is removed. 
The Winkler thereupon resumes oper- 
ation, with no shear pin to replace! 











Complete line of 
Hopper and Self- 
feed Models 


WINKLER 


Dependable School STOKERS 
U. S. MACHINE CORPORATION « pept. 1-30, Lebanon, indions 
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This is a modern school Sound Sys- 
tem. In addition to its many uses 
as a teaching tool, a modern school 
Sound System can be used with 
great effect in many phases of school 
administration. 

In organizing the students’ assem- 


bly ...in the playing of marches as 
classes are changing, or as school is 
being dismissed .. . in announcing 
the order of departure of school 
buses, and in calling small groups 
from each room in regular order... 
in controlling the crowds on the load- 
ing platforms... in directing sports 
events, or in making announcements 
to spectators ... or in the event of 
fire or disaster .. . a modern school 
Sound System is a most potent aid 
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in school administration. 

School Sound Systems used to 
call for costly individual design. A 
remarkable advance by Stromberg- 
Carlson provides a simple, self-con- 
tained control unit—quickly and 
readily installed with a great saving .- 
in time and expense. Your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equip- 
ment distributor (see your classified 
telephone directory ) will gladly plan 
for you the most advantageous in- 
stallation. 1 


4 if 


STROMBERG- 


RLS 
STRAIGHT - LINE 














STROMBERG-CARLSON CO. 
Sound Equipment Division, Dept. N9 
100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me, free and without obli- 
gation, a copy of your illustrated booklet, 
“‘The Blackboard of the Ear,’’ describing 
how the new Stromberg-Carlson sound sys- 
tems now available for schools can help you. 


CARLSON 


COMMUNICATION 





















The Style-Master Steel Suite in Neutra-Tone Gray 


Harmonizes with any Decorative Treatment. 


In heof ng with Mhe New Era... 


New business planning means new ideas in of- 
fice furnishing—color harmony is the keynote 
—with simplicity and economy as important 
contributing factors. Steel office equipment 
built the“ Y and E” way meets all modern stan- 


MFG. CO. ¢ 1040 


YAWMAN AND ERBE 


Look for Us at the NATIONAL STATIONERS CONVENTION 


ROOM 
601 





om 


Never nave there been times like these 
s unprecedented! Old customers of Automatic 


Slilelaet lalla Male bi ol-t-lamee laalolale ME Lalel (MnO a male ha 


rote Tiahatlmisli mien Lae 


sdaololtlailolamelalcmaalehi-ialelimela= 
aKohielaeliny 


been forced to defer 


dards. You will be amazed how the“Y and E” 
COMPLETE UNIT in Neutra-Tone Gray Finish 
blends perfectly with your favorite decora- 
tive color plan. Ask the local “Y and E’ repre- 
sentative for Full Color Brochure No. 4368. 


JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Your Generous Cooperation is Appreciated! 


folaMmial=Mmlalaazieki= but DEMAND 


first call Perhaps request for 


We wan su to 


aloha> your 


el eyelg-lalehi= aloha. 


We earnestly hope dalehi 


ever-increasing tempo of reconversion we shall 


sure of renewing your acquaintance 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
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1. International School Buses. 2. Inter- 


national Maintenance and Service. Here’s why: 


Today’s International School Bus Chassis are the 
best ever built. They represent more than 40 years’ 
engineering and manufacturing experience. They 


come in a wide range of sizes and wheelbases to 


provide exactly the right chassis for your loads and 


routes. 


International School Buses are brothers to In- 
ternational Trucks. That’s extra evidence of their 
ability to deliver long, dependable, economical 


service, because International Truck performance 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2:30 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time. NBC Network 
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sud 


is so outstanding that in the last 15 years more 
heavy-duty Internationals have been purchased 


for commercial use than any other make. 


As for maintenance and service — International 
service facilities, skill and equipment are as out- 
standing as International School Buses and Trucks 
themselves. These facilities are quickly available 
everywhere—from thousands of International Deal- 
ers and from International Branches—the nation’s 


largest company-owned truck-service organization. 


3 Motor Truck Division 


4 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER 
also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 
soap solution is fed from the tank on 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 
Brush . . . then passes through accu- 
rately spaced holes penetrating the 
brush back between each row of 
bristles. 


Above—Hild 
Shower-feed 
Floor Machine 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 
Machine . . . or the HILD Standard 
Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 
interchangeable attachments to con- 
dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
them sparkling clean and bright. 


Below—Hild 
Standard 
(Plain Handle) 
Floor Machine 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-9 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








Precision-made Darnell 


Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 


assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK 13 


36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 itt 


ANOTHER NAME FOR 
SECURITY..... 


DUDLEY 


Wherever school executives dis- 
cuss locker security, you'll find Dudley 
Locks the top favorite. For here are locks 
which are tamper and pick resistant. 
They're built to operate smoothly and effi- 
ciently under the roughest sort of usage. 
And they provide the fool-proof answer to 
school administrative problems. 


Available now in shackle or built-in styles 
for desks, lockers, “lab” equipment, cabi- 
nets and for many other uses. . . . Dudley 
Locks, with their famous master-keyed fea- 
ture, offer you the proven way to write 
security into new or replacement installa- 
tions. Call your Dudley representative, or 
write direct for full information. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


Dept. 910 570 W. Monroe St. 


| 


| 
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pderZ STEEL 
Wecsyrd¥ Dag ae be CHAIRS 
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DESIGNED for Comfort 


ENGINEERED for 
Strength and 
Dependability 

The 
trated has wood seat— 





Clarin chair illus- 
metal finish is smooth— 
rubber feet, 
permanently fastened 
protect polished floors. 
Opening and folding is 


rounded 


simple and noiseless. 

After than 20 
years of close observa- 
tion, all possible annoy- 


more 


ances have been elim- 
inated, resulting in a 
TEN YEAR GUARAN.- 
TEE. 


write 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4642 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 





zs ty 
|__| Here are morey( “4 eel folding chairs 
| in institutional Cervie than any other make 


The 
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LYON 
Steet Lockers 


5 FOR 





E 
si ‘ Patt ia4 THE ADVANTAG : 
ca | : NEW Exclusive FEATUR 
udley > 
d fea- ; ; TOMORR 


write 


ow’s SCHOOLS:-:: 





stalla- 


ve, OF 


SINGLE TIER— 
New features thot 
contribute to con- 
tinued service 
through yeors of 





Ideal for storage of 
individual belong- 
ings and supplies 
in classrooms, lab- 
oratories, voca- 
tional schools, etc. 
Built in mony sizes. 


It will pay you to consult your nearby Lyon Locker Dealer 
when planning new schools or school additions. Ask him 
to demonstrate the advantages of 
* LYON’S POSITIVE LATCH ¢ RIGID FRAME 
e TROUBLE-FREE HINGES e RECESSED HANDLES 
DOUBLE TIER — Eco- and other distinctive Lyon features. 


nomical as to space 
ond cost. Sturdy door 


frome resists strain, [i While the demand for Lyon Steel Lockers still exceeds 


provides smooth op- 


ovation. current supply, increased facilities are enabling us to step 
up output as fast as materials become available. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 926 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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HERE'S WHY 
HOLT IS THE BUY! | conanation 's 


When you buy 4 floor machine look for engi- 
e 


‘ug—tough, rugged construction where it hick ih nisin aks as aur 
neert - xclusive features that mean long, sa, ie see aun andere fer tai 
ses life—years of dependable opera- cage : 
trouble-fre 
tion. We invite you to compare any HOLT on 


these terms. Notice such HOLT “firsts” as the ‘ Heavy plated come ~~. double. weight, P 


ket which eliminates 
hine wear; the 


Self Leveling Brush Brac 
brush “hop” and cuts down machine es 
new Self Lubricating Floating Dew Gear 6 - 
leads to longer machine life. You ll find : en 
and many other plus engineering ret : 
add up to just one thing—/” floor machines ‘ oe 
is the buy! Write today for FREE catalog. tien 5/16 pater aa 
Two outstanding machines so te enameled dial with white numerals and 
ponte ont Holt line: (left) The Master snbieiaiiiies 


Professional Sander and the Hort- 
zontal Rotary Edger. 


steel construction for protection against ; 
abuse. 


Smooth operating, precision made lock 
mechanism, assures dependable service. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO POPULAR STYLES 


No. 68-265 (at right). A heavy No. 68-264 (at left). Same 
duty lock, requiring three num- top quality construction as 
ber dialing to open. When above, except with master key 
shackle is inserted into case, feature. Student uses dial to 
combination is disarranged and open lock. Authorized custo- 
lock must be redialed to open. dian can gain immediate access 
Dial is locked against rotation to lock with master key. 
when shackle is open. 


Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK 


An attractive, durable, loose-leaf leatherette 

covered Lock ReEcorp Book,* containing charts 

& for records of your Combination Locks, is 

‘- . ae os ——- at no extra cost with each order of 

> a kland 12, Calif. ocks or more. 
1-681 20th St., Oa 

Holt Mfg. Co-, 65 
PLEASE SEND ME 


hines and floor 
i i bout Holt Floor Mac eee. 
Complete information 4 : 
maintenance equipment. oo le ont em? 
NAME: ....--- puaaitt 
ADDRESS: , : 


NEWARK, N. J. - OAKLAND, CALIF. MM i ock piv 


en 


sion © ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 
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CRANE PLUMBING 


Guards their health / a 


It is important that tomorrow’s citizens face the prob- 
























lems they will meet with a strong body as well as a 





strong mind. The health of these future citizens 
depends in no small measure upon the sanitary 
facilities in schools where they spend such a large 


part of their time. 


Crane plumbing is designed to guard their health. 


a 
>> 
<3 


Its sturdy design assures trouble-free service and the ° 


smooth, gleaming surface of vitreous china or Dura- 


s 
eT @aieue 


clay does not harbor germs—is easily cleaned. 


Check with your Plumbing Contractor or Crane 
Branch on equipment you need for replacement and 
be sure that your Architect includes Crane plumbing 
in his specifications on any new construction or 


major remodeling you are planning. 


‘ea 


= iy 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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PROBLEM 


SOLUTION 


CHLOROPHYLL AIR FRESHENER 


It really does control odors, 
and make air seem fresh. 
Many schools are already us- 
ing it in class rooms, locker 
rooms, cafeterias and lava- 
tories. A single easy-to-use 
wick bottle that holds a pint 
costs only $1.50; in dozen 
lots $1.35. Refills are surpris- 
ingly economical. If your 
school supply dealer has not 
yet received his supply, write 
to W. H. Wheeler, Inc., 7 
East 47th Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 

*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 

















Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 


_. all four of these subjects are taught in one room 


equipped with Hamilton “Four-Science” Desks. These 


new desks make separate rooms for each science 
unnecessary. And since four times as many pupils 
use them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton “Four- 


Science” Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this 


new Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


NS-9-46 


Please send me complete information on the 


\t 
| r Sane 


Zone 


Name 
Position 
Address 


City 


new a ''Four-Science’’ Desk, 

















The Hamilton ''Four-Science’’ Desk No. L-2230 


~ Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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The Office 
Efficiency 
SERVICE 
STATION 


A 
BOSTON 











Sharp pencils are an invariable sign of 
an efficient office. Every manager 
owes it to his organization to provide 
BOSTON sharpener stations at stra- 
tegic spots throughout the office. 
These are the days when BOSTON 
superiority is shining like a lighthouse. 
Their sturdy quality and engineered 
precision are standing up splendidly 
under hard, continuous service years 
longer than one would expect. 





BOSTON } 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


MODEL KS 


|b LOM EO \! 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 


Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 


| No parts to separate and 


become lost or broken — lid 


| Is hinged into body of ink- 
well. ‘ 


| Ne glass inset to break. > 


Iustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School inkwells 








Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from being pushed out of 
the desk by b 


Guard after inserting 


ith einen 





wel amiciela altace 


Twe popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

1. They resist all destruction common with 
many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 

2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 

3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-staia 
damage. 

Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing inkstand Co. 

ig Sengbusch Bidg. Miiwaukee 3, W:s. 


8-1 


relate Mme} aala-Me(-1) <a 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular, 
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reny musical phrase located instantly, 


« 


In teaching Wagner, for ex- 
ample, you may want to dwell upon both 
his spontaneous and his deliberate use 
of the leitmotiv for dramatic as well as 
musical ends. You'd like to repegtre@rded 
illustrations again and again fort contrast 
and analysis. 

But how? By blindly searching for ex- 
amples ona music record? No. By simply 


using the new Fairchild Language Master. ~~ 


It'sa word, note or musical phrase-spotting 
playback machine. It has an illuminated 
‘spotting dial’ that records the location 
of any word, note or musical phrase on a 








record. It has a hand operated lever which 
returns the pickup to the word, note or 
musical phrase that is to be repeated again 
and again—until mastered. 

How can it be operated? Three ways. 
First, as a self-contained unit complete 
with amplifier and speaker. Second, with- 
out its own amplifier-speaker unit. Simply 
connect the playback to any existing sound 


~ systems. Third, with headphones. The out- 


put of the crystal pickup will drive a pair 
of crystal headphones without the am- 
plifier. Headphone use provides quict lis- 
tening for libraries or study rooms. 
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AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 









































repeated endlessly! 


The Fairchild Language Master permits 
the rapid, concentrated study of many 
phases of musical theory, appreciation 
and history from recordings. It repeats 
any musical note or phrase for memoriz- 
ing or reducing to score. It speeds the 
teaching of the languages needed for an 
extensive repertoire. 

The Fairchild Language Master can be 
operated from any 110-120 AC light 
socket. It is priced within range of both 
instructor and student ownership. For 
complete information address: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Clean Chem. Lab. Glassware THAT 
This Easy Oakite Way! IA! UOVFILITY 


Trouble getting beakers, flasks and slides thoroughly 
clean between experiments? Lab. assistants are 
happier when they use Oakite Composition No. 82 
for washing laboratory glassware! 





Procedure is simple, fast: Soak ware 10 to 
15 minutes in a mild solution, 14 to 1 oz. per gallon 
lukewarm water. Brush lightly and rinse thoroughly 
with hot water. Glassware emerges bright, streak- 
free, sanitary! 


Oakite Composition No. 82 is free-rinsing and 
sequesters mineral-salt content of hard water... 
is widely used in large hotels and restaurants for 
glass washing! 


Specialized Oakite materials can help you speed 
and save in many school-maintenance cleaning 
tasks—both the big and the small jobs! Write  %e: Specify Horn Folding Bleachers and Electrically 


TODAY for FREE details. ; : Operated Folding Partitions for a more flexible 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. Se: gym layout. Orders will be processed as rapidly 


28D Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. r as materials are available. Horn engineers will 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 


Siisdhasd Coin ofchr tian Geeta deat gladly work with you to modernize your present 


gym or in planning a new unit. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





‘ For EARLIEST 
DELIVERY on an 


ADVANCE 
Lowboy’ 


—Get Your Order in NOW! 


Do you want modern, efficient 
floor scrubbing and polishing 
equipment as soon as possible? 
Post yourself now on the many 
advantages of the ADVANCE 
“Lowboy",—and get your order 
in early. First orders deserve 
earliest shipment. Write today or 


send coupon. MACHINE 


Does 4 Joss: NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


SCRUBS — STEEL 
WOOLS—WAXES— 
POLISH ES——Brushes 


quickly changed for each Built Up to an Exact Standard 


operation. 


ADVANCE “Lowboy” teers hoor Not Down to a Cut Price 


MACHINES 








ADVANCE MACHINE COMPANY, 2615 S.E. 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Send full information on ADVANCE ‘‘Lowboy’ NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Name Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Street Address ee! att Fe — ARTS, © 2902 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
City JBMNY 
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Radio Executives 
rely on Johns-Manville 
for Noise-Quieting ... 























A broadcasting studio 
at CBS, New York 
—one among 
hundreds of studios 
using Johns-Manville 
acoustical materials 























and installation ex- 
perience. 


Consultant: C. R. 
Jacobs.) 


YOUR NOISE PROBLEMS, TOO, 


can benefit from Johns-Manville “know-how” 


Johns-Manville gives any acoustical job, 
large or small, undivided responsibility. 
That means J-M materials . . . installed 
by Johns-Manville 


‘Take advantage of this undivided responsibil- 
ily to get the most effective possible solution to 
your noise-quieting problems. 


Johns-Manville combines the knowledge of 
what materials you should use with the facili- 
ties to apply them properly so that you receive 
their full benefit. 


Installation is handled by a competent or- 
ganization of Johns-Manville acoustical engi- 
neers and construction experts equipped to 
do the work rapidly, economically, and with 
a minimum of inconvenience. 


Our 35 years of pioneering in sound control 


includes the highest type of experience in pro- 
viding acoustical treatment for radio studios, 





JM| Johns-Manville y7w777Z2 Sc 74 Control , | 
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auditoriums, restaurants, schools, churches, 
hospitals, stores, offices, and factory areas. - 


That same experience is available to you, 
whether your job is small or large, simple or 
complex. 


Let our trained engineers make specific rec- 
ommendations for your particular problems, 
without cost or obligation. Send for our bro- 
chure, “Sound Control.” Johns-Manville, 
Department NS-9, PO. Box 290, New York 
16, New York. 





PUT A CEILING ON NOISE 














Memler of 
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(Architects: Fellheimer 
& Wagner. Acoustical 











THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


be prepared. 


Merewichiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 
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HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Yes, it's school-time again 
from coast to coast. And 
many schools are get- 
ting a head start in 
locker-room efficiency 4 
by installing long-last- 
ing McArthur School 
Towels, and the economical 
McArthur School Towel Plan. 
McArthur Towels are “back- 
in-school” . . . and your 


\ school can profit from it. 
| For i i 



























complete information, 
write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


 Uithuw 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


Schoot Jowel, 









SERVICE 


Just preceding the back cover in this and 


every issue—there’s a detachable, postage 


prepaid card ... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items with 
a minimum of effort and time. As you read 
the advertising pages and the descriptions 
in the “What’s New” section. check the items 
that interest you . .. use the card. Sign it, 


mail it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you complete 


details, no charge, no obligation. 
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% from the files of the chief of investigation... 


THE CASE 














P iewnies no mystery to me and 
shouldn’t baffle you,”’ said the dieti- 
tian in the interview, ‘’for the solu- 
tion for serving consistently tempting 
food and drink, lies in 1-2-3 MIXER.” 

“| use it whenever | need a tart 
flavor or sour base. It never deceives 
me, for it is amazingly CONSISTENT 
... ECONOMICAL and EFFICIENT. And 
there’s NO MESS... NO FUSS...NO 
WASTE. 1-2-3 MIXER’S flavor stays 
indefinitely in the package... 
flavor* 
zest to varied and balanced nts 
of tempting dishes, drinks and Bake 


ings... whenever @ tart flavor is de- 
sired!” r 


always ready to give —_ — 
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OR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


" startling 
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Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINALL 


Lumiinall, the light- <i oe 
reflective paint for ee 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


















NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


3601 So. May St., Dept. |, Chicago, I1!. 


HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
OF 
GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 
















Ho SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 
and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 


fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


“CUSTOM-MADE”’ 











BUILT 4ée 






PRICED “ée 
“READY-MADE” 






Kewaunee LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture incorporates the 
quality and convenience you'd expect only from 
“custom-made” furniture. But it’s priced like “ready- 
made” because it’s built in quantity. 

For full flexibility, Kewaunee Laboratory Furni- 
ture is available in ready-made units of standard 
size. Kewaunee units are interchangeable and 
match exactly . .. you simply select and combine the 
units you need. As new pieces are added, your 
laboratories “grow gracefully.” Working surfaces 
are of KemROCK for defiant resistance to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, abrasion and shock. 

Write today for your free copy of Kewaunee’s 
new 94-page book Gives floor plans, specifications 
and arrangements for High School and Junior 
College laboratories. Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. « Representatives in Principal Citie: 
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ONCE a Wrolmes lar ~ 


ALWAYS a Fholpnes Boodle 


BECAUSE—when you become acquainted with 
the marvellous performance of Holmes Sound- 
on-Film Projectors —the radiance of the film 





projection—the clear, distinct tonal qualities of 
the sound reproduction—the ease and quietness 
of operation—the durable, trouble-free assem- 
bly, you will appreciate the many advantages 
of owning a Holmes. 





PoE a ev EF oe Se 
. © .— ? A. oF 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Jie FIRST PAY CHECK 





In all probability, the size of this first pay check 
will be determined by the special skills that the 


wage earner brings to the job. 


Students with a knowledge of adding, calculating 
or bookkeeping machine operation are qualified 
for better employment, larger opportunities. They 
are equipped to capitalize on the growing impor- 
tance of accurate figures, statistics and records in 


all fields of business and finance. 


More and more schools are offering students the 
advantages of both acquaintance and skill training 
on Burroughs machines. For complete information 
about Burroughs machines, training aids, texts and 
programs for the classroom, call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write direct to Burroughs 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company, Second Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES } FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
IN os NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
In SE BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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* Out in California, Frank 
Hegemeyer has made a profit- 
able full-time job out of his 
life-long hobby — hand-made 
reproductions of Early Amer- 
ican and Colonial furniture. 


IT'S A HOBBY=—IT’S A BUSINESS! 


IT'S A PLEASURE WITH X-ACTO! 





*k AND in his work he finds X-acto hobby 

knives “of untold value”. With the help 
of X-acto, Mr. Hegemeyer has filled his home 
with beautiful furniture . . . created material 
for his fascinating how-to-do-it articles ... and 
had a whale of a lot of fun! 

Expert Hegemeyer has high praise for the 
way X-acto blades “hold a keen cutting edge 
over a long period . . . and their adaptability to 
the many types of cutting jobs encountered 


in my shop.” No wonder! For X-acto gives you 


13 Blade Shapes— Quickly Interchangeable... 


of fine surgical steel, scalpel-sharp. Three all- 
metal handle styles. (No more substitute plas- 
tics!) X-acto’s safety grip and easy control 
make it the ideal knife for experts and beginners 
. . . for paper, leather, wood, plastics. If you 
build models, whittle, carve, or just fix things 
around the house, you'll turn out better jobs 
with X-acto. And have more fun! 


+. 


ALL METAL 
R-acto No. 2 Solid 


Duraluminum 

Knife. . . 50c 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1. Other X-acto 
Knives, Tools, Chests, 
50¢ to $12.50. 





It's Got Everything! No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest 
3 all-metal knives; full assortment of blades; 
saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills and holders; 





cteel ruler; complete in wooden chest, $12.50. 
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x-acto 


KNIVES &TOOLS 
At hardware, hobby and gift shops 


SAMPLE OFFER. Write on your school letterhead for catalog, 
sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto booklets. 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Toronto 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 





this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 132. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 


TNS 860 


Emphasizes Importance of Concealed Conirol 


Door Closer Catalog 


Wherever appearance is 


factor, conceal- 





a vital 
ment of such operating 
devices as door closers is 
important, it is empha- 
sized in the new LCN 
Door Closer catalog. 
Twenty-five of the book- 
let’s 36 pages are devoted 
to promotion of LCN’s 
concealed closer 
lines, but four pages are 
given also to the tradi- 
tional exposed type of equipment. Ten double page 
“spreads” present full page pictures of well designed 
doors having concealed control. In addition, blueprint 
and phantom drawings augment the printed descrip- 
tions to show how the result is accomplished. 


door 














In another section, the mechanics of door control and 
door closer construction is explained in words and 
diagrams. A combination index and “door closer selec- 
tor” page is provided to help the user choose the proper 
closer for the type of door involved. A copy of the 
catalog is available upon request—LCN, 466 West 
Superior Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


TNS 861 


Phase Microscope 
Extends Range of Present Instrument 
New equipment which transforms an ordinary light 
microscope into an instrument that extends the range 
of human vision far beyond the limits of present micro- 
scopes is now available. This new equipment, when 
added to a standard microscope, permits the observation 
and study of many living cells, tissues, microorganisms 
and industrial materials so transparent that heretofore 
little or no detail could be seen in them. 
This fundamental advance in the use of the micro- 
scope is known as microscopy and the converted instru- 
ment is designated a phase microscope. The equipment 


consists of newly developed light-controlling diffraction 
plates. Placed in an objective lens system, the plate 
makes detail visible within a specimen by increasing, 
reducing or reversing contrast in the image formed by 
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item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer, 





the microscope. This eliminates the use of staining the 
organisms with dyes, a procedure that kills many or- 
ganisms, thus preventing study of living material.— 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


For Movie Makers 


Scale Gives Pertinent Data 


TNS 862 


A handy cinescale produced exclusively for use of 
movie makers is now available for the first time since 
the war halted production of this item. 

The Neuscale is 12 inches long and 14 inches wide, 
with data on both sides, giving every measurement 
needed in quick, accurate editing, in one compact instru- 
ment. The scale shows the frame count for 8 mm. and 
16 mm. movies with the sound track location for the 
corresponding frame on 16 mm. sound and gives a 
projection timing table for both silent and sound movies 
and the measurement in inches and centimeters. This 
product is being offered for an introductory price of $1. 
—Neumade Products Corporation, 426 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York, N. Y. 


Printing and Developing Machine 
Turns Out Black and White Prints 
Designed to 


TNS 863 


provide 
simple, economical and 
efficient printing and de- 
veloping facilities for 
those who require black 
and white prints in me- 
dium quantities, a new 
BW printing and devel- 
oping machine, Model 
41, has just been an- 
nounced. 

The Model 41 Printer 
has a printing speed 
range up to 6 feet per 
minute, depending upon 
the transparency of the original, printing either roll 
stock or cut sheets, with a printing width of 46 inches. 
The light source is a 2000 watt glass mercury vapor 
lamp within a 6 inch diameter cylinder. An entirely 
new method of cooling pulls air into and through the 
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cylinder and contact bands, resulting in minimum 
machine temperature. 

Printing speed is controlled by a single knob, easily 
read dial, located within convenient reach of the opera- 
tor. Suction through the bands simplifies feeding of 
tracings and sensitized paper and the tangential method 
of feeding assures safety to the tracings and eliminates 
pinching or catching. Tracings and prints are removed 
without scraping, thus ensuring long cylinder life. A 
front pedal located at floor level and at the center of 
the machine instantly releases band tension so that mis- 
feeding or roll stock can readily be corrected. 

Speed, contact and development controls are remov- 
able for cleaning and all parts in contact with the 
developer are of stainless steel or are nonmetallic. Being 
portable, the machine can be readily moved.—Charles 
Bruning Company, Inc., 4754 Montrose Avenue, Chi- 
cago 41, Ill. 


Flexible Wall Base TNS 864 
Solves Problem of Keeping Mop Boards Clean 


An up to date solution to the problem of keeping mop 
boards clean is provided by Wright-On-Top Compression 
Base, a new flexible wall base which fits snugly to the floor. 
It conforms to the roughest surfaces, keeps out dirt and 
water and can be installed easily and quickly with old or 
new floors. 

Long life and low maintenance are features of this new 
wall base which can be cleaned the same way the floors are 
cleaned. It is said to have a satisfactory luster of its own 
but it can be waxed to a high polish. Resistant to stains, 
scratches, dents and scuffing, this modern base is durable 
and keeps its original appearance indefinitely. It is used 
extensively for stair risers and kickboards——Taylor Manu- 
facturing Company, 3056 West Meinecke Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 9, Wis. 





TNS 865 


Automatic Slide Projector 
Has Patented Slide Changer 


A boon to 


extensive 
users of visual-aid equip- 
ment is the new P.R.C. 
Automatic Slide Projec- 
tor with its patented slide 
changer. Completely 
automatic, the Model 300 
handles 100 ready-mount 
or 45 glass slides. Slides 
are changed by remote 
push-button control or by 
The 


mecha- 


lever at projector. 

slide-changing 

nism operates by gravity 
without incurring injury to the slides. 

Slides are kept in metal containers, ready for instant 
showing. After projecting, slides are automatically filed 
in lower metal container, in proper sequence and posi- 
tion to be shown again. Slides pass through warming 
chamber before projection, buckling or out-of-focus con- 
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dition of projected image being prevented. Focusing 
is done by a friction drive microfocusing device. 

Standard equipment provides for a 5 inch Wollensak 
anastigmat lens, a 300 watt lamp and 2 slide containers. 
A coated lens is also available at a slight additional cost. 
For projection before large audiences a 7 inch lens can 
be obtained. 

An efficient three condenser precision type of optical 
system gives maximum light output and cool aperture 
temperature and provides full coverage for bantam 
slides. The projector is attractively shell finished in a 
two tone gray baked enamel on a cast aluminum base. 
—Picture Recording Company, 1240 Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Bug Bomb TNS 866 
Releases DDT and Pyrethrum Automatically 
The Bug Bomb 


aerosol dispenser, 
designed to release 
by automatic finger- 
touch control DDT 
and pyrethrum in 
highly atomized 
form to kill 
quitoes, flies, moths, 


mos- 


bedbugs, ants and 
has 


been announced by 


other insects, 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. It 
is now available 
through grocery, 
drug, department, 
hardware, appliance 
and specialty stores, janitor supply houses and other 
service companies. 

The bomb contains 15 ounces, minimum, of the fol- 
lowing ingredients: DDT, 1 per cent; pyrethrum ex- 
tract, 20 cent; Hydrocarbon distillate, 12 per cent; Freon- 
12, 84 per cent, is noninflammable and noncombustible. 
The bomb is green with orange-red label and fits into 
the palm of the hand. It contains enough solution to 
spray 150,000 cubic feet of space or 150 normal sized 
rooms.—Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric 


Appliance Division, East Springfield, Mass. 


Educational Booklet TNS 867 


Tells History of Cooking 

“The History of Cooking,” a new educational booklet, 
produced by the manufacturer of Magic Chef gas ranges, 
is available to schools and is expected to be of serv- 
ice to domestic science departments of schools and colleges. 
Prepared in collaboration with the publication, What's New 
in Home Economics, the illustrated booklet tells the evolu 
tion of the American kitchen, the history of the gas range 
and the narrative record of gas as a fuel—American Stove 
Company, 4301 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Weather Processed Fire Hose 
ls Water and Mildew Resistant 


It is now possible to get new “All Weather” fire hose 
that is water and mildew resistant. The fire hose is 
double-jacket tailored, built to withstand the abrasive 
action of gravel, cinders or rough surfaces over which 





it may be dragged. It will withstand extreme tempera- 
tures, from freezing cold to blistering heat. 

This fire hose is flexible for easy handling at time of 
fire and for racking snugly and completely into a hose 
body before and after service. It is flat cured. 

“All 
Weather” process to make sure the fabric is impregnated 


Treated with a double application of the 
so as to become water repellent, it is also submitted to 
a mildew inhibiting treatment to make the hose more 
durable and effective. 

The edges of the hose are strongly reinforced with 
special high tension cable cord yarns at the points where 
needed.—American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 


reinforcement is most 


TNS 869 


Permits Commercial Salvage From Waste 


Grease Interceptor 


Institutions will 
be interested in a 
new filter for waste 
that 
grease, fats or oils. 
The HydraFilter is 
a double acting 


lines contain 


grease interceptor 
embodying a num- 
ber of features that 
make it unlike any 
commercial grease 


manufactured. 





trap 

A new principle, 
hydraulic filtering of grease by grease, in addition to 
the conventional gravity differential separation, is em- 
ployed in the new filter, and the cycle of grease removal 
is as follows: (1) from the inlet, the grease laden waste 
mixture enters a flow diverting channel and then passes 
through the hydraulic filtering element where the bulk of 
the grease is removed; (2) the liquid then passes into the 
main body of the trap where conventional gravity dif- 
ferential separation takes place with more than 90 per 
cent of the grease being retained within the trap; (3) 
the accumulated grease resulting from the two operat- 
ing actions rises to the storage compartment above and 
out of the way of the main current, clear, free from 
solids and commercially salvageable. The construction 
of HydraFilter also allows the selective handling of all 
solids. 

Moderate first cost with increasing savings from reduced 
maintenance and from salvaged fats is reported. Addi- 
tional information about design, operation, sizes, prices 
or distributors can be obtained from the manufacturer. 


—Wade Manufacturing Company, Elgin, Ill. 
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TNS 870 


Electronic Musical Instrument 
For Chapels and Auditoriums 

has 
invaded the music world 
in the form of a new 
electronic musical instru- 
ment for chapel or audi- 
torium. Manufactured by 


Electronics now 


known 
band instru- 
ments it has been chris- 


the 


a nationally 
maker of 
tened Connsonata, 
electric organ. 

The Connsonata 
matches the more typical 
voices of the great pipe 
organ with musical resources equal to 1333 organ pipes, 
all with finger tip facility. The electronic organ dupli- 
cates with fidelity and clarity of tone many orchestral 
instruments of the symphony. All of this is done by 
purely electronic means, without the aid of reeds, pipes, 





blowers, wheels or any other moving mechanical parts. 
It also features a like the vibrato of the 
human voice, controllable in bath speed and amplitude 


tremulant 


—something never before obtained on organs., 
Beautiful console styling of the Connsonata, in sev- 
eral distinctive designs, is available at present, requiring 
a floor space of only 5 feet square. A two manual in- 
strument specifically designed for churches and chapels 
is now in production. It has a cabinet of hand-carved 
oak, with matching bench and standard A.G.O. pedal 


board.—C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


Germ-Killing Lights 
Used for Air Disinfection 


The subject of air disinfection for personal protection is 
discussed in a four page illustrated paper, “Folder No. 
800-45,” which is available. Germs and _ viruses 
carried in the air can be reduced by as much as 80 to 90 
per cent by the installation of Germ-Killing Lights, it is 
asserted; in effect, they bring indoors the healthful, germ- 
killing powers of natural sunshine. An electronic develop- 
ment, the lights are said to help control against epidemics 
of diseases and to reduce absenteeism resulting from colds, 
influenza and other air-borne infections. 

The folder tells what the lights are, what they do, what 
can be expected of them; shows fixture listings, and gives 
layout data and instructions—Edwin F. Guth Company, 
2615 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


TNS 871 


now 





Automatic Dishwashing Machine TNS 872 


Speeds Handling of Soiled Dishes 


Food service managers will find the new Speeder 
automatic dishwashing machine a quick solution to their 
daily dishwashing problems. 

The Speeder, 58 inches long, will handle as many as 
190 racks of dishes, silverware and glasses an hour. It 
is a double tank machine with air spaces between the 
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tanks to control heat transfer. The machine completely 
washes, rinses and sterilizes all contents and is adjust- 
able for slower speed if desired. A special “stop and go” 
motion provides intermittent separate wash and rinse 
actions on each basket of dishes. The Speeder has direct 
reading water level gauges for each tank. 

In the event that steam is not available, gas injectors 
can be supplied—Insinger Machine Company, State 
Road and Robbins Avenue, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Pottery Craft Supplies TNS 873 


Service Described in Catalog 

Schools providing or planning to provide instruction in 
ceramics will be interested in Jane Snead Catalog No. 6. 
The booklet includes information about pottery supplies, 
instruction courses and publications available from the Jane 
Snead Ceramic Studio. A price list is provided, together 
with instructions on how to order, and the policy on dis- 
counts allowed to schools is explained—Jane Snead Ceramic 


Studio, Inc., 1822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


School Lighting Problems TNS 874 


Are Discussed in Booklet 


School ,administrators will be interested in the booklet, 
“School Lighting,” prepared by Westinghouse, for it offers 
information pertinent to their specific problems. The im- 
portance of good lighting is emphasized both in brief, 
readable copy and in illustrations. 

The booklet then offers its readers solutions to such ques- 
tions as “Can the desired levels of modern classroom illum- 
ination be obtained by natural lighting from windows?” 
“Can the desired levels of modern classroom illumination 
be obtained by incandescent lighting?” “How about school 
lighting applications other than classrooms?” The price of 
the booklet is 20 cents.—Westinghouse Editorial Service, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Built-In Radio Set 
Wall Type Is Suitable for Schools 

A six tube super- 
heterodyne 
now available 
installation, is 


TNS 875 


radio, 
for 
de- 
signed to mount be- 
tween the studs in 
school dormitories, 
with ample clear- 
ance from the front 
to the back parti- 
Louvers are 
provided for dissipation of interior heat. 

This radio is ultramodern in design and is available 
in harmonizing colors to match interior walls. It has a 
duplex receptacle conveniently located for plugging in 
electrical appliances and a telechron alarm clock with 
automatic switch can be set to turn the radio on and 
off.— American Communications Corporation, 306 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


tion. 
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For Tracing Images TNS 876 
Optical Instrument for Artists and Pupils 


The Artiscope, a new 
educational optical in- , :: 
strument for use in art 
departments, enables 
anyone to draw anything 
he can see. It attaches to 
a table or drawing board 
and transposes the object 
or scene viewed directly 
to the drawing paper. 

An erect image, in full color, is shown and tan be 
traced and colored by the person using the Artiscope. 
Besides being useful for professional artists, this new 
instrument is ideal for developing artistic talent and for 
teaching and amusing children of all ages. 

The Artiscope is made of aluminum and is equipped 
with special mirrors. A suede-finished clamp prevents 
table marring. The instrument can be continuously ad- 
justed over one half range to alter the size of the image 
as it appears on the drawing paper. The price is $4.95.— 
Beeler Enterprises, North Hollywood, Calif. 


New Typewriter TNS 877 
Embodies Many New Functional Changes 


Featuring “Rhythm Touch” and exemplifying a trend to- 
ward increased usefulness rather than facelifting changes, 
what is said’ to be the first new postwar typewriter in the 
business machine industry has been introduced by the Un- 
derwood Corporation. The new typewriter embodies more 
functional changes than any typewriter introduced by Un- 
derwood since it pioneered visible writing 50 years ago, ac- 
cording to W. F. Arnold, vice president and general sales 
manager. 

Among the outstanding improvements in the new Un- 
derwood are an accelerated typebar action, providing a pleas- 
ing rhythm touch; a new rhythm shift for high speed; posi- 
tive changing between small and capital letters, and a new 
ribbon action for absolute accuracy, particularly when using 
a two color ribbon. For greater finger ease and security, the 
width of the keyboard has been increased.—Underwood 
Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





FILM RELEASES 


Football, Basketball TNS 878 


Tackling in Football, Blocking in Football, Ball Han- 
dling in Football—Andrew Kerr, football coach, Colgate 
College, and one of the leading gridiron authorities in 
the country, collaborator. 

Defensive Footwork, Ball Handling, Shooting in Basket- 
ball.—Produced in collaboration with Wilbur Johns, basket- 
ball coach, University of- California at Los Angeles, and 
developer of many of the nation’s leading basketball stars. 

For use by coaches in high schools and colleges to 
demonstrate visually fundamentals of the two sports and 
for use in physical education and in recreation programs 
at playgrounds and camps.—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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VICTOR — the best in 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 


KA ug--touched with magic 


STATISTICS AND STORIES. COME ALIVE 
WHEN YOV USE 16mm SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN YOUR CLASSES 


Children\and grown-ups alike respond with greater 
poner Sight — Sound — Sequence, Add interest 
and lasting \understanding with sound movies in 
college or “the little red school house.” 
Show-How is Know-How. 
\ on ; THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
To give utmost brilliance and sound fidelity WHEN BUYING A PROJECTOR 
to educational fils, VicToR PROJECTORS a 
(with many exclusive qualities and safety 


features) make the \deal choice for a well- 


equipped visual-education department. 


Write today for a Aemonstration. 


No obligation, of course. SAFETY FILM TRIP 


Positive protection for your valuable film is 
provided by VICTOR'S exclusive Safety Film 
Trip. It stops machine instantly should film 


loop be lost or if projector is incorrectly 
threaded. 


Check these other valuable features: Sta- 
ANIMATOGRAPH COR RATION tionary Sound Drum 180° Eoteiaah we 


Home Office and Factory: Davenpart, lowa Mount — Prefocussed, Straight-Line Light 
New York [18], 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph Beam. 
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ABSOLUTE dependability in uniform quality and good- 
ness is the 54-year old ideal of Gumpert in producing 
food products for over 4000 schools and institutions. 

Our objective is to America’s youth with the finest in 
food specialties that will contribute to their health and 
welfare. Studies we have made of school feeding prob- 
lems have been our continuous guide in creating the many 
special-purpose products we feature. 

This explains why standards of quality and plant sani- 
tation are extraordinarily high at Gumpert’s . . . why all 
raw materials are of selected grades, and every step of 
processing is under precise hygienic control. 

America’s youth deserves only the finest in food, for 
which you may safely turn to Gumpert’s. 





CREAM DESSERTS 
Rich, creamy, and flavorful in 
Chocolate, Butterscotch, Lemon, 
Vanilla, and Creme. 


PIE FILLINGS 


Smooth, full - bodied, luscious 
cream pies in rapid time 
Lemon, Vanilla, Butterscotch, 


GELATINE DESSERTS Chocolate 


Pure, clear, sparkling, tender 


a 


3. 


OZONE PARK 


All popular fruit flavors includ- 
ing Grape and Pineapple. 


CONCENTRATED SOUP MIX 


Rich, tasty, and full - bodied 
Chicken Noodle, Pea, and Bean. 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tasty combination of fresh 
garden vegetables with added 
spices. Just heat and serve. 


BOUILLON CUBES (BEEF) 
Full-bodied, clean-tasting, 
quick-dissolving for instant 


bouillon 


DOUBLE-RICH 
HOT CHOCOLATE 
Rich in chocclate. Tasty and 
nourishing. Add hot water and 
serve. 


These are only a few of the many Gumpert All- 


Purpose Products especially made for schools. 


GUM PE RT O., INC. 


16 NEW YORK 
1946 Is Our 54th Year 








